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‘life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which 


ingly, is weleomed.as a‘member, and ib rests with the member to become a true Mreosophist. 


“Writers of published articles are alone respousible for opinions Sthorein’ stated. a 
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-ON THE WATCH- TOWER 


HEARTY greeting to all in erection lands, tor EREA A 

4 * -whom January Ist marks the beginning of a New AE : 
Year. May all the evils which threaten Europe be oe 
re : averted—if so it may be—or turned to good purposes, if BraS. 
hap they must. Such troubles have ever heralded 
great. changes, and as we know that the changes are. ~ 
z AS near, even at the door,” it would: be childish to, fret 3 
< over or fear the “things that are coming on the earth”. ea? 
be world is. safe in the strong Hands that guid Sits z : 
des y and along whatever roads, through wha ver ii 
sto ms, that: destiny may. take us, we can rest secur 
knov oe that Power and Love will hap 


wth 
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: Publishing House.’ This name will also be taken 
by the ‘Theosophical Publishing Society,’ Benares 
City, which belongs to me. The large ‘ Theosophical 
Publishing Society ’ in London belongs to Mr. Keightley 
and myself, and our partnership determines on the ex- 
piry of the Bond Street lease in 1917. At that date the 
T. P. S. will cease to exist, and the Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House will take its place. 

* 

The new National Society in Austria is, for the 
time, very happily housed in a large flat in the old 
house of the Sovereign Knights of Malta, their Chapel 
being next door. No better home could it have. The 
responsible Board consists of well-known people in 
Vienna, and it starts under very hopeful auspices. 

* 
* * 

The movement for liberty in Germany has been 
stimulated by the refusal of the General Secretary to 
issue a Charter to a Lodge consisting of seven old mem- 
bers, headed by Dr. Hübbe-Schleiden ;- the General 
Secretary wrote (15-10-12) :— 


It is impossible to attach to the German Section the 
Branch, for the Charter of which you applied on the 14th 
September last. This cannot, at least, be done on my own 
responsibility, but would have to be submitted to our next 
General Convention. The reason for this is the manner in 
which you have for some time chosen to represent the Theo- 
sophical cause ; this is felt by the German Section to be direct- 
ly opposed to their intention, and even hostile tothem. Above 
all things I myself cannot put my name under the charter of 
such a Branch which includes members who follow this kind 


of work. 

Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden is universally respected, is a 
well-known public man, and was a member oftheT.S. long 
before Dr. Steiner was heard of. This refusal is a direct 
breach of the T. S. Constitution. Another application 
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was refused on the perfectly proper ground that the 
Branch was attached to Adyar, and on the improper 
ground that the members “ worked in a way (in einer 
solchen Art arbeiten) which was contrary to the inten- 
tions of the German Section ”. It is then perfectly clear 
that the General Secretary insists on uniformity of method 
and ‘thought. He disclaims this principle verbally, but 
acts on it practically. It will be necessary, I think, to 
call a Special Meeting of the General Council next 
summer to decide on the steps which can be taken 
to maintain the T.S. Constitution against a Section 
which sets it at naught. It is quite clear that Dr. Steiner 
and his followers reject the T. S. Constitution and Rules; 
how much better it would be for us all if they frankly 
and honestly withdrew and made their own Society, 
which might then remain in fraternal relations with us, 
and yet put on its members whatever restrictions it 
thought desirable. Within the T. S. the restrictions put 
by the German Section on individual liberty of thought 


and action are not maintainable. 


* 
* * 


The T.S. is face to face with an organised attack, — 
engineered by the most dangerous enemy that liberty of © 
thought and speech have ever had—the Jesuits. H. P. B. Í 
long ago warned us that this conflict ‘would come, and | 
now it is upon us. They work in different lands 
in different disguises, but aim steadily at one thing 
- —the destruction or the distortion of Theosophy. In 
America, they started a secret organisation, called 
the Universal Brotherhood (not openly identical with 

Mrs. Tingley’s U. B.), and within this the ‘ Besant 
Union,’ and cleverly induced Theosophists to think that — 
_ they were working in my interests. Their chief tool has — 
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now joined the Roman Catholic Church. In Germany, 
they are working to secure the predominance of Christian- 
ity in the T.S., thus distorting it into a Christianising 
sect, and making certain its rejection in the East. They 
‘use their old weapons—misrepresentation, slander, false 
charges, all levelled against the leaders of the movement 
they seek to destroy; and all means are good ad 
majorem Dei gloriam. The ‘Black General,’ as their 
Head is called, has agents everywhere. Attacks are 
circulated in many countries, in many tongues ; money 
is poured out like water; one day’s post brings attacks 
from Rome, from Stockholm, from Hongkong. It is 


: very interesting to watch, and one recalls the words of © 


warning that “the devil is come down unto you, 

having great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath 

but a short time”. The old record bids men rejoice 

because it is so; of such combats the Bhagavad-Gita 

says that they are the open door to heaven. Therefore 

' the word goes out to all faithful members: “ Quit you 
like men: be strong.” 

* x , 
A very interesting account—which reads like the 
prologue of one of Rider Haggard’s novels—appears in 


an illustrated American journal issued by ‘The Star - 


Company’. (The name is not given.) It is written by 
Dr. Paul Schliemann, grandson of the famous archzolo- 
gist, Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, who carried out the 


excavations which revealed Troy to the modern world. 
He unburied nine cities, one above the other ; the second. 
of these, or the eighth from the lowest, was ancient — 


Troy. The antiquity of the deepest but one runs far 
back into the night of time: “ Very conservatively, its 


destruction may be placed at 20,000 B.C.” (Thisis — 
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not an extract from Man: How, Whence and Whither !) 
The lowest but one, therefore, must run very many 
thousands of years further back, and it was in this city 
that Dr. Heinrich Schliemann found in 1873 a bronze 
vase, with an inscription: “From the King Chronos of 
Atlantis.” On his deathbed, the great archeologist 
declared his belief in the lost continent of Atlantis as 
“the cradle of all our civilisation”. He left certain 
directions in a sealed envelope, to be opened only by a 
member of his family who would swear “to devote his 
life to the researches outlined therein”. His grandson, 
Dr. Paul Schliemann, took the vow, and is carrying it 
out, with results which are already sufficiently astonish- 
ing to the modern world. Already a map is published 
which recalls Theosophical sketches, but which will 
need to be amended. 
oe 
Another important event is the delivery of a course 
of three lectures on Christian Mysticism by the Dean of 
S. Paul’s. He declared that : ‘‘ Mystical experience is a 
solid fact, guaranteed by those who have had it.” He truly 
said that it could not be passed on to others, but that 
others wanted to learn from Mystics their explanations. 
“To the Mystic, heaven was a state rather than a place, 
‘something which was all about us : . . Mysticism assert- 
ed that a spiritual world was oa to be necessary by 
the highest - experiences of the soul; it asserted that 
we were in part at certain times in an eternal and spirit- 
ual world.” The Times had a leading article on the 
subject, saying that Mysticism was “commonly supposed 
_ to be an obsolete state of mind, or to persist only among 
_ the ignorant and sentimental”. Very ignorant of the — 
history of religion must pe those who Hias ‘commonly : 


y 
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suppose”! But such people, Zhe Times thinks, must 
have been much surprised by the Dean’s remarks, which 
make Mysticism alone “ religion at first hand”. The 
Mystic’s faith “is more scientifically secure” than 
that of others. And the article proceeds to make a very 
good defence of the Mystic. Thus from without and 
from within, from Atlantis and from S. Paul’s, arguments 
are coming which justify the ridiculed teachings of 
Theosophy. H. P. B. told us in the nineteenth century 
that many proofs would be given in the twentieth of the 
truth of her statements. O great Pioneer! the proofs 
are accumulating. 
* x 
The Dean of S. Paul’s must be careful, or he will 
have leaflets circulated all over Europe denouncing him 
as immoral. He is reported in The Times of November 6, 
1912, as giving asecond lecture on the ethics of Mysticism, 
and as saying of the state of illumination that: “ Strictly 
it was not a moral state, as morality in the ordinary 
sense was transcended in that state.” We are likely to 
have Mr. Fussell of Point-Loma issuing this sentence 
as: “ Mysticism is not a moral state,” and declaring it 
to be therefore immoral. The Dean pointed out, it is 


true, that “the lowest ideal of the Mystic was that he — 


should become the ideal citizen”. But this can be 
omitted. All over the world Mr. Fussell has circulated 
my own statement that the “ F. S. has no moral code,” 
and has suppressed the remainder of the statement that 
the T. S. has the noblest moral ideals, and strives to live 
in the spirit of Christ rather than by the law of Moses. 
The article from which the words are taken contains 
the most strenuous assertions of the necessity for the 
noblest moral life. Mr. Fussell’s statement is on a 
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To those whose ears are open, all nature is ever 
singing, and truly melodious is the chant which ever 
arises from our earth. As is said in Zzght on the Path, 
the sound of life “is not a cry but a song”. Glad isthe 
music which rings out from fairy-bells of blossoms 
dancing in the sunlight; glad is the murmur of innumer- 
able grass-blades swaying in the wind; glad is the song 
of the birds in the trees, weaving a tracery of audible - 
melody over the supporting warp of what are called the 
inaudible singings of creeping rootlets and of rising sap. 
“ All Thy works praise Thee, O Lord,” Lord of Life and 
of Love; and to the open eye and the open ear beauties 
undreamed of by our blind and deaf humanity fill the 
fragrant air with daintiest measures and harmonies of 


countless microtones. 


% 


Colonel Roosevelt has his friends and his enemies. 
One of our New York members writes that a lawyer of 
much ability and with no personal reasons for so think- 
ing, “considers the Colonel as the worst reprobate that 
this country has produced ; and a few nights ago I heard 
a prominent clergyman say that he considered him the 
greatest man since Jesus”. As is the case where most 
great men are concerned, opinions are violent, for and X 
against. And Theodore Roosevelt is a great man. It i 
did not need as proof his splendid courage when he was 
shot. He has struck a high and pure note in American 
politics, and I hope he will succeed Dr. Wilson at the 
White House. 


* 


The Mysore Widows’ Home is an admirable institu- 
tion, and we are glad to see from its Report that itis — 
doing well, and that H. H. Maharaja of Mysore has — 
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given a building for the Home anda monthly grant of 
Rs. 60. The Mangalore Report of the Depressed Classes 
Mission shows fair support, and much devotion is spent 
upon its work; but it is evidently uphill labour. The 
attempt to form a Pañchama colony goes forward but 
slowly. Great credit is due to those who are trying to 
improve the miserable conditions under which so many 
of the Panchamas live. 


Narottam M. Goculdas, Esq., F.T. S., while Sheriff 
of Bombay, had the admirable idea of creating a Two- 
Anna (two-penny) Famine Fund for the relief of the 
Kathiawar sufferers. No less than Rs. 78,088-14-10 
has been collected for this Fund, since it was started 
on January 13, 1912. Three cattle kitchens were 
opened, and a big grain shop was established where 
grain was sold at reduced rates—one of the best forms 
of help. Rs. 62,932-14-8 went in fodder for the 
starving cattle. Mr. Narottam M. Goculdas is thinking 
of starting a ‘ Presidency Permanent Famine Fund’ ; 
he says: “A draft of the scheme is being made ready 
and will be placed before the public in a short time.” 


Such a Fund would be able to meet a call for relief at. 
‘once, whereas now there is much delay in collecting- 


money when the need for it is already urgent. The 
idea is a good one, and we trust it will be successfully 


carried out. ; 


The Victoria Hall was packed each Sunday for my 
lectures, and hundreds of people were shut out, and went 


away disappointed. Some Madras gentlemen very — 


generously arranged to hire the great circus tent, belong- 


ing to the Parsi Theatrical Company, on November 29th, ripe 
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so that all who wished might hear. The place was. 
crowded, all standing room being occupied. I lectured 
on ‘ The Higher Self and the Spiritual Life’. The four 
lectures are being published separately, and will also be 
issued in a little volume. We sold some reserved seat 
tickets for the three lectures, and after paying the 
expenses, we have forwarded the surplus to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

In the London Lodge of the T. S., our Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. P. Sinnett, is delivering a very interesting 
course of lectures on Astronomy, illustrated by lantern 
slides. Mr. Sinnett treats the subject from the ordinary 
scientific standpoint, illuminating it by occult teachings. 
The lectures are arousing, needless to say, very great inter- 
est. Conversational meetings are held in the afternoons, 
alternating with the lectures in the evenings. We hope 


that these lectures may later be issued as Transactions. 


* 
* * 


- The Hon. Mr. Khan Bahadur Kudus Badsha Sahab 
has been appointed Sheriff of Madras for the coming 
year, and The Madras Mail remarks: “Much respected 
amongst the English, Muhammadan and Hindi com- 
munities, his. Tooman to the Shrievalty will give 
ao Satisfaction i in all quarters.” This gentleman was one of | . 
ee ae he: Gout the address of the citizens of. Madras, 5 


oe 


ee 
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the Theosophical Society. He met her by chance at the 
house of a friend he was visiting and asked to what religion 
she belonged. She said, “ I ama Theosophist, ” quite expecting 
him to freeze up. But his comment was this : “Well, material- 
ism is dead and buried for ever, thanks to your lot.” 


There is a truth in that, for H. P. B. did not give 
her life in vain. She slew the dragon of materialism, 
and only its reflex writhings remain. 

* 

There is a paper called Zhe Watch-Tower, the 
organ of an American body, ‘The International Bible 
Students’ Association’. At a Convention held last year, 
the Association appointed a Committee to make a tour 
round the world, and to “ supply an unvarnished report 
of the true condition of affairs in Oriental lands, | 
amongst the peoples usually termed ‘heathens’.” The | 
report is contained in the April number of the above 
magazine and has just reached me. It is the most 
extraordinarily fair and honest report of the ‘ heathen’ 
which I have ever seen from a Christian pen. Some 
extracts from it willbe found elsewhere in our columns. 


* 
* * 
What do our readers think of this ? 


Nid oes cwestiwn a glywir yn amlach pan siaradir am 
ailymgnawdoliad na: “Os bum yma o’r blaen, paham na 
chofiaf hyny ?” Fe rydd ychy dig ystyriaeth i ffeithiau atebiad 
Pr gofyniad. 


It is not a cipher, but is a proof that Theosophy is i 
reaching our Welsh brethren in their own mother- | 
tongue. Hearty congratulations to the enterprising i 
Welsh Theosophists. It isa translation of ‘Why our | 
past lives are forgotten, and ‘ Karma,’ from ‘ Elementary 
Theosophy ’ in THE THEOSOPHIST. The little pamphlet 
is issued by the Cardiff Lodge, and its publication is due 
to a devoted Welsh member 

Pira 
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I am very glad to announce that ẹ Maidanapalle zes 


High School—for which Mr. Ernest Wood did‘so much, 
and to which he added a fine laboratory by the help of 
Mr. Charles Harvey—has received another most valu- 
able addition to its buildings, in the shape of a Library. 
It is erected by a son to the memory of his father, and 
he has given it his father’s name, ‘The Mulbagal 
Venkoba Rao Library’. The foundation-stone was laid 
on November 29th by the Headmaster, Mr. Giri Rao, 
B. A., and the Collector presided, and said some generous 
words of praise. 
eo 

As we go to press the Times report of Dr. Inge’s 
third lecture reaches us. He dealt with prayer as the 
Mystic knows it, and advised his hearers to learn about 
it rather than to “condemn it with faint praise, or point 
out the mistakes and heresies to which it might lead”. 
The true Mystic did all work as worship. He “was 
too strong a sacramentalist to care much for sacraments ” 
—a pregnant phrase. “If he was filled with water 
springing up into everlasting life, he could not very 
much care for the stagnant cisterns of tradition.” The 
Dean did not believe in the objective reality of visions 
and like phenomena, but he did believe in the Mystics’ 
great central experience—direct communion with God. 
Perhaps, after awhile, the Dean will realise that, while 
the outer phenomena of a vision may be created by the 
mind, there are underlying facts of an objective world 
which are seen through the mental atmosphere which 


distorts them, and imposes on them its own colouring. — B z 
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hy THE WATCHERS FOR THE DAWN 
(A Song of Advent) 


The Vision is there, it is there 
For all who have eyes to behold, 
And the sounds of His Coming are clear 
For those who have ears to hear. 


As the morning, so tender and fair, 
In a glory of crimson and gold, 
Rises, with light from the East, 
Rises for greatest and least ; 
And the flowers, at the Sun’s high feast, 
Open their blooms and rejoice; < 
And the birds, with welcoming voice, 
Sing at the Coming of Day, 
Shout for their joy of the light :— 


‘wit So it shall Bes it shall be, 
ts For our world, so weary and sad, - ‘ 
When the mighty shall know there is none so mighty 


as He; 

nt humihip shall lift up their eyes to His Face, and 

e glad; ; 

And the souls of the eager, the loving, shall open .as_ 
flowers, "GSoC x; 
In the glow of those wonderful hours, ; 
When the Teacher of Angels and men 
Moves in our midst again. 


That is not far away.) 


f ” 

| But now, in the end of the night, 

i Now, in the hush of the dawn, 

_ Now, when the veil that is drawn È 


| a) (So shall it be, ye weary, in the Day 


Betwixt men’s eyes and the Light 
Hath begun to quiver, hath thinned, 
Till a breath of the Heavenly Wind 


; ; it asunder : 
| ih P wel and great glory, and wonder, 
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The Light of the World shall shine, and the Day of the 
Lord shall break— 
Even now, in the end of the night, 
There are those who stir and awake, 

Who rejoice that the darkness is well nigh past, 
That the Day of the Lord is at hand, 
That the Coming of Christ is near, 

That not for ever, unending, the night shall last. 
They are waking in every land, 
And their watch-fires are burning clear. 
Like stars, in the spaces of night, 

They shall burn and burn, till they fade out of sight, 
In a glory of infinite light. 


And now, in the end of the dark that has hung so heavy 
and long, 

As the birds break the hush of the dawn with fragments 
of welcoming song, 

So hearts call to hearts in the stillness, rejoice, and are 
strong ; 
So fire unto fire is beaconing, far and wide, 
So the lovers of Christ proclaim them on every side. 

So their fires shine out, one by one, 

And they call to each other, the whole world round, 

Till their glimmering fires shall be quenched in the blaze ~ 
of the Sun, hee A 

- And their fragments of song in the great Hosanna be “pe 

‘drowned. 


- By ineffable Hope posse sad 
_ These are they who wait, Be Se 
Calm in a world’s unrest, es DAE RLS 
-Fearless ’mid doubts and. hate, - $ oe 
oA ‘Hopefully hearing the cry of a whole humanity’s ; need ; = 
ee the clamour of warring nations and classes, the 
___. Babel of creeds, ee 
-  _Bewilders them not ; for they know mie = ; =e, 
_ Thatthe Elder Brother of men, aes Bats: 
«The Incarnate Wisdom of God, _ ae 
~The Mouth that utters His Word, . 
— The Master of Masters, the Lord 
Of Angels and _men, the Desire of all Natio 
- Saviou SEANA Z: EATR 
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_ Bring Truth to them that fervently seek, 

To souls, awake and alive, fuller abundance of Life, 

Infinite Pity to souls crushed, and unhappy, and weak— 
Judgment, stern as a sword, 5 
Mercy, as pouring of balm; 
To the proud, the rebuke of the Lord, 

To the lovers of Peace, to the men of good-will, —His Calm. 


‘He that j is faithful and true, 
‘He who hath sworn—* I Come,” 

_ Comes to make all things new. 
Voices of earth, be dumb. 


_ Ye, whose fires burn bright, 
Whose ears are quick to hear, ; 
Watchmen, in many a land, ; 
Watchmen, what of the night 3 ? a 
Say, is the Morning near ? ) = 
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coe The night is far spent, and the Das, the Day ei the Lord, 
is at hand.” 


ee : c W. ‘Scott-Moneriett 
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HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY’ 


By MADAME PISSAREFF 


Surrounded by love and hatred of parties, her immortal 
personality Boes through the annals of the world’s history. 


: s —Schiller. 
THE FIRST PERIOD OF H. P. BLAVATSKY’S LIFE 


NE can hardly imagine anything more wonderful ; S 
' and more unjust than the persistent misunder- = È 
standing, and even enmity, which Russian educated ; 
society still shows towards its great county one ee 
=e FAS P. Blavatsky. ; 
x ‘Eighteen years have gone by since the aes i her 
death; more than thirty years since she founded the i 
; Theosophical Society—time enough to bring forth an ae 
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She was the first revealer in modern days of the 
occult teaching on which all religions are founded, and 
the first to make an effort to give a religio- philosophic 
synthesis of all ages and all races. She brought about 
the revival of interest in the ancient Eastern wisdom, 
and created an international brotherhood embodying a 
reverence for human thought, in whatever language 
expressed, a broad tolerance for all members of the 
human family, and an effort to realise not a dreamy, but 
a concrete, idealism, transfused into all spheres of life. 
Such results should silence enmity, and awaken a deep 
interest in the wonderful power of a soul, which could 
give such an impetus to human thought. Yet in Russia 
the name of H. P. B. is still surrounded with distrust, 
and there is not a single influential voice to say a 
word in favour of her, who in justice should be re- 
garded as the glory and pride of her country. 

Out of all her literary work, which revealed to 
western Europe the occult teachings of the ancient 
East, only one book, Tke Vozce of the Silence, has been 
translated into Russian up to last year; and her literary - 
name is known only by the /ndian Sketches, which, 
under the title of From the Caves and Jungles of 
Hindustan, were published in the Russian Messenger 
in the beginning of the eighties. All I can find in 
Russian literature concerning H.P. B. is a fiendish pam- 
phlet by W. Solovieff, several articles by the same author, 
but adopting quite a different attitude, in the Rebus 
(July, 1884), and two articles in the Dictionary of 
Vengerof. One of these is a quite insignificant bio- 
graphy, made up from third-hand information, and the - 
other is by Wladimir Solovieff. If we add to this a 
biographical sketch, very little known, by H. P. B.’s 
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sister, Vera P. Jelichovsky, issued in the Russian 
Obosreine, 1891, a book by the same author written in 
answer to the above-mentioned pamphlet of W. Solo- 
vieff: H. P. Blavatsky and the. Modern Priest of Truth, 
and two articles in Rebus, 1881-2, also by Madam 
Jelichovsky, we include all that has ever been written 
in the Russian language about H. P. B. 

H. P. B., by her wonderful psychic organism, show- 
ing powers which the majority of people have not yet 
developed, so far outdistances the type of a modern 
intellectual man, that only the psychology of the future 
may be able to understand her fully and to define her 
qualities. History tells us, that now and again there have 
already appeared human beings gifted with powers un- 
known to mankind; such were Cagliostro, Jacob Böhme, 
Swedenborg, and others, but the difference between 
them and H.P. B. is great. They lived in other times, 
when communication between people was slow and state- 
ments were difficult to verify, and critical analysis was 
yet in its infancy, so that we have only vague legends © 
about their wonderful powers; but H. P. B. appeared 
in the world at a time, when intellectual inter-communi- 
cation goes on all over the world with great rapidity, 
‘when every remarkable fact becomes immediately all 
the world’s property. She lived successively, quite 
openly, in three different parts of the world receiving 
anyone who wished to see her, and was personally 
. known to a multitude of people of every nationality and 
profession. She was also known to many scholars of 
America, Asia and ‘Europe. She herself, her life, and 
her so-called miracles, were in everybody’s sight. It 
was impossible to ignore her or turn her into a vague 
legend. But few realise even now that not only the — 
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teaching she has brought from the East, but she herself, 
her personality, and her wonderful psychic gifts, are of 
the greatest importance to our epoch. She is not a 
theory, but a fact, and this fact affirms most persistently, 
that science must either broaden its limits, enclosing in 
its boundaries not only physical phenomena but also the 
‘super-physical, and accept psychic and spiritual evolu- 
tion as well as the evolution of forms, or—lay down its 
arms and consider itself as helpless in view of the higher 
order of phenomena. From this standpoint, as a fact far 
outstripping its epoch in its inner qualities and lending 
deeply interesting suggestions as to future lines of human 
development, H. P. B. ought to be of the greatest inter- 
est to modern psychologists ; how this interest has been 
shown in reality, we know from the Report of the 
scientific Psychical Research Society. I found no better 
attitude in any other accounts of professional scientists. 
Hu When one comes across reminiscences and recol- 
rh lections of those who knew H. P. B. personally, both 
ae friends and foes, or when one questions the living 
aes witnesses of her life, one is struck with the variety of 
their opinions: as if it were not one, but many, who pass 
HA before one’s vision under that same name of ‘ H. P. B”.. | 
Me; To some she is a great being, who opens new ways to | 
i the world—to others a dangerous destroyer of religions; 
to some a charming, brilliant companion—to others a 
misty exponent of inconceivable metaphysics; she is 
either a great heart full of compassion for all sufferers, _ 
or a soul knowing no mercy; either a clairvoyant, 
penetrating into the depths of a soul, or a naive believer 
in the first comer ; some speak of her endless patience, — 
‘others of her turbulent irascibility ; and so on, ad y 
infinitum. Indeed there are no brilliant features of A 
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human soul that are not connected with the name of 
this wonderful woman. 

No one knew her wholly, with all her qualities. 
Her uniqueness went so far, that even her nearest 
and dearest felt puzzled and mistrustful.* 

The tragedy of the solitariness becomes evident 
when one reads her biography, written by her beloved 
sister—alongside of the latter’s love, how much mis- 
understanding, often confusion, how much enforced 
confidence, just because she saw “irrefutable proofs ” 
What an astonishment this loving sister expresses when 
she meets with a very high appeciation of H. P. B.’s 
personality ; on such occasions she feels like apologising, 
as if to say: “ Well, this is rather too much!” 

Yet. this is very natural. H. P.B.’s qualities were 
so far above the usual level that they were too foreign 
to the great majority. Someone said about her that: 
“ she rose to heights where only eagles among men may 
soar, and those who could not rise with her saw only 
the dust on her soles”. Even her nearest co-worker 
and assistant, Colonel Olcott, confesses in his Dzary, 
that, in spite of many years of companionship, he could 
never answer his own pregnant question: “Who was 
"H. P. B.?”—so resistant to any ordinary definition was 
her many-sided nature, so unusual were many of her 
qualities and manifestations. But in some of the 
descriptions all who knew her agree: all affirm that she 
possessed an extraordinary spiritual power, which sub- 
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teaching she has brought from the East, but she herself, 
her personality, and her wonderful psychic gifts, are of 
the greatest importance to our epoch. She is not a 
theory, but a fact, and this fact affirms most persistently, 
that science must either broaden its limits, enclosing in 
its boundaries not only physical phenomena but also the 
super-physical, and accept psychic and spiritual evolu- 
tion as well as the evolution of forms, or—lay down its 
arms and consider itself as helpless in view of the higher 
order of phenomena. From this standpoint, as a fact far 
outstripping its epoch in its inner qualities and lending 
deeply interesting suggestions as to future lines of human 
development, H. P. B. ought to be of the greatest inter- 
est to modern psychologists ; ow this interest has been 
shown in reality, we know from the Report of the 
scientific Psychical Research Society. I found no better 
attitude in any other accounts of professional scientists. 


When one comes across reminiscences and recol- 


lections of those who knew H.P. B. personally, both 
friends and foes, or when one questions the living 
witnesses of her life, oneis struck with the variety of 
their opinions, as if it were not one, but many, who pass 
before one’s vision under that same name of ‘ H. P. B®. 
To some she is a great being, who opens new ways to 
the world—to others a dangerous destroyer of religions ; 
to some a charming, brilliant companion—to others a 
misty exponent of inconceivable metaphysics; she is 


either a great heart full of compassion for all sufferers, ` 


or a soul knowing no mercy; either a clairvoyant, 
penetrating into the depths of a soul, or a naive believer 


-in the first comer ; some speak of her endless patience, ; 
-others of her turbulent irascibility ; and so on, ad 
infinitum. Indeed there are no brilliant features’ ofa 
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human soul that are not connected with the name of 
this wonderful woman. 
No one knew her wholly, with all her qualities. 
Her uniqueness went so far, that even her nearest 
and dearest felt puzzled and mistrustful.* 
The tragedy of the solitariness becomes evident 
when one reads her biography, written by her beloved 
sister—alongside of the latter’s love, how much mis- 
understanding, often confusion, how much enforced 
confidence, just because she saw “irrefutable proofs ” 
What an astonishment this loving sister expresses when 
she meets with a very high appeciation of H. P. B.’s 
personality ; on such occasions she feels like apologising, 
as if to say: “‘ Well, this is rather too much!” 
Yet this is very natural. H.P.B.’s qualities were 
so far above the usual level that they were too foreign 
to the great majority. Someone said about her that: 
“ she rose to heights where only eagles among men may 
soar, and those who could not rise with her saw only 
the dust on her soles”. Even her nearest co-worker 
and assistant, Colonel Olcott, confesses in his Dzary, 
that, in spite of many years of companionship, he could 
_ never answer his own pregnant question: “Who was 

H. P. B.?”—so resistant to any ordinary definition was 
her many-sided nature, so unusual were many of her 
qualities and manifestations. But in some of the 
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she had a striking, limitless sincerity. This sincerity 
tells in every expression of her ardent soul, which never 
shrank before the “what will be thought of her?” “ how 
will they read her thoughts and actions?” It tells also 
in the spontaneity of her letters, in every detail of her 
stormy life, full of suffering. Her sincerity and con- 
fidence reached a degree most amazing in one so 
rich in experience: to begin with, there was the life of 
a young Russian girl in good society during the time 
of serfdom; and then the quite fairy-tale experiences of 
India and Tibet in the vé/e of a disciple of eastern Sages, 
and finally the no less extraordinary position of a spiritual 
teacher and herald of the Ancient Wisdom among 
highly-cultured Englishmen in the soberest of European 
centres—London. 

One of H. P. B.’s qualities, which exercised a great 
attraction on her own friends, and at the same time 
sometimes seriously harmed her, was her well-pointed, 
brilliant humour, mostly kindly meant, but sometimes 
ruffling to petty ambitions. 

Those who knew her in her earlier days, remember 
her with delight—unswerving, impetuous, merry, spark- 
ling with acute humour, and witty conversation. She 
loved to joke, to tease, to create a commotion. Her 
niece, N. W. Jelichovsky, says: “ Aunt had a wonder- 
ful quality: for the sake of a joke, or a witty word, 

she would bring anything upon herself. Sometimes 
we laughed ourselves into hysterics, listening to her 
interviews with London reporters. Mother often re- 
proached her: ‘Why do you invent all this?’ ‘Ah, 
well, they are poor chaps; let them earn something!’ 
Sometimes she would tell impossible stories even to 
her Theosophical friends, just to make them laugh. 
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We did laugh then—but with some people out of the 
dullness which does not understand a joke, there came 
a lot of misunderstandings and unpleasantness and not 
only unpleasantness. It is very likely that some of those 
who were affected by her jokes went over into her 
enemies’ camp. 
` Her enemies may be divided into two categories : 
enemies of her teaching and her personal ill-wishers. 
Among the first, the most violent were the missionaries 
residing in India, whose influence was shattered by her 
striving to unite in a general Esotericism all ancient 
Aryan beliefs, and to trace the origin of all religions to 
one divine Source. Besides the missionaries, she had 
alsovenemies among the orthodox spiritists, whose teach- 
ings She undermined, both by numerous articles and 
bonypesation®, with her usual straightforwardness. She 
had also personal enemies among the English in India. By ee 
nature she loved freedom and hated conventionality, and | 
~ this alone shocked English society in India, which 
could not forgive her for preferring the despised Hindi; 
moreover all those who approached her with a selfish 
desire to gain the occult knowledge which gave her | 
power to manifest her ‘wonders’ and who did not get. 
_any, they also became her foes. The result of all this 
hatred was the well-known case of Coulomb, Patterso } 
and Hodgson. 
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any definite information can be had; this period lasted 
twenty years, from 1848 up to 1872, with an interval of 
four years spent in Russia with her relatives. The third, 
which lasted from 1872 up to her death, was spent in 
America and India, and the last six years in Europe, 
among many witnesses who knew Helena Petrovna well. 
Of this period there are many biographical sketches and 
articles on it, written by those who were near to her. 

It is much more difficult to get a clear idea 

of her childhood. From the two books of her sister 
V. P. Jelichovsky, When J was Little, and My Youth, 
where she describes her family, one can hardly get any 
idea of Helena Petrovna’s character and experiences. 
This is partly due to the fact, that Madame Jelichovsky 
was four years younger than her sister, and could not 
consciously observe her, who, by her own statement, lived 
quite a separate life ; and partly because during the thirties 
of the last century, when the sisters were children, 
supernormal psychic powers must have been consider- 
ed as something very undesirable, and to be kept hidden 
from other children. ‘The second source of information 
is Mr. Sinnett’s book, /uczdents in the Life of Madame 
Blavatsky ; it gives many interesting details, but the 
author wrote his book from chance narratives of Helena 
Petrovna, and it is difficult to be sure how far he re- 
membered accurately, and how prompt he was in putting 
them down. 

Among the people of her own age, her aunt Nadejda 
Andreevna Fadeeva—only three years older than Helena 
Petrovna—who was on most intimate terms with her 
when they were children, confirms the wonderful 
phenomena surrounding H.P.B. in her childhood. One of 
her letters, written in May, 1877, is given in Mrs. Besant’s 
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brochure, H. P. Blavatsky and the Masters of Wisdom, 
London, 1907. 

The physical heredity of H. P. B. isratherinteresting, 
as among her ancestors were representatives of France, 
Germany and Russia. By her father she was descended 
from the reigning Mecklenburg Princes, Hahn von 
Rottenstein-Hahn. Her mother was grand-daughter of 
Bandre du Plessy—an exiled Huguenot, obliged to leave 
France on account of religious persecution, who, in 1787, 
married Prince Pavel Vasilievitch Dolgoruky; their 
daughter, Princess Helena Petrovna Dolgoruky, married 
Andrez Michailovitch Fadeef and was Helena Petrovna’s 
own grandmother, who herself brought up the early- 
orphaned children. She left the memory of a remarkable 
and highly cultured woman of unusual kindness, whose 
learning was quite exceptional in her age; she corre- 
sponded with many scholars, among them Mr. Murchison © 
the President of the London Geographical Society, with 
many noted botanists and mineralogists, one of whom 
named after her a fossil-shell discovered by him— 
Venus-Fadeef. She knew five foreign languages, paint- 
ed beautifully, and was in every way a remarkable 
woman. She herself educated her daughter Helena 
Andreevna, mother of Helena Petrovna, and transferred 
to her her gifted nature. Helena Andreevna wrote 
novels and stories, was well-known under the nom de 
plume ‘ Zenaida R.’ and was very popular in the forties. 
Her early death evoked universal grief and Brélomsky * 
devoted to her several eulogistic pages, calling her ‘the 
Russian Georges Sand’. I heard a good deal about the 
Fadeef family from Marie Grigorievna Ermoloff, who 
possessed a wonderfully clear memory, and knew gre 


1 A famous Russian critic. 
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Petrovna as a brilliant but very wilful young lady, 
who would not submit to anyone ; the family enjoyed a 
high reputation, and Helena Petrovna’s grand-mother 
was so highly thought of, that notwithstanding her not 
visiting anybody, the whole town came to “ pay her 
homage”. Besides the daughter Helena Andreevna, who 
married an artillery officer Hahn, and another daughter 
(Vitte by marriage) there were two more children: | 
Nadejda Andreevna who now lives at Odessa, and a son, 
Rostislav Andreevitch Fadeef, whom Helena Petrovna | 
loved so much that her biographer, H. S. Olcott, said 
that they and Vera Petrovna Jelichovsky (her sister) 
with her children—were her only attachments on earth. 
Left early an orphan, Helena Petrovna spent the 
greater part of her childhood in the home of her grand- 
father Fadeef, first in Saratoff, later at Tiflis. As far 
as we can judge, her childhood was very bright and joy- 
ful. In the summer, the whole family moved to the 
Governor’s summer residence, a large and ancient 
mansion surrounded by a garden with many mysterious 
nooks, a pond, and a deep ravine, behind which ran a dark 
forest descending to the banks of the Volga. The ardent 
child saw in nature a mysterious life of its own; she 
often conversed with birds and animals, and during the 
winter her learned grand-mother’s study presented such 
an interesting world that it would have fired even a less 
brilliant imagination. The study contained many curious 
things: various stuffed animals, and grinning heads of 
bears and tigers ; on one wall there were charming little 
humming-birds, glittering like so many bright flowers: 
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family very well when the Fadeefs resided at Tiflis, - 
while Madame Ermoloffs husband was the Governor 
of this province in the forties. She remembered Helena z 
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on the other sat owls, falcons and vultures, and above 
them, under the very ceiling, a large eagle spread its 
majestic wings. But the most awful was a white flamin- 
go, which stretched out its long neck, as if it were living. 
When the children came to their grand-mother’s study, 
they sat astride on the black stuffed horse or on the 
white seal, and in the twilight they fancied all these 
animals began to move, and the little Helena Petrovna 
told many terrible and captivating stories, especially 
about the white flamingo, whose wings seemed to have 
been sprinkled with blood. Besides the phenomena due 
to her near connection with nature and evident to all, 
there were others visible to her alone. From early 
childhood the clairvoyant child saw the majestic figure 
of a Hindi in a white turban, always one and the 
same. She knew him as well as she knew her own 
relatives and called him her Protector, saying that it 
was He who saved her in dangers. 

One of those accidents happened when she was 
thirteen years old: a horse she rode became frightened 
and ran away; the child was unseated and, getting 
entangled in the stirrup, hung on to it; instead of being 
killed, however, she felt round her body somebody’s 
arms, which supported her till the horse was stopped. 
Another accident happened much earlier, when she was 
quite a baby. She wished very much to examine a 
picture hanging high up on a wall and covered by a 
white curtain. She asked some one to uncover the 
picture, but her wish was not gratified. Once, being in 
the room alone, she pushed a table to the wall, put 
another small table over it, and a chair over this again, 
and succeeded in climbing to the top of it, holding sel 
with one hand to the dusty wall and with the other 
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reaching out to the curtain; she lost her balance and 


remembered nothing else. Coming to, she found herself 


lying on the floor safe and sound, both tables and the 
chair standing in their usual places, the curtain drawn 
over the picture, and the only proof of all this having 
really happened was a little trace of the small hand, left 
on the dusty wall under the picture. 

Thus the childhood and youth of Helena Petrevna 
passed under very happy conditions amidst a cultured 
and, it seems, a very friendly family, with benevolent 
traditions and a very sympathetic attitude towards the 
inferior classes. Her marriage at the age of eighteen 
with an elderly and unloved man, with whom she could 
not have anything in common, can be explained only by 
a keen desire to gain more freedom. If one imagines 
the conditions of life of a young lady in provincial ‘ high 
life,’ even in a good family, with all the prejudices and 
irksome etiquette of that time, one can easily understand 
how such conditions oppressed a nature so ardent, so 
difficult to limit, and so freedom-loving as the young 
Helena Petrovna’s must have been. Further happenings 
confirm this supposition: three months after her wed- 
ding,’ Helena Petrovna ran away from her husband, and 
this flight brings the first period of her life to a close, 
after which begins another, full of endless wanderings 
by sea and land in one or another part of the world. 


Helene F. Pissareff 


1 Some say on her wedding journey.—Ed. 
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THE BEARING OF RELIGIOUS IDEALS ON 
SOCIAL RE-ORGANISATION 


By ANNIE BESANT, P. T. S. 


(Concluded from p. 465) 


JA order to realise the effect of Religious Ideals on a 
Society growing up around them and dominated 
by them, we should carefully study the history of the 
past, bearing this in mind. Let us take for such study 
the Ideals of Christianity, and the development of Euro- 
pean Society under their influence. i 
Two main Ideals appear to me to be presented by 
‘Christianity : (1) The Value of the Individual; (2) Self- 
ssacrifice. 5 
E:S 
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The first of these made the Individual, instead of 
the Family, the social unit, and, by emphasising the — 
value of the individual soul, evolved and strengthened 
the sense of Individuality in man. The immense stress 
laid on the life here as determining man’s everlasting 
destiny ; the submergence of the idea of reincarnation— 
universal in the ancient world—entailing the perma- 
nence of the after-death happiness or misery brought 
about by the use of that one life on earth, thus magni- 
fying its importance beyond all measure ; the substitu- 
tion of this conception of the overwhelming value of 
earthly life with its accompanying heaven or hell for 
that of a continued life, repeatedly circling through the 
three worlds—physical, intermediate and heavenly—in 
a long evolutionary process by which, ultimately, per- 
fection was attained; all this inevitably led to the em- 
phasising of the value of the individual possessed of 
this single chance of salvation ; this one, short, span of 
earthly life linked to such gigantic outcome magnified 
the all-importance of the individual soul. “ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul? ” The Christian teaching, based on the Hebraic 
ideas of the fixed earth with its revolving firmament 
studded with sun and moon and “the stars also,” made 
man as truly the centre of life as was his earth of 
the universe. For man God descended upon earth, 
took birth in human flesh, and died; man’s salva- 
tion was God’s chief occupation; for man He rosé, 
ascended into heaven, and thence would come again; 
man’s behaviour pleased or grieved Him, made Him 
content or jealous and wrathful; ‘God is angry 
with the wicked every day”; heaven was clouded by 
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: 
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man’s ill-behaviour, and rejoiced over his contrition. 
Man’s importance became enormous in this scheme of 
things, and his value rose to an unimaginable figure. 
If we contrast it with the previous conception of a con- 
tinued life—with its quiet enduring of present wrong as 
the outcome of past ill-doing ; with its patient striving to 
plant seeds of qualities which in the future would flower 
and bear fruit; with its gentle disregard of the fate of 
a single life which bulked but small in the face of a 
life everlasting, stretching through a long vista of births 
and deaths—if we contrast these two conceptions, we 
shall realise the impetus given to Individuality by the 
Christian religion, the magnifying of the individual man. 

Hence we have, in the West, Individualism as the 
basis of Society ; Man stands alone, isolated, a congeries 
of inherent, inborn Rights. The apotheosis of the In- 
dividual is seen in the assertion of the Rights of Man, 
and the necessary corollary of a competitive Society ; 
the individual man asserts himself and fights against 
his fellows; the individual classes struggle with each 
other; the individual nations war with each other. 
Each fights for his own hand; each seeks to win by 
his own individual strength of body or brain that which 
he desires to possess ; competitors in trade carry on cut- 
throat competition; capitalist and workman fight by 
lock-out and strike; rival kingdoms seek the bloody 
arbitrament of war; the weaker nations are exploited 
for the enriching of the stronger; trade-expansion is 
forced by conical shot, and markets are opened by the 
sword; Society becomes a weltering chaos of strug- 
gling interests; might is right; the hand of the strong 
is on the throat of the weak ; the helpless is trampled 
under foot. 


fi fee 
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Is it, then, ill with the world? is this cockpit civilį. 
sation the result of the teaching of the Gentlest, the most 
Compassionate, of the Lover of men? Nay, be a little | 
patient, O critic of a great work of art while still half. 
hewn from the stone. All is very well, despite the out. 
ward seeming, for this strong Son of God, who is Man, 
is but evolving the forces which are necessary for the 
work which shall be done by Him when the strength 
which now crushes the weak shall be yoked to their 
service, and each seed of their pain shall blossom into 
the splendid flowers of their joy. | 

For the second Ideal of Christianity, shaped less | 

) by ecclesiastical ‘doctrine than by the all-compelling 


power of a Perfect Life, is that of Self-sacrifice, whereof 
the Cross is the ever-inspiring symbol; | 
.. . . the Cross of Christ 
Is more to us than all His miracles. 

The piteous figure of the dying Christ, thorn- 
crowned and scourged, nail-pierced and naked, was | 
lifted to the heights of unsurpassable command when 
o'er its pathetic weakness brooded the curbed omni- 
potence of a God, voluntarily bowing an Immortal Life 
to a shameful death, and permitting the strong hands | 
which upheld the universe to be nailed by His creatures | 
to the cross. Such was the Figure which silently stood 
over against Christendom—silently indeed, but there was 


magic in the silence. Through the storm and the tur- 
moil, through the struggle and the anguish, a voice was i ¢ 
ever softly breathing: “Forasmuch as ye have done it l z 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it ite 
unto me.” From the eyes of angry men and weeping — n 
women and hungry children shone out the dumb appeal 


of the eyes of the suffering Christ. Strength was shamed 
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in the moment of its triumph; ruth was stirred when 
greed should have slept, full-fed. In some wondrous 
way weakness was seen as being stronger than strength, 
and pain as sweeter than joy. And then there came to 
the heart of Christendom the meaning of the forgotten 
words spoken by its Lord: “ He that is greater among 
you, let him become as the younger, and he that is chief 
as he that doth serve... I am among you as he that 
doth serve.” Then rang out the words of His ser- 
vant Paul: “We that are strong ought to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves.” 
More and more is this Ideal of Self-sacrifice asserting 
itself in the Christendom of to-day, the Ideal of yoking 
strength to Service, of recognising the measure of power 
as the measure of responsibility, of the joy and the 
glory of voluntary renunciation. That is the Ideal 
to which the younger generation of the wealthy and the 
highly placed is stretching out hands aching to serve, is 
offering up hearts aflame with passionate devotion to 
man. And that is the Ideal which shall triumph, and 
shall turn the strength which has been gained in 
struggle to the uplifting of the trampled, which shall 
consecrate that strength to the performance of duties 
instead of to the assertion of rights. 

This is the Permanent Ideal, while the other is 
temporary, and shall pass away, having served its pur- 
Pose, and shall be looked back upon as marking one of 
the many Stages through which man has climbed from 


Savagery to Civilisation ; it will be seen clearly in the 


future—as Some already see it to-day—that Society could 
a endure as a Constant battle-field of warring in- 
terests, but that there must come a great reconstruction, 


in which the needs of all shall be reconsidered, the 
5 ; 
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happiness of all shall be aimed at, the extent of possession | y 
shall measure the duty of service. |F 
That is the Ideal which, in many different forms, is | t 
making its way among the nations of the West. Some- u 
times it appears in the fierce shape of democratic e 
Socialism, with class-hatred as its inspiration; but hate | € 
x 

I 

\ 

I 

1 

€ 


is a disintegrating force ; it cannot construct ; and every 
effort that springs from hatred is doomed to exhaust it- 
self in failure. Side by side with this is another form— 
a Socialism of love, which aims at giving, but does not 
exhort to spoliation. It is the noble longing of the happy | 
to bring happiness to the unhappy, of the educated to | 
bring knowledge to the uneducated, of those who have | 
leisure to bring leisure and diminution of toil to those | 
who labour. It is the feeling we call “the social con- 
science ”—a feeling which has its roots in love and | 
sympathy, and which is therefore constructive. For | 
the forces born of love are those which join together, | 
and only a Society which is built on love, and cemented 
by love, can endure through the ages of the future. 
Let us consider what religious Ideal will now serve 
us as a basis for the reconstruction of Society. What 
Ideal will suffice to breathe into men’s hearts the | 
necessary inspiration for action? Can such an Ideal 1 
be presented in a way so precise, clear, intelligible and | 
rational, that it will command the brains of men as well | 
as attract their hearts, that it will give to the social con- 
science the force of a natural law? Unless this can be | 
done, our labours will largely fail, for we cannot rely | 
for social reconstruction only on the generous impulses | 
of the noblest and most spiritual men and women. It 
is necessary that all people should feel that a law exists 
accord with which means happiness, and disregard of 
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n—slowly or swiftly, but inevitably. 
g which so compels human reason as 
the sense of an inviolable natural law, working ee. 
us, below, above us, a law from which we i 
escape, and to which we must conform ourse ves— 
or suffer. ‘In Society, as in religion and in morals, 
we must appeal to the reason, we must justify our 
proposals before the bar of the intellect ; only thus can 
we bring those whose instincts—growing out of the 
past—are anti-social, to realise that they cannot wisely 
satisfy those instincts, because such satisfaction would 
result ina common ruin, in which they, as well as 
others, would be engulfed. 

What’ religious Ideals, then, are there which may 
serve as a basis for Society, and may be seen as rooted 
in natural law, unchangeable and inviolable ? First: the 
One Life. We must realise that we all share a common 
Life, are rooted in that Life, so that nothing that 
injures another can be permanently good for any one of 
us; that the health of the body politic, as much as of 
the body individual, depends on the healthy working 
of every part, that if one part is diseased the whole of 
the body suffers. 

On this point science and religion teach the same 
truth. We can show, from a book on physiology, 
how the scientific man builds up, in ever more 
complicated fashion, that which he calls an indi- 
‘vidual. He recognises that each of our bodies is 
built Up of myriad individuals, each of which lives its 
own life, was born, grew, died and decayed; it is huge 
communities of these individuals which make our bodies 
i or cells he calls them as they are walled or 

walled—whether actively moving about in the blood, 


which brings rui 
For there is nothin 
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or comparatively stable ; these form the lowest grade of 
individuals. Then when these are joined together we. 
have the second grade of individuals—tissues. Tissues, 
joined together, give us the third grade of individuals— 
organs. Organs joined together make the fourth grade | 
of individuals—plant, animal and human bodies. Bodies | 
joined together make the fifth grade of individuals— | ! 
communities. Communities joined together make the 
sixth grade of individuals—nations. Nations joined to- | 
gether, make the seventh grade—Humanity. This is \ 
not the teaching of the poet, of the dreamer, of the man | 
fond of allegory, simile, symbol. It is the dry present 
ment of fact in the physiological handbook. For science, 
out of the study of diversity, has realised the underlying | 
unity, as religion, beginning with the unity, has divided 
gradually that unity in training the State, the Family, 
the Individual. The scientific man regards humanity 
as an organism, and religion recognises the same idea. 
Only where science sees one universal Life, religion sees | 
also one universal Consciousness, and calls that Con- l 
sciousness—GOD. Religion teaches the Immanence of | 
God: One Life in many forms, One Consciousness in | 
many consciousnesses, One Spirit in many spirits—The | 
ONE individualised for love’s sake, for bringing “ many 
sons unto glory ”. 


Í 
| 
Thus this idea of One Life in us and in all, One | 
Í 
} 
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Life expressing itself in countless individuals, is ex- 
pressed alike by religion and by science. It matters 
not whether we climb up to a truth from below by 
countless observations—the Method of Science, or. de- 
scend into matter from the heights of Spirit—the Method 
of Religion; both ultimately proclaim the same reality, 
and this unity of Life, and therefore of Humanity, may — 


P. 
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of be accepted from either. 
wel mon life is the only sur 


s Society in the multiplex 


nations. 


ide | Let us suppose that this thought becomes the 


ies! dominant thought in all minds ; will they not inevitably 
=| begin to realise that the health of the whole must depend 
he on the health of the parts? Put poison into the mouth, 
and the whole body suffers. Inject it into a vein, and 
is Ñ the whole body is sick. Allow poverty, misery, ignor- 
an Perce: to spread abroad in your body politic, and the 
| whole body politic becomes diseased, and there is no 
se, | sound health in it. A belief in the Immanence of God 
ng | compels the recognition. of the Solidarity of Man: 
ed | “There is one Spirit, and One Body.” The second 
ly,  truth~is only the earth-side of the first. Hence any 
ty scheme of social reconstruction that is to endure must 


a. | be based on the practical recognition of a common Life 
es | in which all are sharers. That means that there must 
n- be no slums, and no plague-spots of vice in our cities ; 


of it means the disappearance of the frightful poverty 
which gnaws at the life of millions of our fellow-beings. 


inii 

ie | It means such a recognition, such a realisation, of the 

y | common Life, that we who are cultured and comfortable 
shall feel diseased and tortured unless we are doing 

e our utmost to relieve our brothers and sisters from 


| 
i 
i 
Í 


suffering ; a realised common Life cannot rest content 
vinle there is so much agony unregarded. 

This is felt in blood-relationship. There is no 

‘ T of law to compel a brother to assist a brother; the 

a pecs in the heart negates the need for any other 

i a ; compels us to carry help to a suffering member 

e tamily. And it is true that “God hath made of 
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one blood” all the children of men; and until we feel : 
for those outside the blood-family as we feel for those, * 
within, until for us all form one family, until—in the 
phrase of an old Hindi scripture—we regard all the 
elders as our parents, the contemporaries as our brothers | 
and sisters, the youngers as our children, we have not, 
really risen to the human point of view at all. For in. 
true men and women, the sense of love, compassion | | 
and sympathy—of Service, in a word—stretches over | 
earth, through death, and back to earth again, and just | 

in proportion as we have evolved this quality in far. | | 
reaching benevolence are we truly Man. 

As this truth becomes generally recognised, all who 
suffer will have an indefeasible claim on all who are 
able to help, by the mere fact of their suffering ; ; instead | 
of running away from the sight of suffering, and trying : 
to forget it, as so many do to-day, we shall allow the | 
suffering to.wring our hearts until we have removed it 
from another, We shall live out the exquisite words of | 
that gem of literature, The Voice of the Silence, given to. 
us by H. P. Blavatsky: “Let not the fierce sun dry 
one tear of pain before thyself hast wiped it from the | | 
sufferer’s eye. But let each burning human tear drop | 
on thy heart and there remain; nor ever brush it off | 

until the pain that caused it is removed.” And it is | 
written: “To live to benefit mankind is the first step.” 

As this Ideal begins to rule, the sense of true Soli- | 
darity will arise, and Society will be built in full recog: | 

nition of the law that social health depends on the health | 
of every individual in Society, that it is not enough that 
some should be successful, but that all must have theif 
share of happy life. Without this, Society perishes: 
The law of the common Life, the expression of which 
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- ‘nto the very substance of the 
is Brotherhood, ieee ie con many Rape wee 
ane t and they have all broken up 
Knggom 2 eae ] hood. Where 

hen they denied the law of Brother 00 . r 
han is ignored, it breaks that which ignores it. 
Empires have been builded by King-Initiates, and have 
lasted for thousands of years 1n happiness and prosperity; 
but when, in later days, selfishness grasped the sceptre, 
the Empire slowly crumbled into dust. i 

The first Ideal, then, which is necessary for Social 
Reconstruction, is the Unity of Life—we are all one. 
None can suffer in the body politic without the happi- 
ness of all being tainted; success and failure are 
common for the whole of us; while to ignore the law 
may for a brief time bring success, in the long run it 
inevitably brings destruction. A man takes advan- 
tage of his fellow man, builds up his own business by 
the destruction of the businesses of his neighbours, 
gathers together money by injuring, not by serving, those 
around him. Perhaps as a lawyer he is unjust, unfair, 
and wins his cases and fame and fortune by unjust and 
unfair pleadings in our Courts. The result is that the 
standard of morality of the nation is lowered. Com- 
merce and trade become rotten, and no man can really 
trust his neighbour ; for the tricks of business and trade 
are played, and people know it. As mistrust gradually 
spreads through the people, prosperity sinks lower and 


lower; and the children and grand-children of the suc- 


cessful but dishonest man share in the degradation of the 
whole nation. For the poison that he put into the veins 
of the nation has gradually spread through the whole 
body, and the whole is sick and degraded: the national 
life becomes polluted and devitalised, and everyone 
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suffers. The wealth he gained by wrong is scattered 

and the family, for which he cheated and saved, si ky 

down in the general national decay. ~ 

Another religious Ideal, needed especially for the 

actual work of Social Reconstruction, is the joy and 

glory of Sacrifice. This again is beautifully seen in) 

` the family. No compulsion is there needed. Where, 

food goes short, the youngest children are the first to be, 

fed. The baby is the last to be neglected, when pressure 

comes upon the family resources : for, instinctively, the | 

elders feel that the burden must not fall on the weaker | 
shoulders, while they are there to bear it in their | 
stead. Sacrifice is seen not to be sorrow but a healthy | 
instinct of the true human heart, and wherever it meets | 
weakness there comes the impulse to serve. | 
And if this were carried out in the reconstruction 

of Society, what would be the result? No longer then 
would most be expected from the weakest, nor would the © 
bearing of the heaviest burdens be put on the shoulders 
least fitted to sustain them. Who, in our Society, are 
those who most need something of the ease of life— 
good food, good clothing, good shelter, and leisure that 
will truly recreate ? Surely it is those who toil—those 
who are giving their strength to production, and who 
for long hours labour for the common helping. And 
yet those, under our present system, are the worst fed, 
worst clothed, worst housed. It is far harder fora man, 
exhausted by eight, nine, ten hours of labour, to go 
home to a slum where the air is foul and the surround- 
ings repulsive, than it would be for one less exhausted. 
It may be said that he feels it less than would one 
accustomed to other life. That is true, for habit dulls. 
But is not this the heaviest condemnation of our social 
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we have crushed our workers down to the 
hey do not feel sufficiently acutely the 
evil conditions of their lives? We force them to be less 
the than human, and then plead their lack of refined 
and humanity as an excuse for leaving them as they are. 
i in) Modern civilisation has failed to make the masses 
ete of the people happy. Look at the faces of the poor; 
be! they are the faces of a saddened and weary people, 
ure! weary with the burden of life. Until the people are 
the happy, we have no right to talk of ‘ Society ’; there is 
ker! only a weltering chaos of social units, with no 
eir social organisation. But gradually we shall take the 
hy social question in hand, and aim at the realisation 
ets| of the splendid phrase: “From each according to his 
| capacity; fo each according to his needs.” That is the 
ion. Law of the Family, and one day it will be the Law of 
en the State; for it is the true social law. As the truth 
he of reincarnation becomes accepted once more, the duty 
srg of the elders to the youngers, the claim of the youngers 
re on the elders, will be recognised; help, protection and 
— | training will be gladly rendered by the elders, and the 


system, that 
nky point where t 


at evolution of the youngers will be quickened. 

Se | This can only come about by religious effort and 
ho | the religious spirit. Not out of the Ideal of material 
rd | Prosperity but out of the religious Ideal must spring the 
d, | Sacrifice that is joy, because it is the conscious ex- 
n, | pression of the common life; only out of the religious 
so Ideal can come the Brotherhood which exists in all its 
J- splendour in the spiritual world, and, in time, shall 
d. surely spread to us in this mortal sphere. It isthe 


Spiritual sight which is the true vision, and the testi- 
mony of the spiritual consciousness, which has been so 


ignored in the West, is beginning to be seen as an asset 
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in human Society. That spiritual consciousness alwayel 
speaks for Unity, for Brotherhood, for Service and for | 
Sacrifice; as it unfolds, it will bring the materials for! 
a nobler social State. | 
The Immanence of God; the duty of the strong ty | 
serve and to protect; the linking together of power and | 
responsibility; the realisation that the higher and stronger | 
should put forward no rights—that rights belong to the 
weaker and the more helpless; these Ideals, as they | 
are recognised, will regenerate Society, and will stimulate 
the noblest emotions of the human heart to love, to help 
and to serve. There will be no need of confiscatory | 
legislation, for the heart full of love will be the law of | 
| 


life; it will be a question of giving not of taking, of | 
voluntary help not of compelled drudgery. Then will | 
the danger of warfare pass away, and peace, which is 
the fruit of love, will spread over the lands. In the | 
unity realised by religion, the apparently conflicting | 
interests of men on the material plane will disappear, | 
and as the Spirit of Love dominates, the discords caused | 
by hatred will pass away. 
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THEOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 


By MARGUERITE M. C. POLLARD 


JE eR aS all the ages the greatest poets have 
always been Theosophists in the deepest sense. 
Dowered with the gifts of seership and of expression, 
they have been the revealers to mankind of the glories 
of the higher planes. One after another has come forth 
to reveal to suffering humanity the incomparable loveli- 
ness of Truth. Through all the ages they have wor- 
shipped the One under the aspect of Beauty, and 
through beauty have awakened other hearts to an in- 
satiable thirst for divine and imperishable Truth. The 
poets-of to-day have the same great office. Now, as of 
yore, they are priests of the robe of God, teaching man to 
love the beauties of physical nature as a manifestation 
oi the inconceivable glory of the Lord of Life. Already 
‘the voices of the day are heard across the voices of the 
dark” and there are many poets in advance of their age 
who have come in upon the crest of the advancing wave 
of thought. Too little are they listened to, too little can 
aoe their. voices heard above the fever and the 
to i E work-a-day world. It is fatal only to be able 
ce. a ages and to think that the whole earth 
a ae X unclean, and yet this is the point of 
ery poet of a new age has to encounter. 
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No conventions are more rigid than literary conventions, 


no prejudices more bitter than artistic prejudices, no 


martyrdom more painful than the poet’s martyrdom, 


Art is as free and spontaneous now as ever, the vision 


as fair now as it was in the beginning and as it shall be | 


ever for those who have poetic sight. Men may look 


back to a golden age in the dim past or forward to it in | 


the dim future, but always for the seeing eye the golden 
age is now and the Kingdom of Heaven is within. 
The poet is the great idealiser ; he sees life fresh 


with the dews of the morning. He isthe great inspirer, | 


because he is the man of aspiration, God-intoxicated, 
a’ visionary, yet able to body forth his vision and 
make it concrete. But too often he is the “ voice of 
one crying in the wilderness”: none heed him, pos- 


sibly till he has been dead for many years. “ God gave | 
the poet his song” and the poet to his age—to his | 
own age primarily, even though he be a poet for all | 
time. But comparatively few of his contemporaries | 


hear the song until the events or conditions that inspired 
it have long since passed and the voice of the singer is 
for ever still. A younger generation may raise “ the 


tardy bust,” but to what purpose? The poet rarely | 


gets his full meed of praise in his life-time, still more 
rarely in his youth; and yet of all men the poet is most 
sensitive to praise. The artistic vocation is to give 
pleasure. Praise to the poet is the outward and visible 


sign that he has fulfilled his mission. He spares 20 | 


pains to obtain it. 


Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
That last infirmity of noble minds, 
To scorn delights and live laborious days. 


Few poets feel the pleasing prick of that sput- 


Nearly always they have, like Browning, to bear yeats 
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S, | of neglect and indifference, to starve in garrets like 
of Goldsmith and Chatterton, to walk the streets all night 
oy | like Johnson and Savage, or to sell matches in the streets 
ai all day like Francis Thompson. If they be not “steeped 
e | in poverty to the very lips,” they are stretched upon 
k | “the rack of this rough world ” in other ways. “Envy 
in ‘and calumny and hate and pain” do their worst. The 
on | learned world, which ought to be the most sympathetic, 
| is generally hostile. Many sink. Others, purged even 
sh | of that last infirmity, continue to write because, like 
T, | Blake, they have a gift to give, a duty to accomplish. 
d, | Knowing that a herald has merely to deliver his mes- 
ad sage and is not concerned with the way in which it is 
of | received, they learn at last to say :— 
s- | There is delight in singing tho’ none hear 
| Beside the singer. 


It is for us to learn :— 


Sa _ There is delight 

all | In praising, tho’ the praiser sit alone 

iesi And see the prais’d far off him, far above. 

ed | The waste of poetic power through public indif- 
js ference is pitiful—pitiful from the point of view of the 
he | poet who suffers acutely in the process, but far more 


oly | pitiful from that of the generation which fails to 


re abreciate him. The poet has his vision and the joy 
| of creation. 

ost | I too will s thi k 

omething ma 

ive | And joy in the makea E 

ble | lthough to-morrow it seem 

ad i ike the empty words of a dream 


| Remembered on waking. 

hes a a contemporaries, sunk in ignorance, held 

ioy ie e grip of sloth, have no vision, only the 

E ee Heaven lies about them, but they - 

cane walk in outer darkness with weeping and 
ing of teeth, A- new poet ought to be welcomed 
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as tenderly as a new-born babe; his way should be l 
prepared as assiduously as that of a new prophet. There | 
is no fear that the rough places will be made too 
smooth, or that Ais path will be one of roses all the way, 
however we may toil. None of us can alter the mis- 
takes of the past, but each of us may cry with Napoleon: 
“Tavenir, lavenir, lavenir est a moi.” When the 
next great poet appears, we may be among the first to 
recognise him and to convince others that “a new 
planet has swum within our ken”. It is impossible to 
give infallible rules for the recognition of a great poet, 
but one would expect to find in him strong individuality, 
beauty and originality of form combined with depth 
and sublimity of thought. The whole history of literature 
shows that it is not easy to recognise these rare gifts. | 
“ We needs must love the highest when we see Th 
but we do not see it. We love Lancelot, or another; © 
any one but the blameless King. 
Chesterton has said that “great poets are obscure 
for two opposite reasons; now, because they are talk- — 
ing about something too large for anyone to understand; 
now again, because they are talking about something 
too small for any one to see”. But though it is difficult 
to recognise true greatness, our mental attitude may be 
one of watchfulness. We may be on the alert, ready | 
to welcome any real poet, ready to worship a great poet. 
We may have our lamps trimmed and our loins girded 
and when the Light-Bearer, the Son of the Morning, | 
arises, we shall hail gladly the Interpreter of the ideals | 
and aspirations of a new age, the herald of the day 
that is to be. 


But already the roseate hues of morning are tint- 
ing the eastern sky; much Theosophical truth 1S 


Paar BPEL e 
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being presented clothed in forms of inspired imagination, 
and steeped in the deepest emotions of the heart. Old 
storehouses of forgotten legends are being ransacked 
by modern Keltic bards, and in the light of Theosophy 
we see how much of the Ancient Wisdom these old folk- 
tales contain. 
The faery world, the world of elemental and angelic 
orders of beings, is ours once more. “Immortal mild 
proud shadows” haunt the woods and “ deep down ’mid 
coral caves” “the sweet wild creatures of the sea” 
await a day “when Ocean shall be earth’s sole heir es 
Yeats has peopled his world with these ethereal beings. 
There is a passage of wonderful weird beauty in ‘ The 
Countess Cathleen,’ in which the merchants call upon 
the water-folk to aid them in removing the Countess’s 
gold. The words of the invocation have a strange 
fascination of sound, and one could almost imagine them 
to be of mantric effect :— 


Come hither, hither, hither, water-folk: 

Come all you elemental populace ; 

Leave lonely the long-hoarding surges: leave 
he cymbals of the waves to clash alone, 

And, shaking the sea-tangles from your hair, 


Gather about us. 
All down the ages poets have agreed as to the 
lightness of the sea-faeries and the swiftness of their 
“printless’ feet. Lightness and swiftness are the 
qualities assigned to them by Yeats. 


I can hear a sound 

As from waves beating upon distant strands; 

And the Sea-creatures, like a surge of light, 

Pour eddying through the pathways of the oaks; 
nd as they come, the sentient grass and leaves 
ow toward them, and the tall drouth-faded oaks 
ondle the murmur of their flying feet. 


a In the poem entitled ‘To Some I have Talked with 
y the Fire’ Yeats discriminates between three orders 
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of the non-human evolutions. First there are the oppo. | 

sing forces, “ the dark folk, who live in souls of passionate — 

men”; secondly, there are the elementals, who have | 

not yet evolved a sense of right and wrong, “ the way- | 

ward, twilight companies ” 
Who sigh with mingled sorrow and content 


Because their blossoming dreams have never bent | 

Under the fruit of evil and of good. | 

And lastly there is the great deva kingdom, the | 
angels of all nations and all faiths, a | 
The embattled flaming multitude 

Who rise, wing above wing, flame above flame, | 

And, like a storm, cry the Ineffable Name, 

And with the clashing of their sword-blades make Í 

A rapturous music, till the morning break, | 


And the white hush end all, but the loud beat 
Of their long wings, the flash of their white feet. 


It is not possible to read far in Yeats’ poetry with- | 
out becoming aware of the presence of superphysical | 
beings. He writes of them with conviction, and believes | 
that a knowledge of their existence will soon again be | 
general. “I cannot get it out of my mind,” he says, | 
“that this age of criticism is about to pass, and an age i 
of imagination, of emotion, of moods, of revelation, about | 
to come in its place, for certainly belief in a supersen- i 
sual world is at hand ; and when the notion that we are 
phantoms of earth and water has gone down the wind, 
we will trust our own being and all it desires to invent.” 
He himself has an unshakable trust in the creative mind 
of man. For him, as for the old alchemists, imagination 
is the greatest of all powers, the first emanation o 
Divinity. In using it we become Godlike. 


Our imaginations are but fragments of the universal im 
agination, portions of the universal body of God, and as W 
enlarge our imagination by imaginative sympathy, and tran 
form with the beauty and peace of art the sorrows and joy, 
of the world, we put off the limited mortal man more an 
more, and put on the unlimited immortal man. 


Soe 


1 


ae 
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It is interesting to compare the mysticism of A. E. 
(George Russell) with that of Yeats. Both have felt 
the inspiration of the East, both have succumbed to the 
magical fascination of ancient Irish legend. Both, like 
Fiona Macleod, are confident that Ireland is yet to 
have a great future, to be “the nursery of the heroic 
powers and influences that go forth to conquer and die ”. 

It has been said that Yeats would have Ireland the 
Island of the Arts, and that A. E. would have Ireland the 
Island of Saints. Perhaps this is so: the latter certainly 
would fain kindle a spiritual fire to protect his people 
from the perils of materialism :— 


I declare the true ideal and destiny of the Kelt in this 
island to be the begetting of a humanity whose desires and 
visions shall rise above earth, illimitable into God-like nature, 
who shall renew for the world the hope, the beauty, the magic, 
the wonder, which will draw the buried stars, which are the 
souls of men to their native firmament of spiritual light and 
elemental power. 

All else is insignificant so long as the Soul is 
loyal to the mandates of the Higher Self, attains the 
beatitude of Saintship, the mystical union with the 
divine. 

What does it matter whether every Kelt perished in 
the land, so that our wills, inviolate to the last, made obeisance 
only to the light which God has set for guidance in our souls ? 

A. E. is less drawn to the occult side of mysticism 
than Yeats, as Ian Mér has said. He is essentially a 
visionary. He doesnot people the world with ele- 
mentals, but finds “the radiance of Deity” shining 
through ut He identifies himself with the life in nature 
and looking up at the stars says :— 

Those myriad eyes that look on me are mine; 
oseane beneath them I have found again 
T e ancient, ample moment, the divine, 


he God-root within men. 
7 
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A. E. is deeply interested in the soul’s long voyag 
from the Great Deep to the Great Deep, and he tries t 
render in verse the ecstasy of “the ancient hours a 
we forgot ourselves to men”. In ‘The Children of Sin | ] 
he gives poetically the whole process of involution ane 
evolution. There he tells of the birth of souls from tho 
ocean of infinite Being. Sin is the Oceanus of Kelti 
mythology. Symbolically he is the Great Deep, or 
original Divinity from whom all sprang. The mytl í 
tells how the Children of Sin were changed into swan, 
by magic, and lived for ages on the waters round the 
Irish coast. Their metamorphosis symbolises the 
descent of the Spirits of men from the heaven-worli 
into earth-life. Their age-long bondage on the water, 
symbolises the bondage of the astral world, the worl! 
of desire (always represented symbolically by the sea), 
to which the soul is bound according to the karmic law, 
until abandoning the fruit of action it is made ready to 
pass into the Eternal Peace. l 

‘In another poem ‘Babylon, which forms an 
interesting contrast to Henley’s ‘ When I was King in 
Babylon’ in the treatment of the idea of reincarnation, 
A. E. makes us realise very beautifully the great an- ! 
tiquity of the human Ego. i 
lue the streets : my love was winged 
within my mind, d 


ousand years behind. 
, from to-day my feel 
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vag Come back to me. I walk beneath the shadowy multitude of 

S t Within. ihe ‘loom the fountain jets its pallid mist in lily flowers. 


me and the scent of many gardens, and I hear 

; Pe 4 and the voice I love is whispering in my ear. 
Sin) Se aca dreara all this : and then a hand on mine is laid: 
Lant The wave of phantom tide withdraws; and that young Baby- 


nth one eo of beauty left behind from all the flowing of that 


The waters lull 


de, ; 
Is ooking with the self-same eyes, and here in Ireland by my 
P, o id 
nyt] Oh light our life in Babylon, but Babylon has taken wings, 
| While we are in the calm and proud procession of eternal 
wan! things. 


| the It has been truly said of A. E. that “by his vision- 
the: ary force he annihilates space and time, and leads us 
zorli out into infinity with the vista of all the heavens before , 
ateti our eyes”. 

zorli Yeats writes of the divinity of beauty, of her “ high 
sea)! and lonely mysteries”? which lie hidden “flame on 


| flame,” “deep under deep,” “throne over throne”. 
| A.E. in ‘The Divine Vision’ deals with remembered 
beauty. Ideal beauty in Yeats’ poetry is symbolised as 


n ; ae | ee 
; i the Rose: so too is the divine love in pursuit of which 
k mi all else is to be put away :— 
ion, 
and We must become blind and deaf and dizzy. We must 
| 


ae rid of everything that is not measureless eternal life. 
4 e must put out hope as I put out this candle. And memory 
d of oe out this candle. And at last we must put out the light 
nged th e sun and of the moon, and all the lights of the world and 

| the world itself. We must destroy the world ; we must destroy 


hind, everything th 7 
thing ee is Coats law and number ; for where there is no- 


(To be Concluded) 


M. M. C. Pollard 
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DAY-DREAM 


With the rushing of the wind, 
With the musick of the lyre, 

Shall I sing to thee of Love, 

Of my Love and my Desire, 

Of the beauty of Her form, 

Of Her loveliness and grace, 

And the roses that adorn 

With their blushes Her sweet face. 


Can I strike this lofty theme ? 


Can I speak of the Ideal, \i 


Of the Phantom of a Dream, 

Of the Mystic and Unreal? = 
For in these my Love doth dwell,- = 
Of no earthly mould is She 
And the Vision Realised 
Lives in vast Eternity. 


1 


T. L. Crombie. 


t 
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| A JAIN MEDITATION 


| 
By ACHARYA AMIBGATI SVAMI° 


Bonne make my Self such that He may have love for 
wR pleasure in the company of learned men, 
oe Ae Sympathy for those in pain, and tolerance 
Z s those perversely inclined. 
a Thy grace enable me, O Jinendra, to separ- 
N e sword blade from its scabbard—the Self, 
1s faultless and omnipotent, from the body. 


‘iT a 
ranslated by Ajit Prasada, M.A., LL.B., and Chaitan Das, B.A., S.C. 
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3. O Lord! may my mind, after a complete destrug 
tion of all sense of attachment, be at equilibrium, H 
pleasure and pain, among friends and foes, in gain andl 
loss, at home and abroad. | 

4. O Revered of all Saints! may Thy feet be eye 
enshrined in my heart and act as a light to remove aj 
darkness; and there be engraved, and impressed, ani 
fixed, and imaged, and unified with it. | 

5. O Lord! if I have, by carelessly moving hithe; 
and thither, destroyed, cut asunder, brought into (incom | 
patible) connection, or otherwise injured, any organism. 
possessed of one or more senses, may such wrong 
action of mine be annulled. | 


6. If I, moving away from the path of salvation, | 
overpowered by passions and senses, have foolishly | 
omitted to observe the rules of purity of-conduct, may. 
such errors of mine, O Master, be set at naught. | 


7. I destroy sin, from which all ills in the cosmos 
proceed, whether committed through mind, or word, 
or body, or passion, by self-analysis, self-censure, and 
repentance, just as a doctor completely removes all 
effects of poison by the force of incantations. i 

8. O World-Victor, I purify myself by performing 
expurgation for all foolish deviation from rectitude aris. 
ing from Atikrama, Vyatikrama, Atichar and Anachar, 

9. Atikrama is the defiling of the necessary purity, 
of mind; Vyatikrama is non-observance of the rules of 
conduct; Atichar, O Lord, is indulgence in sensual 
desires; and Anāchār is defined as excessive attachment, 
(to them). | 


10. O Goddess Sarasvati! pray, pardon me if 


through inattention I have uttered any thing wanting š 


in meaning, spelling, word, or sense, and grant me the 
boon of knowledge absolute. 
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ruc that Lord of Lords be enshrined in my 

d a A an object of contemplation for bands of 
i Pecos to whom all Monarchs and Archangels sing 


| ballelujahs, and who is praised in the Vedas, Puranas 
‘Ve and Shastras. 
all 13. May that Lord of Lords be enshrined in my 
ani heart, who in essence is Knowledge, Wisdom, and 
| Happiness, who is free from all imperfections, pervading 
he. the universe, who is accessible in contemplation, and 
om who is called the Highest Self. 


isn 14. May that Lord of Lords be enshrined in my 
heart, who destroys all the trammels of the world, who 
_ | sees all that is innermost in the universe, who pervades 
ion, all, and who is seen by a devotee. 


il 15, May that Lord of Lords be enshrineh eae 
a heart, who has established the path of salvation, who 
~ has passed beyond Birth and Death (which proceed from 

A sin), who sees the worlds, and is bodiless and faultless. 

ord, 


anil 16. May that Lord of Lords be enshrined in my 
al heart, who has clasped to his bosom all beings, who is 
free from all passional defects, is wisdom personified, 
is above all senses, and eternal. 


ris: 17. May that Lord of Lords be enshrined in my 
är. heart, who pervades all for the good of all, who is 
it perfect, is all-knowing, who has destroyed all bonds of 
of karma, and by contemplating whom all evil is annihilated. 


uall 18. I seek shelter in that Supreme Lord who cannot 

ent, be touched by the contamination of evil karmas, just as 

| volumes of darkness cannot affect the strong-rayed sun, 
if and who is Stainless, eternal, one, and many. 


ing 19. I seek shelter in that Supreme Lord, who, 


ghd at it, His own Self, diffuses the light of wisdom, 
iMumines the universe in a manner that the sun 
Cannot rival. 


ta 

pe, 20. I seek - : 
or: ek shelter in that Supreme Lord, having 
ity Sheen the universe becomes clearly and distinctly 
ecl » Who is Pure, Eternal, and All-tranquil, is with- 


out a beginning and without an end. 
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21. I seek shelter in that Supreme Lord, who k 
annihilated desire, pride, delusion, anguish, sleep, fead 
sorrow, anxiety, just as a jungle is burnt up by th 
fierce fire. | 


22. Neither a cushion of grass nor a wooden plan} 
neither a slab of stone nor a piece of ground, has pe 
prescribed for purposes of meditation. _ That Atma i 
self which has subdued its foes—passions and sens 
desires—has by wise men been said to be the pure sea 


23. No seat, my good friend, is necessarily essenti, 
for attaining communion, and neither world-homage, ne 
group-meetings are required. enounce all desire fo, 
the external, and be incessantly absorbed in thine ow, 
Self in every possible way. | 


24. “No external objects are mine. May I neva 
be theirs.” Determine this and break connection with 
the external, and, O good friend, if thou desirest to secur 
deliverance, be always centred in Thyself. 


| 


25. Thou who seest Thyself in thyself art pure an| 
possessed of sight and wisdom. A sage who concentrate. 
his mind attains communion howsoever situated. l 


26. My Self is ever One, Eternal, Pure, and Al 
knowing in its essence. The rest are all outside me 
non-eternal, and brought about as results of action. | 


27. How can He who is not one even with his ow. 
body be connected with his son, wife, or friends ? whe! 


the skin is removed from the body, where do th 
pores remain ? i 
28. The Self encased in the body undergoes variou 


those who desire deliverance for the Self shoul 
avoid this corporeal contact through mind, speech, an 
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> hap 30. Whatever karmas you have performed previ- 
fear! ously, you experience their results, whether. good- or 


yth ayil If what you experience is caused by another, then 
en EAA you have performed have clearly been of no 


ey en “Leaving aside the self-gathered karmas of 
aai the dweller in the body, no one gives anything to any 
ens one.” Think of this with a concentrated mind, and 
sea give up the idea that there is another who gives. 

nuh 32. Those who always meditate upon the High Self, 


| who is revered by Amitgati, who is distinct from every- 
I ani i f high praise—such per 
thing, who is worthy o high praise—such persons 
* attain the supreme bliss which abides in salvation. 

| 33. He who with a fixed mind contemplates the 
| Supreme Self (Paramatma) through these thirty-two 
verses attains that position which can never be lost. 


Ajit Prasada and Chaitan Das 


NOTE 


whe! A very interesting fragment of news comes from 
Philadelphia, where Professor L. von Frankl Hoch- 
| wat a distinguished Austrian neurologist, has been 
i H aie a scientific audience in the University 
“toll ee _ He has been carrying on investigations into 
o EAN aons of the pineal gland, and finds it to be 
ad y i to mentality, and, somewhat incongruously, to 
 & Sexuality, He is said also to have hinted “that if any- 


thin : Ses 
is pee ever be learned regarding the origin of what 


fou! chen y called spiritual impulse, it is not unlikely 

re) this rahe found when the mystery that still hedges 
f a 5 wn i 33 ae ra 

PA promising statement” is, cleared away 
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AN OUTLINE OF MANICHÆISM 
By DR. RAIMOND VAN MARLE 
(Concluded from p. 401) 


VII. THE ORGANISATION OF THE MANICHÆAN | 
SECT AND RULES FOR ITS MEMBERS | 


| 


[Be divisions of the members of the Manichæan sedl 


were closely related to their cosmogony ; just a 
there were five divisions in Light-ether, there were als. 
five degrees for the Manichæan, each correspondinj 
with one of these divisions. The highest sphere d 
these was known as Gentleness, and the member 
of the highest degree of the Manichæans—the Teachers 
—were called Sons of Gentleness ; they were initiated 
into all the mysteries of the religion. Below them camé 
the bishops, or the Sons of Knowledge, so called after 
the second division of the Light-ether. Then came the. 
Sons of Intelligence, the Presbyters. The fourth divi. 
sion consisted of the Sons of Secrecy, the Elect, the real 
members of the sect ; and the fifth degree comprised th 
Aspirants or Auditors, who were not yet accepted int 
the religion, these were the Sons of Understanding. 
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and seventy-two Bishops, which numbers would corre- 
spond with the zodiac and the stars belonging to it, as well ý 
as with the Apostles and disciples of Christ. The mean- 
| ing of the names of the different degrees of the Mani- 
chæans is easily understood. The Sons of Understanding 
were those who began to understand what the truth is; 
the Sons of Secrecy had some idea of the esoteric (secret) ) 
doctrine of Manichæism. The Sons of Intelligence cer- | 
tainly understood these esoteric doctrines, and the Sons 
of Knowledge undoubtedly had complete knowledge of 
them; the Sons of Gentleness were so called because 
gentleness was considered to be the highest quality. 
The only degrees of which we know anything are 

| those of the Auditors and the Elect, which are continually ° 
se) mentioned together. The Auditors were those who were 
st a preparing themselves to become Elect, and their inclusion 
als. in the order was necessary since without them the Elect 
ding) could not lead their ascetic life. The Auditors were 
re d not forbidden to lead the quite ordinary life. They could 
ber! marry and have children, eat meat, drink wine, and earn 
hers, their livelihood by agriculture, trade, or whatever they 
ated chose. Laziness, or idleness, was considered a very great 
amé Mistake. Al Biruni, an Arabian author of the tenth cen- 
aftel tury, gives us some more information. Though his 
the writings date considerably after Manes’ times, his state- 
jivi“ ments must be reliable as several passages prove that 
real he read Manes’ own books of the Auditors. Al Biruni said 
ithe that their duties were: to give a tenth part of their 
int possessions as alms to the poor; to fast a seventh part of 

| their lives (most probably each seventh day) *; to have 
1, 3 Only one wife ; to help the righteous, and to relieve them 


*The Confession i s 
cats s -prayer published by Dr. Stein speaks of seven sorts of 
1e ri alms giving and fifty days of fasting in a ae p i 
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of their troubles. Al Biruni also said that he did n 

find any trace in Manes’ writings of excuse for į immon 
ity in the Auditors, as has been pretended, and th 
the tendency of his teachings is in absolute contradi 
tion to this idea. In the Turfan fragments Someboj 
calls himself in the prayer an Auditor from Babylo, 
It is possible that this was their regular title.’ 

Before becoming an Elect, one must be sure th 
one can bridle lust and covetousness; that one do. 
not want to eat meat or drink wine; that one ca 
lead an absolutely chaste life, and can avoid prejud, 
cial contact with water, fire, sorcery and hypocrisy 
If one is not certain of being able to do all these 
things, then one should not become an Elect; how 
ever if one loved the religion one could be an Audito 
and try on every occasion to live as far as possibi 
according to Manes’ rules. 

Al Biruni also gives us some information on th 
duties of the Elect. They had to respect poverty, an) 
to prefer it to wealth; to suppress desire and passion. 
to abhor the world, Ax withhold themselves from it 
they should practise fasting and alms-giving to the high 
est degree. It was forbidden to the Elect to possesi 

anything in the world? except nourishment for a single 
day and sufficient dress for one year’. Also they shoul 
practise absolute continence and wander about the 
world preaching and urging all to live a virtuous life. J 
The Elect should break all the links which still 
bound them to the world, not only by not possessiné 
1 M. 4. 

a Itis not very clear how they could do much in alms-giving if they we 


not to possess anything ; perhaps it was by alms-giving that they were ‘ 
lose all their possessions. 4 


* The same in M, 731. 
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d w anything, but also by nol paying any more attention to 
nora the ties of relationship. Of course all these measures 
1 thy) were meant to make them as free as possible from 


radi] natter, because, as We have seen, it was through the 
ebol! Elect that Light-particles could be set free; for in- 
bylo stance, if they ateʻa fruit the Light-particles in this fruit 
| were no longer attached to matter. The Auditors also 
eth could do something for the deliverance of Light-particles, 
> do: but the purer the instrument was, the more light it 
e ce could produce. When the material links which ‘held 
ejud, the Light-particles were broken, Christ continued their 
crisy) evolution, they were then pulled upwards by the sun 
thes, and the moon, as we saw before. 
how To keep their bodies as clean as possible, the Elect 
udito! had to choose their food carefully. So they ate melons 
ssib} and cucumbers, for the many Light-particles which they 
| contained. The Elect were taught to repeat certain 
nth sentences to everything they ate. To the bread, for in- 
, an Stance, they said : “ It was not I who kneaded you, baked 
ssion you, cut you, etc; I eat you without guilt.” To pre- 
mn if, vent the Elect from having to meddle with matter 
high Since this would have made their deliverance slower, 
sses ach contact with matter giving birth to new duties— 
ingi the Auditors did all the work which would have soiled 
hould the Elect. The relation between Auditors and Elect 
+ tha 72s that of inferiors to superiors. The first duty of the 
fo A Auditors seems to have been to provide everything for the 
| still. Elect, and if they did not do this as well as possible they 
ssinf os to be punished most severely in hell. Without the 
| ae the Elect could never have reached perfection, 
oe = acai life. The spiritual link between 
A uditors is not clear, but there certainly 
etween them other ties than thoseof the domestic 
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duties done by the latter; we know, for instanc 

the Elect could forgive faults to the Audito 

perhaps these were only faults committed while servin 

the Elect, as when preparing food, plucking fruits d 

the like. Most striking is the passage in the Confession 

prayer in which we read: “It was the rule to pra 

every day to the Moon-God, to God, to the Law and hl- 

the pure Elect” —which shows us that the Auditors even 

H prayed to the Elect.’ Of course, to judge the importanu 
h of the passage, we ought to know exactly what Was 
meant here by the word ‘pray’. 
We do not know what were the conditions under. 
which an Auditor could become an Elect ; this e 
belongs to the secrets known only to the Elect and’ 
not known to S. Augustine. I think it very probable 
that a sort of Baptism was part of the ceremony of 
admission to the higher degree. I do not think, how 
ever, that this Baptism was performed with water ; per- 
haps it was done with oil—as recorded in the Apocry- 
phal book, Acts of Thomas—or only by laying the hani 
on the head of the baptised, a method adopted by 
the medieval Manichzans; but of everything con 
nected with this sacrament our knowledge is very 
uncertain. — 
Possibly the Lord’s Supper was held at the same 
time as the Baptism, or at least, the baptised could 
partake of it; but this also belongs to the mysteries and 
the esoteric part of the Manichzan religion. The only 
precise information we have is from the venomous Cyril 
of Jerusalem, who says that the Lord’s Supper was cele 
brated by invoking demons, that the chalice contain® 


a thal 

th “Here again we must remember that the text is from Turfan, and iy i 
ee date of it is not certain, so that it is possible that we have ee d 

er torm of Manichæism, in which the original rules are exaggerated: 1 


e, thaj 
TS, bul 


| 
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1 

tha .„describable and shocking mixture, and that figs 

bu an ee instead of bread. Considering Cyril’s hostility 

thy ie untrustworthiness, there is no reason to believe this 

A an robable version. From other sources, however, 

ion P know that this sacrament was celebrated by the 

ray Manicheans. : 

dh The every-day life of the Manichzans was re- 


val gulated by rules, arranged in two series, one containing 
me! three seals” and the other ten. These ten command- 
wa] ments were all the Manichzans had to know in order 
| to lead a life according to their Teacher’s doctrines. A 


der! sort of Credo contained them all. They were command- 
inly! ed to believe in God, His Light, Force and Wisdom; | 
andi that God was the king of the Light-Paradise, His light 
able} the Sun and Moon, His force the five elements, soft 


breeze, wind, light, water and fire, and His wisdom 
the religion which contains five ideas, each with their 
representatives in the Manichæan religion—the five 
degrees of which we have already spoken. 

The Fihrist_tells us that the ten commandments 
are for the Auditors, but it is not quite clear whether 
this series of three seals is meant for all the Mani- 
cheeans or only for the Elect. Anyhow, in the Confes- 
Slon-prayer it is said that the Auditors have this 


mę] degree on account of the ten commandments, the giving 
E of alms, and the three seals.’ It is possible that the 
an 


mee of the ‘seals’ were qualities already obtained 

er. Elect, and striven for by the Auditors; cer- 

ie ese latter did not live up to them strictly, for 

a see ate meat, etc.—things forbidden by these 
> aS. we shall see presently. 


B ; 
eee’ I, 726, gives the Greek original and a Latin translation. 
SO spoken of in M. 32, 551, 789, 


OT 
A the same prayer four seals are spoken of, 


` 
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The ten commandments are: not to adore ig 

not to lie, not to be avaricious, not to kill, not to comm; 
adultery, not to steal, not to believe in false pretext, a 
magic, not to keep a second way of thinking (which woul 
mean to doubt the religion), not to be slothful in actio 
_and to/keep the commandments of the four and Seven 
prayers. It is in these ten commandments that we find 
an influence of the Old Testament in Manichzism, or 
at least a striking similitude. | 
The first of the three seals is the seal of the heag 

It imposes purity of words and thoughts; it forbid 
conversation which could be considered blasphemous 
(and in Manicheism this idea was very far reaching) 
it also regulates what is allowed to pass through the) 
mouth as food, forbidding all which could make the! 
senses more acute. First of all, therefore, the eating’ 
of meat was forbidden; melons, and other fruits and 
vegetables containing many Light-particles were special: 
ly recommended. The drinking of wine was als 
forbidden very strictly. It seems that by this way d 
living, which in our days would by many be considered 
healthy, the Manicheans grew very pale. They 
are so described by S. Augustine. But it appeas 
that at the time when this Church Father wrote the 
régime had already slackened. 
The seal of the hand virtually forbids every actio! 
which is against the Manicheean doctrine and nd 
forbidden by the seals of the head or the senses 
Here it is commanded not to break or to kill anything 
The whole of nature was regarded with a certai 
timidity. As we have said already, he who plantel 
* M. 28 says: Those who adore the fire shall perish in the fire. , 


5 Q i p 
a Signacula oris. The translation is not quite literal but the meaniné 
head, as we shall see, 


= 
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a persea-tre 
By committ 
with a king 


e had to wander about till the tree died. 
ing such an action, one sets up connection 
dom which is not his, one does actions in 
a dominion where one should not act. The same 

n should deter us from killing or breaking 
E lant or tree. Killing animals is still worse, 
any pian , ; 
because the animals descend from the demons, and in 
killing them one has mixed oneself with the spheres of 
the demons. The command that we should not break 
plants is directed also against the possession of earthly 
goods. By this also one has to do with matter and is 
degraded thereby from the sphere of the Spirit, where 
one has the right to be. We always have to rectify the 
harm we have done in killing, by temporarily inhabiting 
aform like the one we broke. If we cut corn, we shall 
become corn; if we kill a bird, we must be a bird for 
a time. But if we possess many goods and are rich, 
we have to be poor afterwards. This appears to be 
not a mere rectification of something wrong, but rather 
a punishment. But it is also possible that it is after all 
only an effect. By being rich a person prevents for 
some time an equal division of goods, and consequently 
he has to be poor in order to restore equilibrium. 
This would indicate a very socialistic tendency in 
Manes’ doctrines, but we do not find any trace of this 
in other parts of his teachings. 

The third seal was the seal of the senses, and 
ordered man tolead a chaste and pure life; it forbade 
marriage, 

Pe uy such severe rules must make many 
ee and the facility with which forgiveness was 
Shows us that violations of the rules were very 


€quent. The Justification of the forgiveness was 
i i 
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found in the involuntary nature of the sin; otherwis 
repentance was impossible. But even if the soul ha 
sinned with the body, forgiveness is not impossible, be 
cause even then repentance is strong enough to lift i 
the sinner; it is he who feels no repentance that i 
very guilty. The real fault in a sin is the pleasuy 
one has felt in committing it. A distinction was mak 
it between completed and incompleted virtues, in other 
ol words between the virtuous life (realising the virtues} 
and the tendency toward virtue. Probably this was 
also the distinction between the Elect and the Auditory 
It might have been necessary to avoid commission) 
of any of the forbidden sins, in order to enter the 
higher degree, but we have no details as to the or- 
ganisation of it. There were also prayers of penitence, | 
Fasting. was one of the most important points in the | 
Manichzean observances, but, again, we have no very 
precise information on the subject. The /ihrist tells 
us that a two days’ uninterrupted fast must be kept when 
the sun is in the zodiacal sign of Sagittarius, and the 
moon is full. Fasts were also enjoined: (1) when the 
moon becomes again visible ; (2) after the sun has gone 
into the sign of Capricorn; (3) when the new moon begins 
to shine ; (4) when the sun is in Aquarius and eight days 
of the month are passed, there being then a fast of thirty 
days, always broken at sunset. The Auditors had to 
celebrate the Sundays by fasting, and the Elect the Mon 
days as well; on these days Fliigel thinks that they cele- 
brated their Mysteries. By itself this division is not at 
all incomprehensible, but, at the beginning of the same 
chapter, the /ihrist—from which we get this information 
—says that Manes commanded seven days of fasting 
every month. ` Nor does Flügel find a satisfactory 
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ion of this diversity of statements, though he 
Hai the summing SP of fastings must be under- 
ntary on the first statement that there 


explanat 
thinks t 
stood as a comme 
are seven every month. 

In the Manichzan fragments translated by Dr. 


Müller we find also mentioned a special fasting in the 
month of Tir (J une). I think it speaks of a fast of fourteen 
s as preparation for a special day in this month.’ 
The divine service seems not to have had any cere- 
monies, but there was one in honour of Manes; very pro- 
bably this was held only after his death. Faustus 
reproaches the Christians with their many ceremonies, 
their veneration for the dead, for martyrs, statues, etc., 
which gave to their religion a much more pagan aspect 
than the Manichzean religion had. Faustus says again 
that Christ (the liberator) finds His place in the heart 
of man when it is ready for Him, and that therefore no 
church or temple is necessary. The sacrifice of ani- 
mals, he says, is out of the question. In the Confession- 
prayer translated and published by Mr. von Le Coq, we 
find a prayer-hall spoken of,’ and, as Mr. von Le Coq 
remarks, the finding of religious pictures on the walls 
of buildings, and votive flags closely resembling those 
of the Buddhists appears to give further evidence of the 
use of such buildings, aż least by the Manicheans of 
Turfan.* Now I do not see at all why both statements 
should not betrue. It seems very improbable to me that 
austus—who certainly was a very distinguished scholar 
—should have written these words if there were no 


day 


foundation for them. So I think that the last part of 


t M. 16, 
* Line 276. 


3J ` 
ournal of Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1911, p. 306. 
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Mr. von Le Coq’s remark gives us the key to the me 
ing of this diversity, z.¢., that in later years a ce A 
change had been produced in the Manichæan reli 
service. 

The Fihrist gives a great part of the prayer which 
the Manichæans had to say four times each day, As j 
has a very important bearing on the Manichæan Te 
ligion, I translate it here as far as we know it :— 


Ttaip 
giou; 


Blessed be our Leader, the Paraclete, the Messenger | 
Light, 
And blessed be his Angels, the Guardians, 


And praised be his Hosts, the Light-giving. 


Be praised, Light-giving Manes, our Leader; 
Thou root of enlightenment and branch of honesty, 
Mighty tree, thou art wholly and entirely healing. 


I cast myself down and praise 

With a pure heart and a true tongue 

The great God. The Father of Lights and their Original 
Source, 

Be praised and blessed, Thou and Thy whole Magnificence, 

And Thy Æons, the blessed whom Thou hast nominated, 

Thou art praised by Him who praises hosts— à 

Thy Purity, Thy Word, Thy Magnificence, Thy Delight, 

Because Thou art the real God, 

Who art entirely Truth, Life, and Purity. 


I praise and adore all the Gods together, 
And the Light-giving Angels with them, 
And Lights with them and the Hosts with them, 
Who were there from the Great God. 


I adore and praise 

The Hosts, those Great Ones, 

And the Gods, those Light-giving Ones, 
Who by their Wisdom 

Went forward and chased the darkness, 
And overpowered it. 


I adore and praise 

The Father of Magnificence, 

The Great Ones and the Light-giving 
Who came from the two Knowledges. 


1 Priests, etc. 
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19 Fibs beginning of each of these six parts of the 
he who said it was to cast himself down on the 

praye? dremain there till he had finished it, then stand 
Be coat himself down again, saying the following 
aa Altogether this prayer consisted of twelve parts; 
six of them only are mentioned, four others must have 
heen in the same style of adoration, and the last two con- 
tained other forms of praise-giving, and the /zhrvist says 
that it is not necessary to mentionthem. These prayers 
had to be repeated four or seven times aday. Probably 
four times was obligatory, and the three other, times 
yoluntary. The four prayers are to be said: (1) when 
the sun leaves midday (highest place) ; (2) between this 
moment and sunset; (3) at evening time after sunset ; 
(4) in the first third of the night, three hours after sun- 
set. Before saying this prayer, one had to rub oneself 
with running water or something else. This is rather 
strange, as water—at least rain—is considered to be the 
perspiration of the demons who are fixed on the firma- 
ment. It is possible of course that running water, most 
probably from a spring, may have been regarded 
in a different light. After this rubbing, the praying 
person had to stand up straight, facing the sun, or 
at night the moon, or, if neither were visible, facing 
the North Pole, as being the middle of heaven. It is 
not to be understood from this that they adored the 
Sun or the moon, but simply that they wished to 
reverence the places where the deliverer of the Light- 
Particles was supposed to be, and the North as the 
ae the King of Light. It is also not quite certain 
arly a these prayers were for all Manichæans, or 
a 8 A the ; Elect, and therefore were not known 
- Augustine. The Confession-prayer speaks of 
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four daily prayers for Auditors, which are called 
sings upon Azrua, the God”; besides this they 
say every day one prayer to God, one to the lor 
one to the Elect. This would make the right n 
of seven prayers daily for the Auditors. 

The Confession-prayer gives us a long list of sin 
for which forgiveness is asked by him who Says th 
prayer, and this again gives us an idea of the duties 
the Auditors. They ask for forgiveness for blasphemo, 
thoughts; for intermingling with darkness by thei) 
senses ; for sinning against anything on earth, the Elegi 
or God, against the five kinds of living beings, againg 
the ten commandments ; for adhering to false faiths, o 
calling the Demon God; for breaking the law by havin 
too many goods ; for not saying the prayers in the prope 
way; for not being attached to God in the right way; fo 
not giving the seven sorts of alms; for not praying ty 
God, to the Lord, and to the Elect—to these last in order 
to obtain forgiveness of sins. 

We have available some further information on the 
other religious duties of the Auditors. Unhappily the 1 
meaning of the most important words employed has 
not yet been explained, and so we find only the namis 
of the duties. We find that forgiveness is also askel 
for missing the fifty days vasanti yearly, that wet 
held by the pure Elect ; for not keeping each year sevel 
yimbi, and, monthly, ca sapat. In general, forgi 
ness was asked for all actions by which the Light wë 
injured, 

From the beginning of this prayer it 1s quit 
that the Auditors knew very well the principa 
of the cosmogony. 


6 ble 
are i 
d, an 
umba 


e cleat 
1 facls 


1 These words are not yet translated. 
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Amongst the documents translated by Dr. F. W. K. 
ge there are some quite different types of 
Maller and hymns. There is a very curious one, 
the supplication for blessing is directed to- 
a the person for whom the prayer is offered; for 
a He “May you live in good physical health.” 
re ie different things asked for are only for making 
a happy earthly life, which seems rather in contradiction 
to the principles of this religion, specially where 
happiness in family relations is asked for ; but in most 
prayers deliverance is sought, and desire is expressed for 
the God who will bring the Light and from whom the 
victory comes. Many hymns of praise are also to be 
found in the same collection of fragments. Several of 
them make us think of the Catholic Sanctus, in which 
in different ways the holiness of God is declared. The 
names given to God in one of these hymns are very 
beautiful; the hymn begins: “ Magnificent, God of 
Gods, Lord, Most Divine of Gods, Praise the God of 
the Light-giving Glory, Walls of Light, prodigally blessed 
is He in whom you remain, pure and brilliant, and 
entirely full of joy,” etc. ;* elsewhere it is said: “God 
is Alpha and Omega.” * 

In another fragment we find hymns which, though 
damaged, seem to be in a certain order.’ We find the titles: 
‘Hymn of the Last Times, ‘Hymn of Life and Soul, 
e of the End, ‘Hymn of the Souls? Between 
| “e different names we find the words: “ Here ends the 


pra 
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Hymn of Souls,” or “ He should recite the Hym 
Souls”. This may be a sort of litany made by Mant 
as in one place we find the words: “ Finished isl 
Hymn as the deliverer Manes has written it,” t 

Manes in hbis religion occupied the same T. 
did Christ in the Christian. He was the centre y| 
it, and nobody else could take his place. Mang 
nominated his successor before he died, almost as a 
had nominated S. Peter. Every year, on the anni 
versary of his death, a certain ceremony was celebp| 
ted, called Bema. On this occasion Manes’ chair Wa) 
left empty, but decorated with precious cloths, Thi 
chair was then placed on a little platform, whit 
was led up to by five steps, probably symbolising A 
five degrees of the Manichæan hierarchy. The cer, 
mony was held in March, possibly because Manes 
death had occurred in this month; but it may als 
have had an astronomical signification, since at tha 
moment the sun begins its way through the zodiac 
and starts afresh on its purifying work in thé sola 
year. Of course this was a very important day for th 
Manichean. 

The unlimited veneration which the Mat 
chæans had for their teacher is shown by the follor 
ing litany, addressed to Manes, and found in the Tuh 
fragments :— 

Manes, Son of God, Vivifier of the believer; Eled 
Manes, Lord, Life-giver. He vivifies the dead, and enlightt 
the darkness. O Light-giving Manes, Lord of increasing pra} 


protect me in the corporeality of Jesus. O Lord, deliver 
soulfrom rebirth. Magnificent is Thy radiant throne. 


It is clear that these expressions do not sho 
veneration than do the terms in which Christ 1s P 


aM. 311. 


wW Jes 
rais 
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he Christians. As we saw, it was only by Manes 
i ees doctrines that man could reach the light, which 
ang) an | 
is tL salvation. 
"| Be portant again as evidence of the existence of an 


ric doctrine is the following sentence: “ Honour 
e Lord Manes, from whom the secret has been 


i} 
A esote 
| In the Turfan fragments we find an instance 


to th 


learned.” 2 
of how Manes taught by parable,’ and also how he 


z developed his system, how one evil is the result of 
| another, so that a single wrong act may have enormous 
| consequences. 
Thy I do not quite understand why the Manicheans 
whit celebrated Easter; most probably it was only to keep 
| up a Christian appearance. They did not properly 
call believe in the fact which was remembered at that 
[ane] Season, SO there seems no reason why they should 
celebrate it. All the same, there is no doubt about it; 
for S. Augustine reproaches the Manichzans with not 
celebrating it with enough solemnity, and not prepar- 
ing themselves for it by long fasts. 


VIII]. THE ORIGINS OF MANES’ SYSTEM 


Throughout his ritual and in his doctrine Manes 
has taken many things from other existing religions. 
We find the fundamental principles of his religion in 
the older Gnostic systems and Zoroastrianism, and some 


‘ed of th $ 
shi em are stated with so much precision, that there 
a fan be no doubt as to the fact that Manes agreed with 


the : I: À 5 
leading principles underlying the Gnostic systems 
1M. 33, 
a i ‘ 
3 En about the relation between the Elect and the Auditors, M. 23. 


10 
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and most probably was even inspired by the 
fixing the outline of his own system. Sometimes itm 
have been that Manichæism and some Gnostic svat a 
derived their doctrines from a common source, and a 
some forms of Gnosticism may find their origin in Man 
cheism. It would take us too far if we should 
out the links which exist between Manicheism an 
all the other Gnostic systems, especially as it woul 
be necessary for that purpose to speak of almost al 
the links which exist between these different Systems 
The subject has been excellently treated by Professor 
Bousset.* 

I do not find it possible to trace back Gnostic dual 
ism to the Hinda Sankhya. Evidently there is a moy 
striking resemblance, as we explained, between th! 
Manichean system and that which is described in the 
Sankhya philosophy. Both speak of two principles, sepa: 
rate and different from each other from all eternity, 
and consequently not having a common origin. Mr 
Garbe* even goes so far as to suppose a direct influence 
of the Sankhya philosophy on Gnosticism; this I also 
think quite possible. 

For the origin of Manichzean dualism we hav 
rather to look to the Persian Avestan personalities 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, as we find in connection wil 
them the same kind of mythological battle betwee 
God and the Devil; but here again the ideas of Spir! 
and matter are not so much manifested in the Lord“ 
Light and the Lord of Darkness, and there are mat) 
differences in the twosystems. Inthe Mazdean relig 
we find the same divisions, but there matter does ™ 


m Whe 


Poin, 


1 Hauptprobleme der Gnosis. 
* Garbe, Sankhya und Yoga, p. 17. 
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nify the evil principle. Simon Magus 
so much perso KOI Eth li 

ks also of the imprisonment of the soul in matter. 
spea In the different Gnostic systems we find several of 
the fundamental principles which form the Manichean. 
We find dualism, first of all, specially in the system 
of Basilides, where also the same myth is found about 
the mixing of light and darkness. In Marcion’s system, 
again, we find almost the same opinions on the Old 
Testament as were given out by Manes and Simon 
Magus. The Original Man is also found in the Mazdean 
religion, in India, and in several Gnostic systems. The 
eternal Circle of Air, and the eternal Light-world are 
also mentioned by several Gnostics and in the Mazdean 
religion. The equivalent of the seven Archons which 
were put in the air is found in the later Persian re- 
ligions, in the Pzstzs Sophia, in the systems of the 
Simonians, the Nicolites. the Mazdean religion, and an 
analogy of it in the Chaldean religion. The King of 
Light and the Third Messenger are met with in many 
Gnostic systems and in the Acta Thome. The Messenger: 
is also the Neryosang of Ormuzd in the Mazdean re- 
ligion, and is much like the Hellenic Hermes. The 
World-fire is told of by Irenæus, and in the Pistis Sophia. 
Some of the elements are also found in several Gnostic 
writings, and, in the form of hypostasis, again in Acta 
Thome, which means either Manichzan influence on 
these A cta, or a common source. The idea of the Virgin 
appearing at the death of a righteous man is also in the 
a ae religion. Several Gnostics speak of the triad 
Bone eee and Original Man” at the head of the 
icky ae old Babylonian religion also speaks of two 
F tria ds oe pes being subordinate tothe first. Similar 
ound in the religion of the Syrians, the pagan 
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Semites, the Chaldean oracles, and in the Gnosti 
Bardesanes. The ten heavens we find spoken of i 
Valentinus, and the twelve elements occur in differen 
Gnostic systems, appearing under other names but takin 
the same place. The “Carrier of the World” ig at 
to be recognised as Atlas, or the Omophore of tl 
Greeks. This figure is very frequently met with al 
in the religions of Babylon and Mithra, in the religion, 
iconography of Mesopotamia and in the Senti 
religion. The Archon rending the Light-particly 
by sexual lust is in the Mazdean religion ; Saclas 
the devil, as prince -of fornication, is found in many} 
Gnostic systems. In the same are also seen Adan 
awakened by life given by Jesus, and the Virgin il 
Light, who seems—from the newly-discovered Turfan! 
documents—to. have taken a much more importanti 
place in Manichæism than we yet know. We find her, 
specially in the Pistis Sophia and also in the Mazdeani 
religion. The story of Seth and the evil spirits is 
told of Zoroaster in the Mazdean religion. The figures) 
of Adam and Eve and their children are found, of course, 
in the Old Testament, as is also the idea of having tem 
commandments. The cleansing fire is found in Zoro 
astrianism. ; 

I give here only the most striking likenesses 
there are many others suggested, specially by 
Professor Cumont, and Professor Bousset, which 
show an important influence of Bardesanes on Manes 
In divine service also, we find some resemblances be 
tween Mazdeism and Manicheism. The hours jor 
prayer are fixed in the same manner. We see al 
that in both a severe judgment is passed on lazine® 
and on untruthful speech. 


cism 
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Very important are the resemblances between 
ism and Manichæism, as M. Rochat pointed out 
Mandæis ly in his study on Manes. Manes was in his 
nildhood a member of the Mugtasila religion (the cult 
‘ baptisers), and already here a Mandzean influence was 
ee perhaps even the two sects were the same. 
‘te find in the Mandzan religion Manda d’Hayye who 
comes to fight the dark forces; he is then Lord over the 
Light in this world—more or less like Manes; and he is 
a messenger of the Light itself—also like Manes. The 
figure of Manda d’Hayye changes later on. Also in the 
Mandean religion we find a King of Light, having five 
rays. These rays seem rather different from the five 
elements of the Manichezan King of Light, though 
M. Brandt? sees in them the same principles spiritualised. 
Mandeism also speaks of the two Kingdoms (Light and 
Darkness) between which there is no limit, the paradise 
with flowers and trees. Its description of the King of 
Darkness is almost the same as the Manichzan one; in 
both systems, the King of Darkness and an envoy of the 
King of Light are about to fight each other. In Mandeism 
this envoy created the world; in Manichzism the King 
of Light did so Himself. In both systems the sun and 
the moon are considered as ships; the soul of man 
comes from the Light, his body from the Darkness. 

The moral rules too show a great resemblance. The 
Mandæans are forbidden adultery, theft, man-slaughter, 
i Ras they must be true to their word, and not 
re ae they do not know or which are not evidently 

an ey are ordered to be charitable, etc. The 
ie e are forbidden adultery, theft, man-slaughter, 
w a hypocrisy. We have already seen what is 
; andaeische Schriften, p. 226. 


yery clear 
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said as to charity. With regard to religious duties, 4 
two religions forbid the service of idols, and witcherg, 


Mandzism adds to these the prohibition of fortune-tellin, 
Both religions order the observance of the Sunday t 
Manichæans adding to it Monday for the Elect, 4 4 
saw. The Mandæans say five prayers: (1) at the 
awakening; (2) when the first light of the mornin 
is seen ; (3) at the seventh hour ; (4) in the evening whe 
the rays of the sun are visible; and (5) ata time no 
specified. The Manicheans pray, as we saw: (1) whey 
the Sun leaves the mid-heaven; (2) between that and 
sunset; (3) after sunset; (4) three hours after sunse 
Baptism was considered very important in Mandzism;i 
was performed in running water. This might have hall 
a different formin Manicheism. There was also much 
difference as to fasting, and Mandzeans were encourage 


i> te 


to marry and were not forbidden to eat meat. Ast). 


the religious hierarchy, we find again much resem: 
blance; there are four ranks in Mandeism: deacon, 
priest or presbyter, treasurer (bishop), the chief of the 
people (pope). | 
Baur attaches very much importance to Buddhism): 
as a factor in the formation of the Manichzan religioni 
he specially emphasises the resemblance which exist 
between the two systems in their conception of Spini 
and matter, of the origin of the world, its course, !§ 
end, and in their moral teachings. Evidently ther 


eo. 2 s0 
sufficient account of Gnosticism. Perhaps he i, 
: yj ; 
gives too much importance to the differences beta 
Zoroastrianism and Manicheism; there is ™ 
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‘Any 1918 3 

between these two religions than he admits. 
resemblance t Baur’s work is more than eighty years 
The ee sufficient reason for thinking that his 
oid furnis a wrong on some points regarding which 

ne Re occ ascertained long after his time. 

Sy) new am was himself very well aware of the fact 
that his own religion was to a great extent a mixture of 
elements taken from other religions. Some of the texts 
published by Dr. F. W. K. Miller are very illuminating 
| on this point. The difficulty in finding the real mean- 
| ing of these fragments is that they generally consist of a 
| few isolated lines, so that we find several matters spoken 
of without knowing the whole of what is said about 
them. Withregard to the religion of Zoroaster we find, 
ud) in these fragments, the deliverance of Ahriman* mention- 
age ed and also a correction of a misinterpretation of the 
stl. relations between Ormuzd and Ahriman, who are also 
am) Spoken of in another fragment.’ We find mentioned 
con,| the rules taken from Zoroaster’s books.* And from an- 
| other fragment we may even conclude that Manes was 
considered as the chief of the Mazdean religion.’ From 
ismi: Chapter XVI of Skand-Gumanik Visér'—a middle- 
‘ont Persian text—we see that the author almost entirely 
an identifies Mandæism and Manichzism ; of course the fact 
iri a we have here to do with a Persian text may partial- 
is) 3 account for this point of view. We do not find any 
peso ent Buddhist fragments amongst the Manichean 
| “Manuscripts, All the same, we have one most interesting 


* M593 


reeni “ Published 3 ; 
D16 etc, in}; Salemann, Ein Bruchstuck Manichaeischen Schrifttums, 
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case, where we find a Buddhistic legend—the Sir 
the “four meetings” —in Manichæan writing 
How little we can understand the real significa 
of these fragments is shown by those passages whi 
speak of Christianity. We know exactly what Mane 
thought about it, so we cannot give much importan. 
to them. In those fragments we find parts of the a 
sion of Christ, the trial before Pilate, the crowning wif 
thorns, the flagellation, Mary’s visit to the gran 
where the angels bade her not to look for the livin 
among the dead.’ This may all have been part of, 
comparison between Christianity and Manichæism,; 
similar comparison is made between the last jud 
ment in Manichæism and Christianity.’ Another frag! 
ment tells us of a polemicof Manes against Christians an 
Parsis* and another again says that Manes is the medi 
tor between Jesus and the world.” This mediatorshipis 
almost the same function as Manes assigned to himsel; 
we remember that he always called himself a trw 
disciple of Christ, and also his messenger.’ The name 
of Jesus is found several times in the fragments o 
manuscripts.’ / 
Striking is the important place which the Christi 


Ye 


apocryphal writings occupy in Manichzism. Two d 


Manes’ disciples have names of apocryphal origin- 


Hermes and Thomas. We have already said thal 


strong influence of the Acta Petri on the Acta Archel 


Manuskript ut 


1 A. von Le Coq, Ein Christliches und ein Manichaeisches Hi this Jegen 


Fragment. Dr. von Le Coq thinks that it is by Manichæism 
came to Europe. 


3 M. 18 and 132. 

$ M. 475. 

t M. 28. 

8 M. 38. 

è M. 17, 77. 

1 M. 311, 177, etc. 
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been noticed. This, however, might wel’ have 
e 


has n influence on the Christian author of the Acta 
na 


. oe jai, Many elements in Manicheism are found 
k i r i Acta Thome, as we saw at the beginning of 
Ic als 


his section, and a long piece of the Hermes’ Shepherd 
ang Bi d in a Manichean Manuscript. Dr. von Le 
D thinks that another Christian fragment in Mani- 
Das Coq ye . Ch . ti Aó a 
chæan writing 1s wholly of ristian origin. The 
Stay) expression “the Lord is Alpha and Omega” might 
i show knowledge of The Revelation’ Manes called him- 
self the Paraclete as we have seen. These few facts are 


judg Manichæism, though the resemblance to Gnosticism is 
very great. 


Raimond van Marle 


SID f 
a W.K. Muller, Eine Hermes Stelle in Manichaeischer Version. 
Dreghagae Le Cou, Ein Christliches und ein Manichaeisches Manuskript- 


- 73, Anoth, aW R E 
me to eaa aN (M. 38) gives a prayer which is directed at the 


11 


`M 
Same tj 
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_ That being so, we may fairly look upon astrology as one 


G. 
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By ANNIE L. BARLEY 

S JEROME, in a treatise on the Bible, said : “ Eval 
e word of the sacred scriptures has seven Meanings, 

for him who can discover them.” Madame Blavatsky, 
has also said that the key to unlock the Hidden Wisdom! 
must be turned seven times. These sayings remind it 
of the fact that there are seven great Religions, each! 
coloured by its own particular Ray, each originated, | 
watched over, and guided by a great Planetary Spirit, | 
and each having its sub-religions. One of the grea 
root-religions was the Chaldean religion, or astrology. 


| 


of the turns of the key to the sacred scriptures, or it 
may be even the master-key, by turning which, witha 
proper understanding, we may obtain the hidden 
Wisdom. 

If we examine any of the scriptures of the worli, 
we find them all to have been drawn from one sour 
though varying in their details and local colouring: 
May it not be that this source is astrology or the wisdo 
of the stars? Of some significance in this connectiot 
are the words of S. Paul where he says that earthly 
things are a pattern (or rather copy) of things in the 


SNe oy) 
* The writer is much indebted to Astrology in the Apocalypst 
G. Collingwood, in the preparation of this paper. 


\ 
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16 elsewhere again he speaks of the “ Word 
ee in the heavens ”.' 


In this paper no attempt has been made to go deeply 
< +o the subject of the astrological teachings to be found 
i” its object being rather to go quickly through 
the sacred book, in order to show how thoroughly it is 
imbued with the spirit of astrology, and how much the 
knowledge of that science is taken for granted. 

To anyone who re-commences to study the Bible 
with an earnest intention of finding a deeper meaning 
than appears on the surface, it soon becomes apparent 
that there are in it many passages and allusions which 
are exceedingly puzzling—puzzles which no amount 
of guess-work will solve. The student feels instinc- 
tively that these puzzles are not simply ridiculous state- 
ments, nor entirely the production of the eastern mind, 
with its tendency to exaggeration and love of high colour. 
The inclination to discredit or ridicule the hitherto 
unsolved problems of the Bible is giving place, at the 
present day, to a more sympathetic and less prejudiced 
study of the beliefs, surroundings and circumstances of 
the writers of the sacred books, and of the people for 
whom they were more immediately written. We know 
that the better understanding of the inscriptions found in 
Egypt is leading to a solution of some of the difficulties 
7 the Pentateuch, but not all ; for though the writer of 
en books Speaks in terms familiar to a people living 
Rene still he knows that they were strangers and 
liar es and he speaks generally in the more fami- 

uage of the country of their origin and birth. 
we os the Pentateuch then, and indeed the 
living in E €, we must trace the origin of this people 
Sypt, among the Egyptians but never of them, 
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and never really in touch with their habits, custom 
mode of thought. We find them to have come Os 
ally from Mesopotamia, to have lived for a time in Boys 
and then to have gone to Canaan. Later we find the 
to have been constantly the allies of the Assyrians A 
their captivity completed their Chaldean education. 
Knowing as we do that the Chaldeans were the 
first great teachers of historical times, and that thei 
religion, science and art was astrology, we can readily 
understand that Abram, living in Ur of the Chaldees 
Isaac, married to a Chaldean wife, Jacob, who ie 
twenty-one years in Paddam-aram, and his sons, brought! 
up by Chaldean mothers, were all thoroughly acquainted. 
with the ideas and terms of astrology. In archaictimą! i 
the twelve signs of the zodiac were the twelve Typical 
Things, and so we find Joseph in his dream likening 
himself and his family to the sun, moon and twelve 
stars (or zodiac). Likewise, Jacob blesses his twelve 
sons, and in that blessing we find a striking analogy to 
the characteristics of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
In fact it is certain that whatever learning the Israelites 
had, was astrologic, and derived from the Chaldean, # 
also was their early religion. If we take the account 
written by Moses, an Initiate, of the Creation, Fall, Flot, 
etc., we find that it sets down for the people the tradi: 
tions of the faith as received from Mesopotamian sources 
and couched in astrological terms. One or two & 
amples will suffice: ‘And God said, Let there be 


S, an 


= 


‘lights in the firmament of heaven to divide the day 


from the night ; and let them be for signs, and for seasons 
and for days and years..... And God made tW 
great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and E 
lesser light to rule the night.” 
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l Passing on quickly, with the object of showing 
ass 


a thoroughly the Israelites were imbued with Chal- 
> find them, soon after leaving Egypt, 
dear er a Chaldean of Peth 
he prophet Balaam, a Cha ean o ethor, an 
met by © nd prophet in communication with the 
sie i Lord, who had been engaged by Balak, 
nga ee, of Israel to curse Israel (Mumbers xxii). 
ie ean custom, on such a ceremonial occasion, 
T to build altars and sacrifice to the seven planets. 
Thus we find that Balaam three times built seven 
altars, on each of which he sacrificed a bullock and a 
ram, and then prophesied of the Szar that was to arise 
| out of Jacob. Later, in the Book of Fudges, we find 
| in Deborah’s song: “The stars in their courses fought 
| against Sisera.” In the books relating to the monarchy, 
| we find the first mention of the antagonism between 
| astrology and theology, or rather we should say, 
| between astrology and orthodoxy; and we also find 
| the first hints of the debasement of astrology by the 
.| Hebrews from its high and proper uses. As an in- 
| stance of the former, we learn in // Kings xxiii, 11, 12, 
how Josiah destroyed the horses which were given by 
| the Kings of Israel to the sun, and we read also of the 
ie of the altars and chariots of the sun by 
a| Ahaz. 


In the prophetical books we find frequent mention 


24 a the star-worship of Israel. Zephaniah speaks of 
be, them that worship the hosts of heaven upon the 

lay housetops ”. Isaiah speaks of the multitude of astro- 

ns) logical consultations: “Let now the star-gazers, the 

wy ee Prognosticators, stand up and save thee.” 

hey remiah Speaks of the “cakes to the Queen of 
F €aven a 


Some of the prophets, like those I haye 
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quoted, seem only to have seen the lower side of 
ast 


logy, or perhaps only to have spoken against th bein 


i 


ful use of it; but others, who understood a He Teu 
inner teaching, not only defended it, but used a a the 
Aug) 


it. Of the latter, the book of the vision of n. eA 
and the book of Daniel are wonderful examples l A 
book of Daniel is a remarkable instance of the n i A 
lation of Chaldean knowledge by a faithful Jew, eo T, 
find Daniel’s proficiency immediately attributed 1 intl 
God: “As for these four children, God gave thel 29). 
skill .in all learning and wisdom: and Daniel had aad chat 
standing in all visions and dreams.” In Daniel’s visio tude 
and dreams there are several references to astrologic Lori 
ideas, and we find in the 4żocalypse, that most wonde, Birt 
ful of all astrological books, many allusions to ty Cru 
books of Daniel and Ezekiel, ‘lore 
In the Agocrypha, the series of books not generally and 
included in the English Bible, because pronounced bj aeee 
the English Church to be uncanonical, we find mon °° 
obviously astrological teaching. In the books of Esdra! diff 
and 7obzt we have the mention of two of the archa : 
Urieland Raphael. The latter speaks of himself to Tobi ae 
as “one of the seven holy angels”; these seven arch ee 
angels were considered by Hebrew theology, as We ee 
as by Chaldean astrology, to be the seven Angels? ie 
spirits of the planets. It is noticeable that we fi divi 
Esdras speaking to the angel as “ My God,” and a wor 
Lord,” and as “Lord, who ‘bearest rule”. And Uz; the 
Speaks of himself to Esdras as the Maker of all thine 
as he who revealed himself unto Moses in the bush, a 
who “showed him the secrets of life and of the €? 
Uriel is probably another name for one of the ang? 
possibly the Angel of Saturn, if we consider ‘Ur 
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. a root-word signifying primeval (as in the 
) Dre i), Saturn being considered by the ancients as 
a A maker of all things. ; E 
| In the time of Christ, astrological ideas were very 
‘ug | both in Palestine and throughout the world, 
Chi) BF cc are many pointed allusions in the Gospels 
a ¥ Epistles, Christ Himself giten using astrological 
dy, language in His teachings ; e. 8 There eN be signs 
d 4 in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars (Luke, XXÍ, 
the i 25). We could, did time permit, find analogies to the 
nder, characteristics of the signs of the zodiac in the Beati- 
siod tudes, the number and character of the Apostles, the 
gial Lord’s Prayer, etc.; the story of the Magi, those of the 
nder Birth of Christ, and of the events accompanying the 
the Crucifixion show that the people of that time had a star- 
llore which perfectly harmonised with their theology, 
call and therefore they could not fail to look for astrological 
dh accompaniments to such great events as the birth and 
nor, death of the Messiah. Chaldean learning was also 
a diffused among the early Christians, and the writer of 
gels the Apocalypse must have been a great astrologer of the 
‘obi, Chaldean school, who used terms with which the Asiatic 
id Christians were familar, and who could turn to the 
wel Pooks of Hzekiel and Daniel for confirmation to convince 
Iso 2 me readers. The book of The Revelation, which 
fee A greatest of all puzzles to theologians and 
M ares ae said to be a great horoscope of the 
Itt the ae estiny, and to contain within its vast field 
ngs ic a horoscopes of the nations. 
coking at the Bible as a whole, it will be found 


an 

| that in: : 

at £ a a teachings, and in the rites of worship given 
ge! one aa as also in the description of the New 
a m and the new heaven and earth of the 
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‘Apocalypse, there isa marked prominence give 
Ram or Lamb. Now the Ram, in the seri n toy 
type of leadership, of creative force and energy, of 
and of sacrifice. In the Persian and Chaldean teact 
the beginning of the year was fixed at the period A 
sun’s entry into Aries, because, they taught that i 
and motion were given to the universe at that time, 4 
spring equinox, when the sun enters Aries, is the tint 
when the earth emerges from its long dark Sleep / 
winter, and so this time is typical of the beginning {i 
new period of activity of the Logos, when a nevi 
verse has its commencement, after a time of non-may 
festation and darkness, when “ darkness was upon H 
face of the deep”. Aries, the Ram, is typical, we si! 
of light, of creative energy, and of sacrifice. Sow 
read in Genesis, that when the Logos commenced | 
new period of activity, He, the I AM—called by S. Joh 
in his Gospel “the Word,” and the “light that shine! 


lg 


in darkness ”—He said: “ Let there be light, and then . 
was light.” (Genesis, i). Aries is the sign of t i 


exaltation of the sun, the father and origin of the ligi 
of the world; so to Aries is assigned the leadership! 
the signs, and thus it has the prominence we find give 
to it in the Bible. Again, we find the Lamb, anotti 
form of the Ram, a central figure in the Apocaljfi 
The Lamb is slain as a sacrifice, and rises again, J 


bolical of the triumph of the sun in Aries after havi 


been apparently slain during the dark months; " 
Lamb triumphs over the serpent and over the hosti 
sin; he becomes the ruler of the Holy City; the fo 


beasts and twenty-four elders bow down before hi 
and in the Holy City “the Lamb is the light theren | 


We find in the Revised Version the Lamb mention") 
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Judah hath prevail 
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| signs of the zodiac. 
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with the Lion of the tribe of Judah. In one 
chapter we read: “The Lion of the tribe of 
led to open the book;” and further 
same chapter the Lamb is praised as 
ke the book and open the seals thereof. 
Here, evidently, the Lamb and the Lion are both sym- 
polical of the triumph of the sun, for Leo is the house 
of the sun, and Aries is the sign of his exaltation. 
Another noticeable feature is the continual repeti- 
tion of the numbers twelve and seven. The ancient 
Rabbis said that all the stars are subject to the seven 
and the seven planets work through the twelve 


nction 
yerse of that 


wor thy to ta 


It has been mentioned that the twelve signs of the 


| zodiac were the twelve Typical Things, and attention 
| has been drawn to the blessings given by Jacob to his 
| twelve sons. It is interesting to note the agreement 
| between the twelve tribes of Judah and the twelve 
| -signs, and also the resemblance between the character- 
| istics of the signs and the blessings. To trace this 


agreement, the tribes should be taken in the order 


| given in the book of Numbers, Chap. ii. Plutarch says 
| that Osiris, the Sun, when starting on his travels, ranged 


his army in companies and battalions which marched 
pe Standards on which the sacred animals or signs 
ot the zodiac were painted. The formation of the Hebrew 


camp is probably a variation of the same idea. In 


ie ü, it will be found that the camp of the Israel- 
Were ee to be formed as follows: They 
ard ice their tents, s every man by his own stan- 
ene era: the ensigns of their fathers’ houses” ; at the 
at inal points were placed: Judah on the East, 


T e South, Ephraim on the West. and Dan 
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on the North. We must bear in mind that the 
the priestly tribe, marched in the centre of th 
with the Tabernacle, and the two sons of Jose 


Levity 
e cam 
ph y 


; at 
their families were substituted for them. Taking i Bn 


= 
SS 


t 


tribes at the four cardinal points it is easy to recog 

‘ ; gniy 

them as the four fixed signs of astrology, by refer 

first to the blessing given by Jacob to his sons on i 

deathbed, and then to the four -beasts of Ezekiel ay 

The Revelation. “Judah,” says Jacob, “is a lion’s whel 

he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an ol 

lion. The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor, 

lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come! 

Judah corresponds in Lzekiel and The Revelation to th 

first beast, who had “ the face of a lion,” and to the roy 
fixed fire-sign, Leo. Reuben is the “ excellency of dig: 

nity and the excellency of power,” though in his weake! 
side “unstable as water”. Reuben corresponds t 
the third beast with the “face of a man ”—the Mat 
Aquarius, the excellency of dignity and of power. | 
Ephraim,—for this tribe we turn to the blessing 

of the Tribes by Moses, who says: “ His glory is lik 
the firstlings of his bullocks.” Ephraim correspond 
to the second beast with the “face of a calf,” and wit 
the fixed earth-sign, Taurus. 
“Dan,” said Jacob, “shall judge his people, he stil 

be a serpent by the way, an adder in the path that bitet 
the horses heels”—an apt illustration of the si 
Scorpio, the serpent of wisdom or judgment, the sit 
which, coming before Sagittarius, as it were “ biteth i 
horse’s heels”. Dan corresponds with the fourth heal 
which was “as it were a flying eagle”. “The ily 4 
eagle, or vulture, was substituted in very early Fi 
for the scorpion ; the sign Scorpio, being considere 
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5 Anti-Christ, was held by the people in great 
d was also popularly associated with Sin and 
t of Eden; hence the substitution of the 
It will be noticed in this connection that in 
the “ sealing of the tribes ” in the book of The Revelation, 
the tribe of Dan is omitted, the tribe of Joseph is 
substituted, once under his own name, and once under 
that of Manasseh, his son. 

If the student will read the blessings given to the 
other sons of Jacob, their agreement with the charac- 
teristics of the other signs can easily be traced. 

Kircher, a learned writer, astrologer and Jesuit of 
the seventeenth century, made a plan of the Israelitish 
camp showing its arrangement and the corresponding 
signs of the zodiac, in which he gives the arrangement 
here followed. 

It is probable that the twelve Apostles will also 
be found to correspond with the twelve tribes and the 
twelve signs, for we read in Matthew xix, 28, that Christ 
told His Apostles: “ Verily I say unto you that ye which 
have followed me, in the regeneration when the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye shall also 
sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” The names of the twelve tribes were engraved 
on the breastplate of the Jewish high priest, and the 
Holy City of the Apocalypse had twelve gates, and at 
S gate twelve angels, and on the gates were written 
a a of the twelve tribes, and on the foundation 
ion y ls were written the names of the twelve 

of the Lamb. 
; fe xxii, 4 we read as follows: “He sent 
at we ohn, saying, Go and prepare us the passover, 
ve may eat. And they said unto him, Where 


terror, 40 


Vulture.” 
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JANU, j 
wilt thou that we prepare? And he said u K 
Behold when ye are entered into the city, t 
a man meet you bearing a pitcher of water; f 
into the house where he entereth in.. - there mal 
ready.” Now the Hebrew root of the word ‘ Passo Ai 
pesach, which means fransit, and orginally signified 
transit of the sun at the vernal equinox into a new a 
About seven thousand years ago, the sun entered Tau 
at the vernal equinox, and the bull was the E 
emblem. Between two thousand and three thou 
years later he entered Aries at the same time, and th 
ram or lamb became the sacred emblem, while abou! 
the time of Christ, the sun entered Pisces at the verni 
equinox, the fish then becoming the sacred sign. I 
this connection it will perhaps be remembered that the! 
early Christians always represented Christ as a greal 
fish, and the disciples as little fishes swimming after 
Him. The transit of the sun into a new sign wall 
always symbolised in some manner in the Mysteries) 
hence probably the killing of the Paschal Lamb al 
the Passover feast. . 
In the passage we are considering, Christ is speakini 
to His disciples, in terms that they would understané, 
of the new dispensation which should follow thatd 
the fish, and symbolically He bids them prepare fü 
it. So he sends Peter, the fisherman, the Steward o 
the Mysteries, the representative of the passing sié" 
and John the Apostle of Love, typifying the new sigh 
to meet the man bearing the pitcher of water, who shot 
lead them to the room ready prepared for the celebration 
of the Mysteries of the passing over of the sun into pe 
new sign; and there, in place of the killing oki i 
Paschal Lamb, the ceremony symbolising the passing k $ 


nto the 
here shy 
ollow hi 
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~. He institutes the Mystery of the new Paschal 
Aries, 


the Lord’s Supper of Love. And, during His 
b Supper s to them of that new time and of the signs 
| cse TaT precede it, he gives them the New Com- 
| \ ae the commandment of the sign of the Son of 
Sn “A y commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
igy e na He tells them that in that new dispensa- 
i tion: “ They will see in the heaven the sign of the Son 
| of Man ”—surely the sign Aquarius. It seems very 
| possible that the words “Son of Man” when used by 
| the Christ, may have reference tothe sign Aquarius, 
| for, if the various texts referring to “ the Son of Man” 
| be collected, a very fair idea of the higher qualities of 
the sign Aquarius may be obtained. Thus for example: 
| “The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
| which was lost.” And: “ That ye may know that the 
| Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins (then 
| saith he tothe sick of the palsy), arise and walk.” 
| These texts are very applicable to Aquarius the water- 
| bearer, bearing the pitcher of the Water of Life for 
sick souls, from which whosoever will may take freely. 
Again: “Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 


nd) have nests; but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
to his head,” which reminds us of the term “ the house- 
fot) less man,” often applied to Aquarius. So we are not 
jo) Surprised to find that the commandment of the new 


Sign is 


po P “that ye love one another, even,” says Christ, 
p this | have loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
ull TA that a man lay down (that is, give up) his life for 
jon} Us friends.” 


oe Paper will not be complete without some re- 
Sie to the number seven. This number is more 
. tently found in the Bible than any other, more 


fere 
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especially in instructions regarding Sacred wo 
continually find it in the instructions given 
Moses for the making of the Tabernacle, 
garments of the priests; again in its many 
King Solomon’s Temple and in the ritual us 
And in the Apocalypse it is reproduced on alm 
page. 

We will take for our example of the niall 
seven, the message for the seven Churches given | 
the writer of The Revelation. As has been before stats, 
S. John was an astrologer of the Chaldean school. 


ship, 
by God)! 
and i 
forms 
ed they 
Ost eye! 


pages of the Agocalypse. This vision was seen | as 
S. John on the Lord’s Day, that is, on the Sun Da Mc 
He sees in his vision One like unto the Son of Ma log 
who speaks to him from the midst of the seven golde the 
candlesticks, and holds seven stars in his handai Ch 
who speaks as “Alpha and Omega, the first a Sta 
the last”. These vowels, Alpha and Omega, wereth) Ca! 
extremes, that is the first and the last, of the seven vowel the 
which designated the seven planets. The first pa o! 
of the vision consists of a message to the seven Church of 
of Asia. John is told by Christ : “The mystery oft a 
seven stars and the seven golden candlesticks ” is tht | 
“The seven stars are the angels of the seven churehé or 
and the seven candlesticks are the seven churches ali 
To understand this we must know that the Chalde We 
astrologers considered that countries and cities W dy 
ruled or guarded by the planetary powers, % pe 
Spirits or Angels of the Planets. To S. John andl) W 
readers, therefore, this idea would be quite natural, 4 fa 
even necessary, that each Church should have 4 n OT 
dian Angel, or Spirit, and just as naturally they w | 
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19 the guardians of the Churches as the same as 
“Mi Jook y s of the cities. The seven great Churches 
| the guar a be ruled by the seven great Angels, who 
| ee. Spirits of the seven great planets,*the seven 
| o AA at that time including the sun and moon, but 
| a Uranus or Neptune. ; 

] In the following remarks, the Hebrew interpreta- 
| tion as to the angels of the planets has been followed ; 
| this however, it should be mentioned, differs slightly, 
| put not materially from that of other authorities. 
The first Church mentioned is Ephesus, the city of - 
! Artemis the Moon-goddess, suggesting the first planet, 
| as the Chaldeans arranged them. The Angel of the 
Í Moon is Gabriel, in both Jewish and Chaldean astro- 
| logy. Notice that Gabriel is the bringer of dreams in 
| the night, e. g., the vision of Joseph the husband of Mary. 
| Christ speaks of him as “he that holdeth the seven 
| stars,” who “walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
| candlesticks,” z. e., the Ruler of the starry heavens, like 
the Moon. The reward of the virtues of the Church 
of Ephesus was “ to eat of the tree of life ”. The story 
of Eden is Chaldean as well as Hebrew, and in Chaldean 
astrology the Tree of Life was specially connected with © 
the Moon. 
i The Church of Smyrna. Here Christ speaks as 
the First and the Last,” He that “was dead and is 
ate i One a the astrologic characters of the sun 
ig a of i the only son” of Heaven, alternately 
meee is ae again. This must therefore have ap- 

s fe early Christians as an appropriate simile. 
calling s è character of Smyrna as a martyr Church; 
Alene, mind another legend that the Sun God, 
i » Was a faithful prophet put to death by a cruel 
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king. The reward of martyrdom was to be « the 
of life’—the aureole of the Sun, the Giver Of Lik 
Hebrew theology, Michael was the Angel of ' 
and therefore of the Church in Smyrna, a 
The Church in Pergamos. Here Christ Speak, 
“he which hath the sharp sword with two a 
On a Chaldean planisphere of the twelfth Century A 
in the British Museum, the altar of J upiter be 
two-edged sword, and a passage in an Assyrian inser) 
tion speaks of Jupiter as “like to the blade of a dou 
sword”. The reward of the fidelity of this Chur 
the “hidden manna,” and the “white stone”, Wh 
is sometimes given to this planet, called by the Ch, 
deans ‘the lily,’ and the ‘pillar’ or ‘capitol’. The td 
of this city and church is Zadkiel. i 
The Church of Thyatira. This church was eu 
by Venus, whose Angel is Hamiel. Here Christy 
pears with eyes “like unto a flame of fire”. Venus 
Chaldean astrology was known as “ Mustelil”— 
brilliant. He had feet of brass, a metal sometimesé 
tributed to Venus. The reward of the charity (or low 
of this Church was: “I will give him the morning stat 
of all morning stars, Venus is the most brilliant. l 
The Church of Sardis. Of this Church Christ s 
“thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead, ! 
converse of the Church in Smyrna, dedicated to the 
who was dead but lives. In Chaldean astrology * 
planet Mars was known as the star “ which is 2 
not,” or has disappeared. Professor Sayce says |, 
refers to the fact that Mars recedes from the ear! 
it is almost invisible”. Christ threatens to come 4 
thief,” one of the Chaldean attributes of Mars, w>?7. 
known as “the plunderer”. Mars is also the War i 
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WU, 1913 
on we read that the reward of a good fight is to walk 
5 th Christ in white raiment, and to be proclaimed be- 
ol wi the Father and the Angels is the reward of the 
i P s warrior. The Angel of Mars and of Sardis is 
| vi 
Chamael. 


The Church of Philadelphia. This Church was 
governed by Saturn, whose Angel was Zadkiel. Here 
Christ speaks as “he that is holy, he that is true, he 
that hath the key of David, he that openeth, and no man 
shutteth ; he that shutteth and no man openeth ”—titles 
given to Saturn. “ Holy and true ” is an exact transla- 
tion of one of the Akkadian names of Saturn, undoubted- 
ly referring to Saturn as the teacher of truth. “He 
that openeth, and no man shutteth ; and shutteth and no 

| man openeth” probably refers to Saturn as the ruler of 
ar’ destiny. Notice that this is the only Church to which 
no sin is attributed, perhaps symbolising the freedom 
from the necessity of rebirth when the limitations of 
Saturn have been conquered. The virtues of this Church 
are Saturnian: “Thou hast a little strength, and hast 
kept my word, and hast not denied my name.” The 
reward of Philadelphia is: “ Because thou hast kept the 
word of my patience, I also will keep thee from the 
hour of temptation, which shall come upon all the world, 
to try them that dwell upon the earth ” ; reminding us 
of Saturn the trier, and of the “ critical period”. And 
Bee “ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
emple of my God, and he shall go no more out.” 
a was often worshipped as a pillar, or black sae: 

ee ae in the temple, and to “go no more out 
cree S a freedom from rebirth when Saturn is con- 
; e pillar was to be inscribed with the “ New 


Name” «1: : 
me,” which we find in The Revelation xix, 16, was 
13 
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at 
a truly Satur; 
come Quickly » À 
3 y 


“King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
title. Christ ends with: “Surely I 
contrast to the delay of Saturn. 

The Church of Laodicea. This was ruled 5 
cury, whose Angel is Raphael. Christ Speaks 
faithful and true witness, the beginning of the 
of God”. Mercury was in Akkadian astrology Neh 
the proclaimer or witness, and Ak, the Maker, A 
dicea’s character is “thou art neither hot nor cold J 

$ : > tt 
attribute of Mercury, the ambiguous planet. The r 
ward of overcoming was to sit with Christ on Hy 
throne, akin to the attribute of Mercury that it is the 
close attendant of the Sun. Notice that Christ says) 
“Thou art poor and blind . . . anoint thine eyes wilt 
eye-salve, that thou mayest see.” Mercury governs eye, 
sight, and in this connection we find in the Book of Tobit, 
that Raphael, whose name means '‘ the cure of God! 
was sent to the prophet Tobit to cure him of blindness, 

The message to the Churches concludes with the 
words so often used by Christ in the Gospels: “He tha 
hath an ear to hear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches,” which tells us that the teaching 
contained in those seven messages, as indeed all the 
teachings of the sacred scriptures, were not for thet 
alone, but for all those who should have the earst 
hear the inner voice speaking to them of the One and 
Eternal Truth—the Wisdom of the Ages. 


yi Mg, 
a N (ij th 
CTeatip, 
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Annie L. Barley 
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p the sixth life of Alcyone we followed the first of 
the great Aryan migrations from the shores of 
What was then the Central Asian sea tothe south of 
the Indian Peninsula. The religious kingdom that the 
a established there was, as centuries rolled on, 
col we Manu as a subsidiary centre of radiation, 
omies being sent from it to J ava, to Australia, and to 


the i l 
e islands of Polynesia, which accounts for the Aryan i 
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strain to be observed even to-day in what are called 
the brown Polynesians in contradistinction to the | 
Melanesians. 

From South India likewise was sent forth the an 
pedition destined to bring about the Aryanisation of 
Egypt, which was carried out in much the same way | 
and by many of the same egos who, five thousand | 
years previously, had played their part in the Migration | 
from Central Asia to which reference has just been | 
made. 
About the year 13,500 B. C. (shortly after the time | 
of the thirteenth life of Alcyone and the twelfth life of | 
Orion, when so many of our characters had taken birth | 
in the Tlavatli race inhabiting the southern part of the 
Island of Poseidonis) Viraj was ruler of the great South 
Indian Empire. He had married Brhaspati, and Mars 
was one of their sons. The Manu appeared astrally to } 
the Emperor, and directed him to send Mars over the 
sea to Egypt by way of Ceylon. Viraj obeyed, and} 
Mars departed upon his long journey, taking with him} 
(according to the instructions received) a band of young | 
men and women. 

On their arrival in Egypt, then under Toltec rule, 
they were met by Jupiter, the Pharaoh of the time. He 
had one child only—his daughter Saturn—his wife | 
having died in child-birth. The High-Priest Surya had Ig 
been directed in a vision by the Mahaguru to recelv? ji 
the strangers with honour, and to advise Jupiter to s1° | 
his daughter to Mars in marriage, which he did; and in E 
a comparatively short time marriages were arrangel | ; 
among the existing nobility for all the new-comers. — i 

Small as was this importation of Aryan blood, 105] 
few generations it had tinged the whole of the Egyptian | F 
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Pharaoh had set his seal of august 
xed marriages, all the patrician 
ly for the honour of an alliance 


families co or daughters of the new-comers. The 
oe d a new and distinc- 


or since OS pas 
nesem 


numents. So powerful is the 
ood that it still shows its unmistakable traces 
enturies of dilution ; and from this time on- 
on among the principal classes of 
birth in the first sub-race of the fifth 


Bien the Beyouan m 


Aryan bl 
| even after € 
ward an incarnati 


Egypt counted as a 


- oot-race. 
Many changes took place as the centuries rolled by, 


ind the impetus given by the Aryan rejuvenation grad- 
uly died out. The country never reached so low a 
velas the parallel civilisation of Poseidonis, chiefly be- 


an whose members claimed exclusively for themselves 
tect descent from the royal line of Mars and Saturn. 
Por more than a thousand years after the Aryanisation 
a" pe the country, the Pharaoh being always 
Bess th ut there came a time when for political 
ife | cess, who : s monarch espoused a foreign prin- 

fluence aad ee acquired over him so great an in- 
cat oe nae able to wean him from the tradi- 
Mib to which ‘ ers, and to establish new forms of wor- 
| country w . clan as a whole would not subscribe. 
| Monarch ath om of Aryan strictness, followed its 
Tanks woe and luxury ; the clan drew its 
ae its ae oe disapproval, and thencefor- 
} © &clinin A N eld themselves markedly aloof— 

<a ices in the army or in the service of 
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JANUAR | E 


the State, but marrying only among themselves jie 
making a great point of maintaining old customs | ctl 
what they called the purity of the religion as well a | ie 
the race. of wit 

After nearly four thousand years had passed, w | gids | 
find a condition of affairs in which the Egyptian Emi P endure 
its religion and even its language were alike degenerate oan 1 
and decaying. Only in the ranks of the conservatiy,| get" 


clan can we find some pale reflection of the Egypt ot Bi 
earlier days. About this time, among the priests of the | into t 
clan arose some who were prophets, who re-echoed in banks 
Egypt the message that was being given in Poseidoni | %31 
a warning that, because of the wickedness of these mighty reviva 
and long-established civilisations, they were doomed ty} 1 te 
destruction, and that it behoved the few righteous to} Fete 
flee promptly from the wrath to come. Just as a com| “fere 
siderable proportion of the white race of mountaineers left| among 
Poseidonis, so the clan in a body shook off the dust ot l. 
Egypt from their feet, took ship across the Red Sea and} “Um! 
found a refuge among the mountains of Arabia. linger 

As we know, in due time the prophecy was fulfil level c 
led, and in the year 9,564 the island of Poseidonis sank a 
beneath the Atlantic. The effect of the cataclysm of 8 
the rest of the world was of the most serious charactet, ovat 
and for the land of Egypt it was specially ruinous. a 
to this point Egypt had had an extensive wester a ed 
board, and although the Sahara Sea was shallow, it waf * 


sufficient for the great fleets of comparatively small ships) 
which carried the traffic to Atlantis and the Algeri 
Islands, In this great catastrophe the bed of the Saha 
Sea rose, a vast tidal wave swept over Egypt, and a 
most its entire population was destroyed. Ande | 
when everything settled down, the country was # 
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d on the west no longer by a fair and 
of t salt swamp, which as the 


þby a vas ; 
dried into an inhospitable desert. Of 


turies 20, 5 of Egypt there remained only the Pyra- 
ithe glorie in lonely desolation—a desolation which 
jjs towering hundred years before the self-exiled 


ifteen i 
| ite ie from its mountain refuge, grown intoa 
Flan ret 


p e before this, half-savage tribes had ventured 


a Mand: fighting their primitive battles on the 
tanks of the great river which once had borne the argosies 
of a mighty civilisation, and was yet again to witness a 
vival of those ancient glories, and to mirror the state- 
| Wy temples of Osiris and Amen-ra. Professor Flinders 
} Petrie describes five of these earlier races, which overran 
different parts of the country and warred desultorily 
| among themselves. 

| Í. An aquiline race of the Libyo-Amorite type which 
| mcupied a large part of the land, and held its own 
| a than any other, maintaining for centuries a fair 
.| ‘vel of civilisation. 

h ee race with curly hair and plaited beards. 
m eor e with pointed noses and long pigtails— 
| S, wearing long, thick robes. 

`à people with short and tilted noses, who estab- 


| lished th 
| em ats 
TA e for some time in the central part of 


oA 
a ea variant of this race, with longer noses 
) ad near the Mies ds, who occupied chiefly the marsh- 
clai Voyance p erranean, All these are observable 

en difficult eee 3 have mingled so much that it 
and Proba istinguish them ; and in addition to 
y earlier in the field than any of them, 
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a savage negroid race from the interior of Africa, whig 
has left practically no record of its passing. 

Into this turmoil of mixed races came our clan | 
priest-led across the sea from its Arabian hills, and gral. 
ually made its footing sure in Upper Egypt, establishing 
its capital in Abydos, and slowly possessing itself of 
more and more of the surrounding land, until by weighi | 
of its superior civilisation it was recognised as the domin. 
ant power. All through its earlier centuries its policy 
was less to fight than to absorb—to build out of thi 
chaos of peoples a race upon which its hereditary char | 
acteristics should be stamped. A thousand years hal 
passed since their arrival, when, in the twenty-first life] 
of Alcyone, we find Mars reigning over an already 
highly-organised empire; but it was fourteen hundred 
years later still before the Manu Himself (they hav 
corrupted His name to Menes now) united the whole d 
Egypt under one rule, and founded at the same time} 
the first dynasty and His great city of Memphis—thu} 
initiating in person another stage of the work begun by} 
His direction in 13,500 B.C. 

In the appended table of dramatis persone at 
given the names of the characters who have beet 
identified. 


DIOM 


CENI 


i Den 


i 


Clio and Markab were noticed among a group dj tio 
Egyptian statesmen who disapproved of the Aryaty 
immigration and schemed against it. Clio’s wife Adrosiy p 
and Markab’s wife Avelledo were implicated in thet) it 


plots. All four of them were eventually exiled, as i 
also Cancer, the sister of Adrona. 
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MATIS PERSON 


Emperor of Southern India. Wife: 
Brhaspati. Son: Mars. 
Appears astrally to Vira). 


cs Pharaon. Daughter : Saturn. 
| _ Egyptian High Priest. 


Appears to Surya in a Vision. 


% Wife: Saturn. Male Followers: 


Ajax, Betelgueuse, Deneb, Leo, 
Perseus, Theodoros. Female 
Followers : Arcturus, Canopus, 
Olympia, Vulcan, Pallas, Osiris. 


’ Wife: Brunhilda. Son: Leo. 


Daughters: Pallas, Osiris. 

. Wife: Diana. Sons: Ajax, 
Perseus. Daughters: Arcturus, 
Vulcan. 

. Wife: Sagittarius. Sons: Aquarius, 

Sappho, Algol. 
Wife: Ophiuchus. Sons: Fortuna, 
Psyche. 


... Wife: Berenice. Son: Cassiopeia. 


Daughter-in-Law: Theseus. 

» Wife: Venus. Sons: Pegasus, 
Draco. Daughter: Dolphin. Son- 
in-Law, Vesta. 


--. Wife: Libra. Sons: Egeria, Vesta. 


- Wife: Lyra. Daughter: Atalanta 
Son-in-Law: Draco. 

n: Husband: Virgo. Son: Wenceslas. 

Daughter-in-Law : Castor. Daugh- 


ter: Lomia. Son-in-Law : Psyche, — 
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CaNOPUS: 


OLYMPIA: 


VULCAN: 


PALLAS: 


OSIRIS : 


CLIO: 


' MARKAB: 


CANCER: 
AQUARIUS: 
FORTUNA: 


' TAURUS: 


«a. Wife: Velleda. 


os 
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~ Husband: Juno. Son: Altair, Da, 
ter-in-Law : Daph g 
3 : pane: Daughter, i 
Spica. Son-in-Law : Fomalhant 
... Husband: Hebe. Son: Stella. Daug}, 
ter-in-Law: Sigma. Daughtey, 
Chameleon. Son-in-Law : Sappho ; 
... Husband : Aries. Daughters : The 
seus, Sigma. | 
... Husband: Leto. Sons: Taurus 
Fomalhaut. Daughter : Proteus | 
Son-in-Law: Egeria. | 
... Husband: Procyon. Daughter; | 
Melpomene. Son-in-Law: Algol | 
2. Egyptian Statesman. Wife: Adrona, 
.. Egyptian Statesman. Wife: Avel| 
ledo. 
... Sister: Adrona. Husband: Apis} 
... Wife: Amalthea. 
. Wife: Eudoxia. 


aut, | 


C. W. Leadbeater 
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SIBLE HELPERS AND OUR SOUL-CULTURE 
nv! 


By A THEOSOPHIST 


J 
the past few years I have several 
| times been told that some of the lessons impressed 
M yon me by means of symbolic dreams might prove 
interesting and encouraging to others, showing, as they 
do, what touching care and supervision are generously 
given to those who need guidance from the higher 
planes in the difficult process of soul-evolution. 
Many dream-experiences do not lend themselves 
- to publication, but I have selected the following as a 
tentative effort, on account of the keen sense of humour 
_ displayed in the delivery of the lesson. 
Some nine years ago it was my great privilege to 
suddenly into the New Thought teaching, and 
| a t quickly to gather an intense realisation of the 
ift y Pe as the basis of every man’s life. ; To 
| Vibration ee mind and character into harmonious 
| cme an ee the Christ within (my Higher Self), be- 
ada my ae task to which I lent every energy 
Ro fret or ae No experience of the daily life, 
| “SDonsibilitieg ae difficulty arising from the calls and 
} Te tog trivi E a varied and numerous household, 
| tthe al to be used as a step for the attainment 
a sie Set before me—the great purpose of one 


f the course of 


Purp 
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day becoming a whole and balanced instrument for 


service of God and man. S| 
Some twelve or fourteen months of strenuous effo | a 
elapsed, during which time I had become a vegetarian | depi 
and had made considerable progress in spiritual under, the 
standing as well as in the cleansing of my character | fron 
when a period of difficulty, culminating in Severa the 
successive days of heavy failure to live up to the Stan. | ‘Mr 
dard I had set before myself, nearly broke my heart, and | ener 
sent me to bed one night in a state of hopeless despair, | the 
I knew I was at the very limit of my possibilities, and 
yet the review of the day again showed me failure on | diffe 
all sides. af t 
The next morning some unusual noise partially | and 
aroused me from sleep. I was conscious that dawnwas| com 
just breaking, when I probably dozed off to sleep again} with 
and heard a gentle voice say: “ You have never yet look} wor 
ed at Godfrey’s (my little son’s) drawings.” purs 
Then a large portfolio was displayed before my] 
eyes, and one by one a series of inimitable water-colout | Mrs 
sketches was shown to me, each with its title inscribed in} lyin 
large black letters. The first was entitled : ‘ Mrs. Jones | she 
has decided to retire from the vanities of the world | eve 
and take up poultry farming.’ The sketch portrayed san 
Mrs. Jones as a tall, thin, gaunt woman dressed in å f ng 
plain black dress, her hair parted in the middle, brushed | She 
. very smooth and neat and twisted up behind in a little | deq 
tight knot. Her face bore an anxious, almost hungry, | Whi 
expression, but her lips were firmly set and her hands | j k 
clenched with determined purpose. Į ion 
Sketch No. 2 followed, revealing a long row a | k 
poultry-houses and wire pens on the slope of a stony) nt 


hill; and Mrs. Jones surveying the scene with an “1 
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„tisfaction. Sketch No. 3: Mrs. Jones 
gore and SH r the first brood of fluffy chickens. 
with 10y er ones, with an agonised expression 
4: ae Ata hands held aloft in horror at 
E ai of the precious chickens escaping 
the discovery © eet and wandering far away down 
from its jee hillside. Sketch No. 5, entitled 
the rough, BN as to put matters right with great 
its Head the fussy, gaunt figure starting down 
ne aa pursuit of the wandering chicken. 
a ae followed a number of sketches all depicting 
different stages of Mrs. Jones’ wild career in pursuit 
ofthe straying chicken: up and down the hill-side, in 
and out, round about the pens and runs, everywhere 
commotion displayed, and the poor chicken depicted 
with extended wings and tiny legs, going for all it was 
worth in terror-stricken flight before its well-meaning 
pursuer. 
In the last sketch of the series the unfortunate 
Mrs Jones was represented in a state of total collapse, 
Wing prone upon the ground. So gaunt so thin had 
| a in the course of the chase that her clothes, 
E N body and haggard face, had lost all sub- 
ig the im X as it were a thin cloth, faithfully receiv- 
ae E of the stones and rocks underneath her. 
ted to the a nothing more than a mere shadow moul- 
| Which she of the rough and rocky hill-side upon 
leased N hs The chicken, meanwhile, 
| ons of ite A e ardent and overwhelming ministra- 
4 the fa dani ould-be Saviour, was to be seen in 
| Under 4 $ ner of the picture, just disappearing 
| ther, outstretched sheltering wings of its devoted 
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of the series of pictures as well as the closing scene} | 
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As I grasped all the clever, skilful and funny detail, l 


broke into a hearty laugh, exclaiming : “ Why the 
stupid woman! If she had not been so ardently fussy í 
the poor chicken would have gone back to its mother 7 | 
its own accord.” The sound of my voice awoke me 
and in awakening I remembered a previous dream on 
few months back, in which the Higher Self had been | 
revealed to me under the name of “ Mother”, 
I thoughtfully considered the possible interpretation | 
of these vivid and most humorous pictures, and suddenly | 
realised their application to my recent experiences, 
Full of gratitude to my unknown artist friend, I 
learnt the sufficiency of a sustained and unselfish purpose, 
and, in addition, the ultimate earthliness of fuss and un- | 
disciplined ardour. | 
A Theosophist 


NOTE 


The Women’s Club Federation in America is a very | V 
remarkable body, and wields great power, for the cul | nearly 
tured women of the United States have built it up fot | kitche 
their own use. There are District and State Federations | jh, 0 
joined in a General Federation, with all the appropriate | I 
Committees, and Boards of Managers; and the rae] 
executive ability of American women has found full | Aliste 
scope in this great organisation. Kansas City has an ff and 
‘Annie Besant Study Club’ among its Women’s Clubs) « 
and it was given a hearing at the General Convert | Farm 
tion, a privilege usually restricted to State Federations k: P ; 
The members are by no means all Theosophists, 2% ml 
the Club has sent me an affectionate greeting, hopine them, 
“that only good may come to Mrs. Besant in eve | tk 


thing she undertakes”. Icordially wish to my names | ag, 
all prosperity, | tah, 
A. Bi “ies 
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THE SECRET OF A STAR 
By Eva M. MARTIN 
(Continued from p. 459) 

V 


Oh could I tell ye surely would believe it! 

Oh could I only say what I have seen! _ 
How should I tell or how can ye receive it, 
How, till he bringeth you where I have been ? 


Lo if some strange intelligible thunder 

Sang to the earth the secret of a star, 

' How should ye catch, for terror and for wonder, 
f Shreds of the story that was pealed so far ? 

i 


F. W. H. Myers 

When Lucien arrived back at the Red Farm, it was 
i o n and in the low-ceiled, old-fashioned 
? ip came upon a scene that made him pause in 
| open doorway, 
fal | a pee was seated on the table, the centre of 
i P consisting of her father and mother 

er boys, 
shy a 5 e top of the hill near Littlecrop 
Voice, oa ae emphatically, in her clear, 
omour field 7 not for the first time. “I see’d 
© an angel, al] ucien and a big bright man, like... 
ce Was go goldy. And then when I see’d them 
a and cies and another man was there, and he 
to Lucien, and then suddenly he 


— 
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wasn’t there any more, and Lucien ran down the fiel 
to come home.” ; 

She evidently felt very important, and Lucien | 
understood in a flash what had happened. She a 
displeased with him for having left her behing that | 
afternoon, and the desire to gain a temporary notoriety 
by telling what she had seen had proved stronger than 
her sense of loyalty to him. She seemed to be thoroughly 
enjoying the sensation which her revelations had caused 

But before anyone could speak again, Lucien step, | 
ped forward. He was conscious of a cold sinking at the | 
heart, for it was like stepping into a magic ring of malign | 
influences, an atmosphere of hatred and wrath and 
misunderstanding. 

The little group fell apart and stared at him asa 
somealien creature. He made a splendid picture of phy. 
sical health and beauty as he stood and faced them, with} 
a gleam of absolute fearlessness in his dark eyes. Buti} 
was not that that held them all in a strange, sudden | 
silence. It was the spiritual light of an immeasurable} 
joy that seemed to illumine his face and stream from} gang. 
his whole being. In that moment his look held som) tared 
faint reflection of the glory of the bright God with whom f tke i 
iind 
| Certain 


was nothing for commonplace individuals to do but statė 


and keep silence. 
He glanced from one to another, giving littl | 
a friendly smile, at which she turned her head away; i F 
some realisation of what she had done began now j oe, 
dawn,on her. 
Then his uncle spoke. 
“What does this mean, Lucien?’ 
roughly. “You heard what the child said ? 


> he deman 
J thous 
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B o your bad ways lately, for I had 
oe givin’ pout you for some time. But it seems 
o tales <a and what’s more, don’t care who 
ae A rll have no more to do with you— 
| ou. I Jonger under roof of mine—unless you s 
l stay 2° unholy works and have done with - 
| stead all. I’m ashamed that my children 
f such things. As to Maggie thinking 
"ane an angel she saw with you, why, we all know 
l i 1 tan can take to himself any deceptive shape, 
| ne irs innocent eyes wouldn’t know the differ- 


{ should hear 0 


| ence,” ’ 
Maggie’s mother suddenly clasped her in her arms. 


“To think that my little Maggie should see such 
tings!” she cried, half hysterically. “And she says 
she's often seen him before when she’s been out alone 
"| with you. O Lucien, how could you? To think that 
| me of my poor children should have seen the Evil One, 
| Krhaps spoken to him! Oh dear! Oh dear!” 
| lucien was greatly puzzled. He could not under- 
‘and why these simple people, evidently not at all pre- 
i ae deny the existence of the supernatural, should 
id aa ied for granted that anything of the 
rhain an cae He was too young to know that a 
| 10 than Aa indeed the average mind, is ever 
1 th fady to claim an evil origin for all things 
its limited comprehension, while 


Hea! are he 
Be yond 
| erent 
ji y d S 5 
“nyINg any suggestion of a possible good 


él | 1 Ne, 


in his face, little Maggie 
Het S arms and ran to him. 
bi old; she whispered. “I didn’t 


of her mot 
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“Never mind. It doesn’t matter, 
her. “You were too little to know.” 


to her, and kissed him passionately. 

“Come here, Maggie,” ordered the mother, « Come 
away from him at once. He’s a very wicked boy 
You're not to have anything more to do with him” ` 

The child began to cry, and was picked up, shakey 
and sent away screaming in the charge of her brothers 
Lucien was left to face his accusers alone. 

The farmer cleared his throat, and spoke again. | 
was obvious that his wrath had to struggle against, 
certain vague feeling of awe, which it could not quit 
succeed in conquering. 

“I don’t want to be too hard on you, Lucien,” he 
‘began. “I know people sometimes get drawn into this 
sort of thing without quite knowing what’s happenin 
to them. But you’ve been warned many a time befor 
this. I’m sure I’ve done my best to knock some sens 
into your head, and you’re quite old enough now to knor 
how wicked it is to dabble in any kind of witchcraft 
Still, there’s some excuse for you,” he rambled on, “f| 


your mother was said to see things other people didnt}, 
see, and I heard some queer tales about her before sit 


died, though I never rightly understood them. Give me] 
the ordinary people that don’t see any more than I 0 
myself. That’s the kind / like.... But your mothe) 
of course, was a lady, not one of our sort, an 


made her want to marry an ordinary country-man "i 
But that’) 


your father was always a mystery to me. 
not the point. What I want to know is : will you 


up this kind of evil-doing, or will you not? You're “A 
put fy] 


come to stay here if you'll behave yourself; 
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She flung her arms round his neck as he stoopg | w 


d will 
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much 
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a 
4] have to find a home somewhere else, 
ou 
3) 


êll, 


5 a such a mother to you, Lucien,” put 
~oachtully, «clothed and fed you just 
| ig his aunt, ae d though everyone knows it wasn’t 
jhe our OW? other was able to leave behind when 


: m 
a A cure that hasn’t been allowed to make any 
she 1€, à 


| difference. 
The se 


i « And me 


if-congratulation in her tones would have 

disinterested listener smile, but Lucien was 
| A hard and turning rapidly over in his mind the 
| a possibility of being able to convey any sense of 
| ihe real truth to these two ignorant, suspicious souls. 
They evidently believed that he had been in communi- 
ution with some kind of evil spirit. Could he by any 
means induce them to believe that it was good and not 
wil?andeven then would their objections really vanish ? 
' Hedoubted it—and yet it might be worth while trying. 
- Buthow to present it to them ? What words to use? The 
oli popular belief in guardian angels seemed the nearest 
‘| analogy to the truth that they would be likely to under- 
Nand; and he was preparing to launch out upon this 
| N eos quest for sympathy and comprehen- 
| ts a e sound of wheels in the lane outside caught 
ta, The elder people heard it too, and paused to 


| listen, fo 0 
| ate "uel vehicles came near the lonely farm-house 


«wll E Then 
| i, t moment there was a loud knock at the 


A A a l 1 e . . . 

| > auteur F 1n, with an unmistakable air of dignity 

Hy aa One who was accustomed to being 
a comprehensive glance round the 
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solidly furnished farm-house kitchen, and then ty k 

hr to the woman and bowed with an old-world grace tnei | a 
“I must introduce myself, madam, and Heel is? 

forgiveness for this intrusion. I am Humphrey Pal i 

son, of Sellwood Manor, some few miles away, aa ie 


come on a rather oo errand. May I sit down an| doa 

explain it to you ?’ i let 

A chair was brought forward and dusted, with 

many apologies, for the unexpected visitor. His náme| 4 g00 

y was known to the farmer and his wife as that of an of | Jtely 
crank who lived alone with thousands of books, and wa { for! 

scarcely ever seen outside hisown grounds. But they} also 0 

did not know it for the name of the most famous living} are d 

; authority on the study of comparative religion, on| 

e whose opinion was revered by students in all parts of] think 
$ the globe, and whose every published book or artick} is. | 
served to add to the high esteem in which his name] wile 

was held in scholarly circles. suc 

Lucien, in response to a gesture from his aunt, wa} could 

moving towards the door, when the old man intervened. | of co 

“Don’t send him away,” he said. “Isn’t that the) what 

boy Lucien, who has been living with you for somt 

years? It was about him that I came this evening} You 

Come here, my boy, and let me have a look at you.” | Wer 

Lucien came forward obediently enough, but the l “ok 

other was curiously conscious that the process of inspe") i 

tion took place on the boy’s side rather than on his own 

The young eyes studied his face with their characteris" | | 


ii cally clear, far-seeing gaze, and then a faint smile | 1 
i dawned in them and spread to the mobile, sensitll | * 
a mouth, though no word was said. d 4 
| “Hm. A handsome boy,” grunted the famou" A 

i 


Ay man. “Strong, well-grown, healthy, clear skin—does” | 
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d or hysterical in any way.” Then he 
Jance 
rs. ; ; 
the two elde “but things in connection 


» he said, 
«pardon Mes come to my ears and aroused my 
ig boy a I must come to see him for myself. 
so that ae may feel about it, but I want you 
{dont know how YP" with me for atime. Pm nota 
| fp let Bae, Į can look after him well, and teach him 
‘if he is willing to learn. I only heard 
he was with you, and whose son he was— 
his mother slightly, and am interested in him 
for | knew NIS ‘ 

| 40 on that account. I understand that both his parents 

| J dead, and that he is only distantly related to you ? 
“Yes, that’s so,” agreed the farmer. “But I don’t 
think you can understand, sir, what sort of a boy Lucien 
is, Iwas just speaking to him when you came in. My 
| wife and I can’t keep him here with the other children 
such goings-on as there’s been. I don’t think you 
auld take an interest in him, sir, if you knew, though 
| o course it’d be a great relief to us, for we don’t know 

rene todo with him. There seems no curing him.” 

A A that, like most of the village people, 

| a, a to be in league with the Evil One? 
ithsot so, ee eman, quite quietly, as though he 
“| though tee. fete ty and every-day matter ; but eagerly 
indicate What ue oe the tone held no inflection to 

v N ker s own opinions were. 

ilef 4 é shame faced oe very like it,” said the farmer, a 
yY. “I can’t think of any other ex- 
isn’t exactly a bad boy except for 


| inely that 


Sd ow. Only th 
| Put in th a ee be anything worse than that,” 
7 n. Ty 


hy, even our own little Maggie’s 
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‘ been polluted with it—saying she’s seen all kinds of 5 ae 
4 rageous things when she’s been out alone with ih a a ol 
i well for us as can’t see such things for ourse al ip 
í & 
though goodness knows what would happen to Us all Ki: jed. 
a it was to go on much longer.” t Ks 2 
i She gave vent to a superstitious shudder, and edged : of his 
Ff a little further away from Lucien with a look that heli jek 
$ both hatred and alarm. Humphrey Peterson’s keen old | Hum 
a, eyes were directed, momentarily, to her Coarse, heavy, i pever 
featured face, whose only approach to beauty lay in it | i; b 
occasional gleams of kindliness and rough good-nature | she | 
Then he turned to Lucien, and was newly amazed by | curio 
the strength and spirituality of his whole face and figure, | him 
as he stood there silently listening. An outsider coming | ted! 
in at that moment would never have guessed that the ] 
boy himself and his future were the subjects under dis. | chuc! 
cussion. He listened carefully to what was said, and | they 
missed no word or gesture, but his whole bearing gave} man 
the impression of one who was utterly apart from the} tem 
conversation, one who possessed some secret clue which| start 
told him what the end was going to be, even beforeit| _ 
had reached its outward expression in words. Feeling | ltl 
Peterson’s kindly gaze upon him, he met it with a look Om 
of such sure trust and friendliness that the old mam’ | 
heart was strangely stirred. zi 3 
He turned to the farmer and his wife. $ + 
“Those being your feelings then, I gather that yo its 


will not object to Lucien’s coming with me? It wil) } 
depend on circumstances how long I keep him, buti 


Run upstairs, my boy, and fetch your night-shirt. 
thing else can be sent over to-morrow.” 
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th an air of finality, and tapped the floor 
wi i 
ca ith his stick. 


r grateful glance at his rescuer, Lucien 

on ame down again, with a bundle under 
taining a few necessaries and half-a-dozen 

| gis atm co” cious books, the mental atmosphere in 
of his at Pitty but perceptibly changed. What 
| the kitchen Ben had said in those few moments he 
| ne though later on he guessed a good deal of 
¥ | ai Rat actually kissed him, in spite of all that 
| 1 vl so recently said, and looked at him with a 
| urious questioning in her eyes, while his uncle patted 
tim rather sheepishly on the shoulder, and hoped 
a| hedbe a good boy and come to see them sometimes. 
His new friend poked the bundle inquiringly, and 
| chuckled to himself when he felt the books. And then 
they went out into the dark together ; the village cab- 
| man slammed the door of his antiquated vehicle upon 
i| them; and for the second time since babyhood Lucien 
started out upon a new way of life. 
me va ie rough and jolting, and for some 
SA oat a rove in silence. Then Peterson began 
ee ot alf to himself : 

A. an evil about it, after all. That’s quite 
a icy e rointing, perhaps. It might have 
mething to ae ng—even sensational! But there's 
ig tl we shall se ce tiat Im very sure of. 
eleaded o ; = shall see!” 3 ; 
| be ee in his corner and chuckled delighted- 
Hf Sold mang 0cKled too. He felt that he and this 
a a ere going to understand one another. 

(To be continued) 
Eva M. Martin 


\ 


with 
a When he c 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE BORO-BUDUR 


By BARONESS MELLINA D’ASBECK 


S A GIGANTIC mass of chiselled stone, wrapped in 
A meditation. It arises out of a deep valley, in 
majestic isolation. 

_ All around, the valley fades away into the distance, 
T and far away at its limits, enormous mountains appear, 
- forming a guarding enclosure to this sacred spot. 

At first, as my eyes wandered over them, their 
“massive proportions made the Boro-Budur seem small 
o me, giving me the impression that, notwith: 
anding all his efforts, the achievements of man are but 


$ imp: ession gave way to another—the Jeepi the most 
I ever felt. I was dazzled. I had seen mint 
id, arising as a conqueror, face to face with matter. 
sion will never leave me, for that which has 
revealed can never fade away. 
ys, when my thoughts turn again to thi 
spot, I shall see the silent ranks of Buddhas ! it | 
eee the massive mountains ; meditatios 
m morn till sunset, from twilight t till the | 
ss whilst day after day, the sun irrad diate | 
tures and passes away. ; A 
sion given a these = wg 
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ovements made motionless, passing 
py the sculptor. But here is 
satudes fi in the attitude of perfect equilibrium, 
i Othe inertia of the stone ; knowledge supreme 


ambodied in g 
The mo 


„e The tea 4 
Ei ign of the mind within. They are no more 
ou 


than a light veil thrown over the soul, just enough to 
pake it visible to our eyes and to say: this human face 
contains all the thought of the world, all that is, all that 
was and all that is to be. Now it snows ; the drop lives 
inthe ocean of Eternity whence it proceeded. 

Where now was Time ? 

Astrange thing had happened. My eyes had sudden- 
ly been opened, Far away, in the plain, Maya contin- — 
ued her dance as of old, but it was merely a dance— 
l knew it now. The mystery of phenomena became — 
lss obscure to me. I understood the profound Hindu 
theory according to which Brahma deludes humanity. 
wo us by ever new objects, which we relent- — 
= ae But, eternal and infinite in our yearnings, 
Tor z treasures insufficient. In restless ex- 
ta anti t for new ones, which again We 
hay hag 3 ast our soul reposes in the One. All eo 
aie to to Pass through this captivating illusion” 
idiomas one day, the eternal Peace of the 


Maya. 

ie me Tesemblest an Indian dancing-gi 

R ia ra movements, which Pythagoras 
a i. the Spheres, dazzle us. Allar 

> Blay—the lover, fascinated by a huma 


must mistaking thy graceful gestu 


Bess. A” 
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|. ~~ absolute facts, the philosopher, poring gravely ove; i 
| > ~ mystery of thy dance, ne 
l ead, F Í The artist, perhaps, understands-thee best, for h 
he ~~ takes thy play for what it is worth and adores it by 


‘itself; or else—in bold derision, he -scatters a ney 
y Maya in the world rivalling that which Brahma creates 
: 5 oe _ This morning, before dawn, I went to the Baa 
} : ie Budur. A mist made all things seem more unreal than 
w ever. The great pyramidal mass of the monumen! 
“stood out dark against the sky. The air was ch 

ee and gray. Ble 
~~ ‘The Statues meditated. 
A ty a i Nature began to reveal herself to the dawning 
ah light. A p 

i The palm-trees on the brow of the mountains, at 
SA -first vague shadows in space, became gray feathery 
f tufts. Then they were transformed into blue silhouettes 
| the stems of which emerged from the unknown. Then, 
T little by little, the Earth appeared, called forth by the 
å gic of the Sun, whose luminous wings were hovering 
ve the mists. One by one her beauties became un: 
d; the fertile slopes of the mountains, the blw 
fivers of the valley, the infinite distances where earth 
and sky united in a transparent haze. - ) 
“And nothing of all this lasted. Nature, ev 
rent, ever beautiful, ever fleeting, twined and ut 
her dreams. 
ne Statues meditated. ae 
ir faces do not change when the s 
across them; they do T 
ing mists turn them 

e when night 
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i 
W infinite wisdom is simplicity in- 

g, an —Silence. ; 
Bi linite Peace Pade that abides beyond all X 
i m it to-day in the breath of Eternity that 
change. ‘s place like an overpowering incense. 
and also that this Eternity 1s everywhere. 

over the whole world, and manifestation is 
: festation, a Showing forth of It. 

But that which reveals this Eternity to the eyes of 
jesh hides Tt from the eye of the Spirit. Therefore 
manifestation is also a veil. ; 5. 

The secret of many problems was revealed to my | 
restless soul whilst my eyes drank in the peace of these 
aues. Beyond the swaying ocean of human strife, 

ihe waves of which beat against its guardian wall of 
muntains, the Boro-Budur stands out as a citadel, 
for ever invincible and inviolate, of Knowledge and of 
. Peace, 
"And before this great Peace, the troubles of my 
wl semed illusions, like the shifting scenes in the 
phins—a shadow dance. i Met. 
g a all these phantoms, the great Fact as- _ s a ! 
st itself in majestic stillness—the knowing Con 


‘olsness contemplating the gold dust of change. 


Mellina d’Asbeck suae 
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THE INDIAN STUDENT 


By G. S. ARUNDALE 


Our readers will remember Father Elwin’s low estimate 
of the Indian boy. A lad asked Mr. Arundale, Principal of the 
C. H. C., what was his view of the possibilities of the Indian 
student. He wrote the following beautiful little answer :— 


WHAT THE INDIAN STUDENT IS TO ME 


I AM, on the whole, of opinion, as I already stated at 
the Government Educational Conference held in Al. 
lahabad early in 1911, that the personal ideal is more 
attractive and more inspiring to the Indian student than 
any other; and if a good leader can be found the Indian 
youth will follow him to the uttermost. I unhesitatingly 
say that the Indian boy is one of the finest specimens 0 
the Aryan race I know. I have lived intimately with 
him, at school, in the play-ground, in his home, in his 


studies, in his amusements, for ten years day after day, | | 


taking no other pleasure than the pleasure of living | 


among those who have been placed in my charge. 


claim, therefore, to speak with authority when I say | 
that he is of the finest material, if in the hands of those | 


who love him, and who strive to grow worthy to lead 
him in the narrow path of honour and of servi 


Throw in your lot with his, make his destiny your | 


destiny, share with him your happiness and your tro 
interest yourself in his hopes and ambitions, enter 


ube | 
his | 


: : f 
family as an elder brother, be ready with a smile? | 


welcome whenever he comes to you, have no pl n 
apart from the joy of serving him; live thus an n 
Indian student will revere you, worship you, follow 
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D THE INDIAN STUDENT ee 
n, know this to be true, for I 

a ee ard of having given myself 
d to-day there is a band of young 
W service, °° Hinda College who love and trust 
pO in use We love and trust them utterly, and 
L erly, beca nto the world loving and serving their 
Ho Wi se we have striven to love and to serve 


wh 
are no aby obedience. But they are more united 


he strictest words or the clearest and narrowest 
lian pects could make them, for they live together in 
4 A inbreakable bond of love, in a common aspira- 

in to serve their fellow-men. It is this band of 


~ 
j= a 
D 


Al. Sometimes I am asked the secret of the enthusiasm 
ore | smany of our young people display ; whence the source 
fany influence over them that I and my colleagues 
my have; how it is that so many are at our disposal for 
fe work we may choose to give them now or at any 
“a tn My answer is that we, who are the elders, look 
ourselves as the eager servants of the younger 
around us; that we ask them 


pation growing up 
lat nothing we ourselves are not already doing ; 


ming 

Fj erion E reverence for those who are our own 
TEA ins for us reverence from those younger in 
nose | and eager eaves that we love India with a deep 
ead f all t tee that we are happy in offering ourselves 
ice | Mehetter e We have, so that our young family may be 
out | tents of p PPed to meet the hardships and disappoint- 
ble; i Students in ° worldly life; that we ask naught from our 
l Notect all le for our service; that we fearlessly 
eol | tvie We s> May suffer from th i 

es | u mE ive; that e consequences of the 
out | tah > at We are ever ready to acknowledge 


eg, 

3 acknowlan a to the smallest child in the school, 
“thoughts Sent will help him; that during the 
3 te ever with our students; that when 
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we retire to rest we send thoughts of love and 
to them, that they may pass safely through th 


Be this to your Indian students, strive ever |, 
this, and you will know the heart of an Indian youth” 
you had not dreamed it possible. Race Prejudices R 
come foolish superstitions; prestige is seen as the inst e 
ment of wilful ignorance; differences of religious b | 
are known, in the light of loving sympathy, as © 
different roads leading to a common goal. The teacli | 
knows himself as one with his students, and his students f 
trust him and love him, because they see him as part of | 
themselves, with no interests save theirs, with no hopes | 
save theirs, with no life that is not theirs to share, 


Protection | 
e night 


G. S. Arundale 


NOTE 


There is a very interesting review in The Atheneum | 
of a book entitled The Times and the Teaching of Fes 


WF 
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T OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


EPOR 
UDENTS ASSOCIATION 


BIBLE ST 
HE following extracts from the report of the tourists 


re interesting, as showing the impression made 
a ho by Orientals. They summarise the results 
upd 


| of their observations :— 


| —What are the teachings, and what are the in- 
| ements to accept Christianity, and how enduring are the 
! results?” N 
Answer, —There are evidences of positive teachings in 
"ihe fast, but there is very little religious teaching now being 
"done, because the people would resent it, and keep their child- 
rn from the schools. We heard of instances where a small 
tin per day was given to each child attending school; but, 
“side from the schooling, the inducements offered by the 
Missionaries are chiefly social and medical. 


mae ate the natives are more and more averse to a 
ie ies of Christianity, because with increasing intelli- 
i in the ae The tendency of the times in the Orient, 
| Wisionary ae ent, is towards unbelief in any religion. Ifa 
cinInfidelity peo faith in the Bible into ‘ Higher-Criti- 
by e Oriental k may continue his office and profession ; 
tse Wy a Ta S nave no such inducements to outwardly pro- 
Besides, these O longer believe (except native teachers). 
si| a Professi ental are very honest in respect to their 


“Wb0crisy of theca where spoiled by contact with 


n V—« Wh ites, 

Trope tiss, a i the attitude of heathendom toward the 

| tof Fore: Oward Christianity, and what is the 

| wage deste, aa 1sSions becoming self-supporting ? ” 

th 0 E 1 

1 a the ut are often: rentals are remarkably tolerant of all 

eis j ites cone Position Perplexed at the Missionary competition 
fih egy der hg mea tistian denominations. The higher 

$ Philosophica] le 


an their own. Their own, however, is 


i 
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not satisfactory, they confess. But before exchang: i 
another they want to know that the change will peng f 

better. The common conception, that all the peoples e for the | 
China and Japan are heathen savages, is very eh lng | 
Their upper classes, or castes, include some splen dig oem i 
ters of truly noble manhood, the moral and intellectu charag. e 
of Europeans and Americans. Indeed, the masses ores 

people are less vicious, less rude, more kind and consia 1 
than are the masses of Europe and America. Drunke,“*# 
and outward immodesty are almost entirely unknown enneg 
the Orientals. Mongy | 


VI.—‘ What hope is there for the conversion of 
world during the present generation, through the Layee 
Foreign Missionary Movement, with their proposed tht 


million dollars ? ” 


Answer.—No one who knows anything of Oriental oy, | 
ditions would have the least expectation of the world’s conn y 
sion during this present generation through the use of the thirty 
million dollars proposed. Nor, indeed, if the sum wereal 
thousand times that. We would not, however, discourage | 
the giving of money for Missions. Those who give willbe | 
benefitted by so doing, and undoubtedly every million spent |. 
benevolently in Oriental lands will help to bring in the mor} 
extravagant civilisation of the West. It will increase the 
wants of the natives, and thus promote commerce. Asfor 
promoting vital Christianity, we all know that this isn 
a purchasable commodity. 


This seems a little sarcastic ! 
The tourists were much impressed with the moral | 
of China :— | 


The Chinese moral standard differs considerably fron i iain: 


nothing to suggest impurity or licentiousness. 
Secretary of the Canton Y.M.C.A., informed us th f 
Chinese of the Association had recently purchased a movil TER 
picture outfit, but that they immediately objected to the” ee 
modesty of some of the pictures, which would be though ai 
right in Europe and America. A censorship committee W 
appointed, and every picture in the slightest degree immo aft | 
is eliminated. In their Christian gatherings the sexes sit aP fi 
hen we sought for photographic views represent? dest 
Chinese, their customs and homes, we found them all i, 
chaste. Vulgar, foolish and immodest pictures there be 
sale, but they were of European manufacture, and appar” 
sold to Europeans and Americans. 
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oF LOVE AND LIFE 
By PHILIP OYLER 


(Concluded from Vol. XXXII, No. 12, 4. 925.) 


| ,f0THER-LOVE is one of the greatest expressions 
i M of infinity. The maiden aches to be a mother, 
“te mother aches to be a grandmother, the grandmother 
“Ipbe a sreat-grandmother. And does not the little girl 
grem that she is a mother ? 

We must all live in the past and the future as well 
| sin the present. If we donot live in the past, we 
amot know the bedrock of life; if we do not live in 
“the present, we shall be persecuted ; if we do not live 
| inthe future, we shall never improve. To succeed, we 
| must realise the eternal as well as the infinite in us. 
Enjoyment is by appreciation, not by exclusion. 

The sole measure of nobility is round the heart. 
ae wee flower casts forth its seeds upon the moun- 
dul aes the birds send forth their young when 
te road of peace at puberty to go forth alone upon 


W 

read a t to be able to read people as easily as we 
: It is pa aore easily in fact. i 

èr helped easement that we all need. Who was 
e hetter by © adverse criticism? Who was ever 
ee A Y punishment devised by man ? 
te r : j ; i 4 
tyone i Opposites. Everything is different— 


y b 1 i S . g 
peve in anything, you cannot but believe 


` 
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What we imagine is no creation of our own aif 
something that has existed or will exist. Imag; lt at on 
is one form of vision—into the past or the future ation a 

The soul or light in us is that which knows ere 
time nor space. Sn iad 

We are most truly ourselves when we are l wk 
with the night. along ni 4 


Abandon prejudice, and you shall soon have revel, | fies 


tion. la \ 
Everything enjoyed is food. both 

Trust people, and they will show that they can be | 

- trusted. Even if some should fail us, is that s l 


an 
why we should cease to trust? Would not they aid me S 


fall have fallen infinitely farther, if we had not trusted tows 
them ? 1 

Anarchy, though it has an ill name to the public, | htt 
must always remain the greatest ideal. It is, in | “e 
essence, gentle and sacred and unbiassed. It is gentle | MW 
in that it would have us all live in love and by love | 1 
It is sacred, in that it is in harmony with the universal | hand 
right of freedom. It is unbiassed, in that it has no fixed | mean 
rules or codes or systems by which to judge and | wihi 
condemn, but would have us all watch the light within} | 
us. i 

To dream of a thing is on the way to attaining it | grief, 


There are not merely two points of view to any | utg 
question ; there are as many as there are persons who (l 1 


_look at it. | 2100 


A few cold days without food will show anyone | but 
where the bedrock is of human needs and human fee! | feat 


ings ; will convince him that he is brother to the lowes TR 
Pags: Let him remember that, then, and be brother | tide 
o all. es | 

Written history is very young, and all the extall | toy, 


records of humanity do not describe a tithe of Ba 3 
feelings that surge up within us, when we are alon 


with the night and the stars and the silence. D \ 
Do you not feel, my sister, the man in you? a 
you not feel, my brother, the woman in you? DoJ A) ee 
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the child in you? Well, that is 


ernity. It depends upon our 
J pelong do N the future we see. 
mye to the infinite. Though bound by 

homes, bY friendship to our friends, do we 
t ae and love in the breadths of the midnight 
jso 


ME 


e in debt to both past and future. We pay 


| nin our life by our life. 
E ave nothing of value but what we are. 
Be careless of your words to none. There is no 


| one s0 degraded that he does not value a beautiful 


- thought. 
H Fete is no bourn to the sky, no limits to our power, 
_ | tutthose which we impose upon ourselves through lack 
fiith Let us watch, then, out over the horizons we 

"picture beyond the ones we see. 

From the moment that we stretch forth a guarding 
hand and say : “ This is mine,” we cease to be free ; for it 
| mans that we have bartered the kingdom of heaven 
| within us for a realm of worldly things. 


It is not wealth that we all need, but health. 

<a f 1s commonly said that we learn by illness and 
si _No doubt we do. But how much more might we 
$ a by health and by happiness ? 

14 ra is shy of buildings, hesitates to enter under 
Pi i. pan in through an open window on a sunbeam, 
E and stifled or driven out, being a lover of the 
S nd the deep blue hollows of the sky. 


Pe we | i ; : 
Ride our a clothes at night-time, let us lay 


ay : 
ut visti we punish theft or fear to be robbed 


Oth, the ch Possessions? No man can steal our true 
si old of our character. ; 


Philip Oyler 
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ANCIENT PRAYERS 
FOUND WRITTEN IN AN OLD ROMAN BREVIARy 


THESE prayers are sent by a respected Christian F, T 5 | 
and are worthy of study. Note the reference to the Mysteries. | 
the restoration of which is asked for; the allusion to ais | 
ancient and narrow Path”; the declaration that “we also, 
are the Way, the Truth and the Life”; the indwelling of th 
Christ “in all forms which Thou hast made”; the recognition 
that all beings are in His “sacred Form,” recalling the greaf | 
vision of the divine Form in the Bhagavad-Gita, xi; the recogni. | 
tion that all the faithful may be channels of the divine Life | 


“ Lord of all Powers, Light of all Lights, Source of all Wis. 
dom; shine in the hearts of Thy servants, and restore to Thy | 
Church the knowledge of Thy hidden Mysteries of Wisdom. 


“ Jesus, Thou Light most Holy; lead us to the ancient and } 
narrow Path, which was, is, and will be for evermore. Thou } 
O Christ, art that Path, and we also by the power of our Life | 
hidden in Thee are the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Thou | 
art One, and from Thee the many come forth, rooted in Thee | 
Thou sustainest Angels and men. Thou art the Father ani 
Mother of all worlds. By the Hidden Way of the Cross, | 
the glory of the Risen Word, lead us, O LORD, that we and al 
Thy Chuch may find Peace and Union with the Changeless | Th 
Father of our souls. Amen. ry 


_ Lord of the depths and heights, Who dwellest in all forms 
which Thou hast made; abide Thou in Thy mercy way i $ 
souls sunk in darkness. Sustain them with Thy Life, comi dh 
them with Thy Love ; make them to feel Thee as a Living, E ‘a 
abiding in them, raising them with Thee to their De : 
heritage, the service of all Beings which Thou holdest | | 


them; to cheer and guide them to the Light of the Resurtet | 
tion. Amen.” Te 


he ; i 
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THE UNREST IN ENGLAND 


ed in The Adyar Bulletin of last Septem- 
| ny readers of THE THEOSOPHIST have written 
1 ter ht Nae asking how she sree the labour question in 
i Oat that we reprint it here.—ED. 

he summer of 1912, the London newspaper, The 
| l : epic, sent out to various well-known people 
blowing two questions. What are :— 
(1) The causes which have led up to the present situation ? 
(2) The lines on which a solution is to be founded ? 


| Mrs, Annie Besant’s reply was printed in the issue 
June 17th, and was as follows :— 


(This paper appear 


| The fundamental cause of the present unrest appears to 
| mto be the impossible conditions under which the manual 
bur class exists. Their work is hard, their leisure small, 
| udthey live under a Damocles’ sword of anxiety. 


bts The pension, which is regarded as a great benefit, amounts 
[hig ek in old age—an eloquent witness of the expenditure 
| atin M eosed to be adequate to support a manual worker 
Mie who Be gnen small comforts are particularly necessary. 
‘Hon? and a ortunate have saved something ‘to fall back 
Amount of th ipare Friendly Societies, which represent an 
_ att” which rises into heroism. 


e edie of” mass of the population lives normally close 
dreds of iia arvation, and goes over itin ‘hard times’. 
ot feed th usands of children are fed because their parents 

: the children cannot bear the strain of 
s 3 omachs. There are innumerable charities 
to w: vation Army shelters, and the like; they 


0 
cial gy with Pride, but the ae ab 
a stem with shame. necessity for them br: 


can Boe 
j het restless? 7. Iving as our labouring classes live be 
jet Lot as inevitable they used to suffer silently, look- 
Which has able. “Now they have discovered that 


aS so long been indifferent to their comfort, — =. : 
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TANU age | 98 


which warms itself with the coal they raise, walk ; 
clothes they make, eats the food they transport, eao it int 
very uncomfortable if they stop working. 2 De tad 
Consequently they stop. No sense of soci IEL 
bility has been shown by their “betters a Why shac toni il 
show any? Change in the purchasing power of money they | 
the rest are subsidiary causes. But the one main pestle 
injustice and the semi-human lives which reward = is | 
without which Society is paralysed. e tolf 


SOLUTION: Revolution—whether by legal confiscati | 
of property a la Lloyd George, or by violent uprising ion int 
by the higher classes, regenerating the social system, “a 


The first spells ruin, whether spoliation be by lawy | 
by force. Civilisation will thus perish, as it has perishe 
before. National strikes are a form of revolution ; they spreaj 
untold misery, which falls on the workers, not on the Wwell-to. 
do; they use intolerable tyranny, preventing those who wari 
to work from working; they place the country at the mercy | petua 
of a few men, who refuse to a non-unionist the right to live | E 
and exercise a tyranny compared to which a military dictator. 
ship would be liberty; as their hands are on the countrys 
throat, Society lies at their mercy. 


| compl 

villis 

If we are to avoid revolution we must formulate our Aim 

and then seek for the Means to accomplish it. The Aim I pro. | 
pose is the establishment of a social system which shal } 
ensure to every man, woman, and child in the State a minimum | 
of well-being, sufficient to enable them to develop fully the f 
powers which each brings with him into the world. A social 
system which cannot do this stands condemned. Far mor 
will be done in the future. 


Four REMEDIES 


The Means: There is no space to work them out fully | 
Very roughly they would be :— 


1. A gathering of the best brains in the country to ra 
organise its economic system. This might include the atit ost | 
of its land, the organising of production by men similar E it ihe 
who made the American trusts, the profits to be divided iei n 
among all who produce them, with a proportion to the ot a 
the control by the State of all railways and of whatever 0 ar l 
things—mines and the like—it was decided could be apesi a 
done by it than by private effort. The main point is tha nt Y 
questions should be decided by the best intelligences Aaso 
country, as parts of a whole, instead of piecemeal by 
Parliament passed in a hurry. 
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T 


ice of land and money by the great 
men, to help in the utilisation of land, 
d the purchase for the State of the 


sacrif 
, Volanta yealthy 


inthe | 


ad ts, an 
“I sof of trus 
by sy e C. ; 
Dong, | lt juntary personal GR setting running the new 
te E V smoothing the transı : | 
ased stem an leadership of the whole movement by the King, 
e h ted by himself. 


i p i selec 
gih a Counc rish : such seems to be the voice of the 


e : TE 
Ee lare . The people cannot do it; it is work 
ma 


g Unrest, ™ t Under a rational system none should 
p frot e hit be trained for labour—before twenty 
~ [pbour—thoug ld do manual labour after fifty years 


x e shou J 
f age ; pone ducation for the first twenty years; work 


and useful kind, manual, literary, artistic, 


‘shel | Vage. Thorough 


} i uous 5 . 5 

ale C cic, with reasonable leisure, until fifty; then 
wani “ministration, legislation, the pursuit of any form of intel- 
e kual and artistic creation until old age. 

D live, 


i There is nothing in such a State that could not be ac- 
| omplished by human brains and human hearts. Only the 
| willis lacking, and that may be stimulated by the Unrest. 


aera Thou 9 
doo gh 
is mesh and Nie with God, the Master is yet a living person, 
f tay’ Std endured tri ong ages ago he stood where you stand 
ee Sine ms and underwent suffering as you do to- 
of Divinity T to his goal. He is now a fuller ex- 
Mu tigo the Door i any wife or child or friend you love. 
n. Od, as it is yo o God. It is his appointed duty to lead 
ur unrenounceable privilege to be led by 


—In His Name. 


THE GAYA LODGE, T. S. 


The foundation stone of the handsome building shee 
our picture was laid on January 14, 1910, at 8.15 a.m. by a f 
President of the T. S. It was opened, also by the President a 
the 24th September, 1912, at 7.30 a.m. a 


The whole of the money thus far spent on it, amounting) 

Rs. 20,000—of which Rs. 5,000 went to the purchase of the lant 
—has been collected by the sixty-five members of the Loig h 

~ fromthe Gaya public. Another Rs. 6,000 are needed to comple, 

» the building, and to supply the necessary furniture. It mayk 
T that some outside members of the T. S. might like to Havail 
~ little share in this building, for it is situated seven miles to th 

north of the Bodhi-Tree, under which the Lord Gautam) 
_ Buddha reached Illumination, and this nearness gives ita}, 
"special sacredness. It is twenty-seven miles from the Gum) 
» (Gurupada—Feet of the Teacher) Mountain, the spot to which, s 
T legend says, the Lord Maitreya will go to receive the “te 
T ment of Buddha” from Kashyapa. Such memory and sit 
hope attach this spot to all Theosophical hearts, that we mis | | 
el grateful to the little band who have toiled so nobiy welll} } 
‘this building. he 
The main hall is sixty-three feet by twenty-four, 
ched to it are six rooms, to be used, one for the li 


Sl 


Rc vasa Aad MIRE E HE 
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Basis for Artistic and Industrial Revival in India, by 
ae avell. (THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING Housg, Adyar, 
The India. Price Rs. 1-8 or 2s. or 50c.) 


This neat little volume contains Mr. Havell’s well-consider- 
ad views of Indian Art and its relation to national life. He 
omsiders that Indian Art is a living tradition, and that it 
nay be strengthened into the most potent means of national 
regeneration and prosperity; but he fears that western 
methods of production will kill out the still struggling 
handicrafts. It seems that Holland lately sent an expert to 
India and Java to collect information on the methods of dye- 
painting on silk and cotton cloth; the result of his study has 
Deen the establishment at Haarlem of a new Dutch industry 
o Indian and Javanese lines. The same thing is being 
ae the technical schools of Germany and Italy, 
ea ea which India is allowing to perish is being 

aA i ae Twenty thousand rupees-worth of 
D a single ae ice cloths could -annually be exported 
Present, if the ant in London, over that which he takes at 


quality of the work were brought t the level of 
the eaS 460. These are fa sole wee 
Tan Mee ay of I 


ie in a A.B. 
ig ; 
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Famous Ghost Stories, by English Authors, 
Adam L. Gowans. (Gowans & Gray, Ltd., Load 
Glasgow, 1912. Price 1s.) : 


There is of course no suggestion that any of the 
contained in this little book are either new or Sto 
simply a collection of a few gems from English {fi 
stories are unequal, and some of them might wel] Real 5 
omitted; possibly questions of copyright would prevent een 
inclusion of some of the masterpieces which one would h 
wished to see substituted for these. Be that as it may, thy | 


true Bil 
Ction, 


fe] 


S “The Ai 
; fay Brain? 

Still more fortunately, this incomparable tale is reprinted hen 
in that original and more perfect form which is now so Be | 
found, because the author later omitted the concluding ia j 
tion, as he had employed the same idea at greater length in | 
A Strange Story. To one who loves the literature of the } 
uncanny, this one narrative alone is worth far more than the | 
modest price of the little book. J 


C. W.L. 


Conscious Control, by F. Mathias Alexander. (Methuen | 
& Co., London. Price 2s. 6d.) ; | 


This little book is written with the object of condemniaf : 
the usual systems of physical culture and in particular thet | f 
which is employed in the British army. Muscular rigidity ad | 
strained attitudes are held responsible for many evils, whi 
are to'be eradicated by the author’s method of conscious control 


mostly an advertisement of the author and his method, a \ 
no clear description of the latter is given, one is unable to") 4 
of its value, and in any case it apparently can only be anig 
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nally The volume is valueless to the 


Grae 


d Lyrical, by Clifford Bax. (The Orpheus 


es ; 
Dee er Paternoster Row, London. Price 4s. 6d. 
en } 


f lope of white and gold prepares us for 
S es Of these the first, ‘ The School 


: Jean Delville’s great fresco, is, perhaps, 
| dE Theosophist has inspired the poet- 
An intense 


not be 
looked 


“The | Theosophis 
rain’ | pye of Nature, a 
d here f these ate the we 


i! poetry — 
‘ttle with all the delight of a boy 
2 ee in the heat of the noon to the cold of the sea, 
Wearied of man and ashamed of the world I stood, 
Worshipping God with the old wild wondering Joy, 
Healing my heart with the beauty of flower or tree, 
Cleansing the dust of my life in the life of the wood, 
When suddenly harebells glimmered around me, see 
Asa sapphire mist in a maze of environing green. 


And how graceful is this, ‘An Interior’ at Dresden :— 


Thelittle flower-set window-square 
. Was filled with sapphire-coloured bloom ; 
A coolness clove the darkening air, 
And we in that familiar room 
Heard lightly cast along the pane 
he javelins of the August rain. 


| E two brief dramas, ‘Echo and Narcissus’ and ‘The 
nitro |g eg oi the Soul, contain passages of great beauty, 
those aig Ñitted for a dramatic setting. It is difficult to 

Tes — šo much that is beautiful, but here are some 


Te are stars 


; lo, the; 
But ween world in the da 

- And they cine older than they- 
ie ely little ieee and love me. 
tle in truth T sho 


ih. a Spirit 
Tea m 


above me, 
rk air far and away, 


ould be were I only this, 

` a radiant being of bliss, 

A and all things else but the Dream; 
n utterly measureless mystery lie 


e sen 
sI, Se may see or the soul recall ? 
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I who am yet more wonderful even than all! 


Uncounted ages peor F 

I too flamed out of the darkness there . 

Albeit now for a little space » a lord of the heavenly , 
In truth I am fallen low ; ace, 
And yet I remember still | 
The beauty that once was mine, 

That now lies hid in the heights of me 

As a tarn in the crest of a hill. 


But it is hardly fair to drag jewels out of t 


Buy the book and read it. heir Setting | 


A.B. f qi 
Mysticism and Magic in Turkey, by M. J. Ga , te 
: , . A t ; B 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, 1912. Price Gs, net) l A 
with 


In this book, described as “an account of the religious 
doctrines, monastic organisation, and ecstatic powers of th | 
dervish orders,” the author presents us with a quite interesting i centr 
sketch of mystic teachings, practices, legends and organisations (we 


in Islam, mainly as seen in Turkey. The book is vey} “i 
readable if not very profound, and contains a mass of infor | and 
mation on out-of-the-way topics as well as an interesting) sri 
sprinkling of anecdotal history. To Theosophists, Chapter, | philo 
on The Spiritual Hierarchy’ will be of the greatest interesh | ral 
for it contains garbled and faint echoes of mighty teachiné | ee 
current amongst the more intimately instructed ones in their | Mes 
midst. j| 
case 

Of real magic there is not much to be found in the volum’ | ‘bri 

and the discussion of ecstatic powers is very limited; on the | of T 


other thand, many magic legends and ecstatic claims # 
recorded. 


On the whole the book is entertaining and instructive ® 
we recommend it warmly to all readers who wish for # 


tj 


introductory volume to initiate them in a pleasant way tl 
| 


the mystical side of modern Islim. A dozen photogrl | 
illustrations accompany the letterpress, and a short pibliogt@? dhe 


as well as a useful index are added. 


J. v: M 
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1¢ Books: (T. C. & E. C. Jack, London and 
the ge g Ans. or 6d. or 12c.) 
se Annie Besant. 


í f qheosobh”, 


Besant’s indefatigable pen anew book has come, 
rs 


` warmly welcomed by members and non-mem- 
gih society alike. It is a popular sketch of Theosophy, 

r Socie troduction to the fuller study of the subject. 
s 0 Jack’s admirable popular series it has 
11 undoubtedly be the means of intro- 
bout Theosophical thought and 
people not easily reached by 


L oüinary Theosophical publications. Intrinsically, it has 
{ihe great p 
T owed in mo 
1 eit we are acquainted thus far. 

The plan is simple and yet very wide. Instead of con- 
eentrating her efforts in an orderly exposition of teachings only 
(we might say: of Theosophical dogmatics), the author has 
rather put before the reader a series of aspects of Theosophy, 
and so we find the main body of the booklet taken up by a de- 
" stiption of Theosophy as science, as morality and art, as 
" thilosophy, as religion, and as applied to social problems. The 
result is that Theosophical readers will find the little work 
vay suggestive, and that non-Theosophical readers will find its 
presentation in closer touch with the actual world and its 
ae i needs and its experiences, than is often the 
‘hiding P pao uctions. As a consequence a good deal of 
HTheasonh r the gap between ordinary conceptions and those 

pay is done already whilst reading the work. 


For 
lee other reason the book cannot fail to prove specially 


interes 

mil ee ot Besant stands amongst us unrivalled as a 
‘Ftenced exponent ee on Theosophical subjects, as an ex- 
ou ae o Theosophical ideals and views. Charged 
demn T E giving in condensed form a general outline of 


oph 
cee a and a three-and-twenty years’ career of 
tempered gy e field, we may naturally expect a mature 
a amS worn ay of ripe experience, with all angular 
a Pari admirab] way, all exalted enthusiasms softened, all 
NG e and : 
House, Adyar Re eecralas series is obtainable at THEOSOPHICAL 
: » india. 
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dramatic exaggerations toned down. This is exac 


and many an old hand in our ranks will fing ay the Tesu on 
new ways of expression, or new definitions or eae Phra al oot 
serving as so many starting points for reflection Of View, ait 
attentive consideration. and Very i 
We doubt not that the little book will be a big sie Be 

will carry the bright and wise message of These and 
many obscure corners on this earth where, without this a tof goe 
tion, the new-old good tidings of our own times wO lica f goon 
scarcely penetrated. have f H 
Insurance as a Means of Investment, by W. A. Robertson i ws 
The subject of this little book lies altogether outside th 0" 
province of this magazine. We cannot review it in these nae | philos 
Messrs. Jack’s ‘The People’s Books’ are, however, to be ener the 
getically praised whatever their subjects. The book Seems a omr 
solid production, it bristles with financial tables and returns | ther 
apt to make the mouth of any desire-elemental water. It i by. 
recommends safe ways of making money and investing Engl 
profitably. Its study requires more financial reckoning thanis | ae 
perhaps likely to be done in this world or the next by most of ou p 
readers. Yet the old Vedic saying runs: “ Before all let there | 4 : 
be a certain amount of well-being.” And ‘The People’s Books! ; 7 
should be praised anyhow. Those who are interested in the | a 
subject should note the title. si 
A Dictionary Of Synonyms, by Austin K. Gray. l 
This is a handy book of synonyms, as complete'aste} | 
magic of modern cheap production can make it. It isa} I 
open question whether any pocket dictionary is ever any good | thec 
: at all, but what could be given has been given. An interesting | bo up 
little introduction precedes the list which by judicious grouping | Man’ 


has been made very compact and includes quite a fair amou | 
of material. Each keyword is followed by fairly elementari. 
etymological data. The synonyms themselves are, for BY 
most part, grouped under the words that have the widest range 
of meaning. The subsidiary words are referred to these key: 
words and are not treated apart. All synonyms are groupe 
under two distinct headings, according to their derivation Í 
(1) Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and other Teutonic origins, 
(2) from French and Latin. Words of other origin than An 
Saxon, Scandinavian, Latin and French are marked wit l 


2 
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y have come from. Altogether 


the , 
¢ the angoa T ousand words are dealt with. As use- 
pine as its size allows it to þe. 

ife boo 


jite ho 


J. v. M. 
Prof. A. E. Taylor. 


sristatles “4 ie: philosophers,” says Prof. Taylor, “whose 

5, ang | “het? maakt and language has been so extensive that 

phy ty | gfuend® on Aan be ignorant of their names, and that 

ublicg, | goo who a speaks the language of educated Europeans is 

1 hava | ery 2 w g their vocabulary. Among these few Aristotle 

astantly Be ost place.” He points out that in order really 

ertson, folds not p o the terminology of modern science and 

de the (p unders on ledge of Aristotelianism is necessary ; some 
philosophy a knowles i : à 

pages, | ifthe poets even are incomprehensible without it. Many of the 

ener | * used in ordinary conversation “ derive 


“| ommon expressions 


emsa iheir significance from the part they played in Aristotle’s vocabu- 
stuns | fe, The unambitious object of this little book is to help the 
ee i Fnglish reader to a better understanding of such familiar 

$ < imguage and a fuller comprehension of much that he will find 


| inDante, Shakespeare and Bacon.” It is hardly necessary to 

"aid that if this end is not accomplished, it is the reader who is 

tfault, The simplicity and clearness of the style and arrange- 

nett of the book should make it easy for even the ordinary 

reader to get a grasp of the main teachings of Aristotle’s 
thilosophy, 


Francis Bacon, by A. R. Skemp, M.A., Ph.D. 


li Een. ; 
a of his biographers and critics, Mr. Skemp finds 
kr iets Lord Bacon extremely complicated and difficult 
4 ma heer i He gives a brief account of the great states- 
lar mi 
bsophy a r moral qualities. A short outline of his 
dhis Wises a few remarks on his most important works 
. i ty style complete the volume. 
i ultu, 
J i a by, Hilary Hardinge. 
; eca 
Tes one an many of the books issued in this excellent 
de) ese Minently z being struck, while reading Julius Caesar, 
E Da of this ae sell way in which the author realises 
S of üniversal useful series of popular hand-books on 
y interest. So much information is 


tying to explain his conduct by reference to his. 
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JANUAp| 401! 

An] 9 

compressed into so small a space and yet it iS So wel 

as to be easy and pleasant reading. Theosophicie ost eo 

2 3 3 Rae Ists i] e 
interested in this booklet describing one of the most Shoulg if av? 
lives of Corona, one of the characters in the ‘R ™Dortayf 
Veil of Time’. Ents in iy ues 
The Brontes, by Flora Masson. ever 
Miss Masson is to be congratulated on the delightful ya | ma 
she has succeeded in giving of the Bronte family Te A 
of their life is beautifully told and the familiar Pais e ston} ™ : 
in anew way. Present] M? 
af c 
Thomas Carlyle, by L. Maclean Watt. stic 
To those who love him, Carlyle is a subject rich in su E 
tiveness and full of the most varied possibilities. His chanel | m 
his home-life, his genius, his literary career, the imprest a 
made on his contemporaries, the views taken of him by post i S 
ity, his interpretation of life as expressed in his publi 
writings, in his diary, in his conversation—each of these aspeck ( 
of his life possesses a wonderfully vivid interest of its own| press 
All these are treated in this little book, the various strani} "Wk 
being very skilfully interwoven, and making a well-propor} imply 
tioned, living, whole. | teaso 
Oliver Cromwell and his Times, by Hilda Johnstone, MA} cie 
The ancient quarrel between Cavalier and Roundheadis = 
eagerly perpetuated even now by the school-boy population) itp 
The over-zealous partizan on either side would do well to red of au 
Miss Johnstone’s fair and balanced estimate of the gr} diffe 
Protector. Her view is admirably epitomised in her contlt] y fe 
ding paragraph. We cannot do better than quote it: “Cto™} gyi 
well, like Cæsar and Napoleon, must bear the assaults of thost the 
who see in him the typical tyrant, and the dangerous admitti f free 
tion of those who twist his facts to suit their theories Si ath 


will fare best if he is remembered neither as an eager scheme | tiik 
nor an inspired prophet, but as ‘a plain, blunt man, that wf 
his friends; solving problem after problem in a difficult carei 


when they arose, as seemed honestly to him to be besh A 
A. de bL 


England in the Middle Ages, by Mrs. E. O’Neill, M.A: 


s . : p 
It is the object of this little book to trace the ossen | 
features of Mediæval England.” So runs the preface andi Bo ; 
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dd except that the historical facts 


‘ower to a 3 
Mae d classical sources. 


sag for t ed from recognise 

p gat ibed, beginning with the Norman Con- 
iod deaa the founding of the Tudor dynasty, as 
a s was a time of growth, of change. A struggle 
De oa aie waged between the Barons, the Church 
bic gupremac and the balance at one time swung in favour of 


the or, others of another ; but from these turbulent 


i m hich Mrs. O’Neill depicts rose the fair structure 
 peginnini aaa government in England and the conception of 

of constitu i became the guiding principle of British rule. And 
pice whio book with the thought that in the initial experi- 


i Cod failures of these (probably miscalled) ‘dark ages’ 
P omie ofa national ideal which in later centuries 
val flower into a noble Imper ialism. 


The Growth of Freedom, by H. W. Nevinson. 


€ 


Our author defines freedom as “‘a harmony of external 
| pressure and inward will” such as is expressed in the phrase 
_ "Whose service is perfect freedom ”. This, he says, does not 
| imply “submission—even to a Divine Will—but a positive, 
A reasoning and joyful co-operation,” and where there is any 
AY society, even if it be that of two persons only, external pressure 
aor p this harmony of the outer and the inner lies the 
the en os highest development of the personality and 
| dant i appiness. A chapter is devoted to the origin 
Bic ee He show the ideals of freedom expressed by 
ee, ‘ifn = ans. The influence of Christianity and 
“| outline hile us connection is touched upon and a general 
| be religions Res phases of the history of the evolution of 

Medom o Bare ellectual, social, economical and political 
At the perio ches ae Makes most interesting reading. Arriving 
® seventeenth <a the last three centuries we find that 

absolut ee century was marked by the overthrow of 
with a pee by the overthrow of oligarchy 
ith o T eritin of serfdom ; and the nineteenth 
3 S ism and some advance towards de- 

r seems to find democracy the ideal 

‘Dective of nE hen equal opportunities are given to 
We ae aa inheritance, birth or surroundings,” 
or a nation endowed with the right 


ai 
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judgment in all things for which we pray”. But even 
full freedom willnotbe won. “F or, in the campaign of aan cy 
no truce is lasting, and peace will never be concluded 1a | 


perchance, in some distant age, there should Be revedi ihe l ? wih 
off the shining gates of that City which, in language familiar E7 
Greek and Christian alike, is a heavenly city, whose builde un 
and maker is God.” A ider i 
e 
Dietetics, by Alex. Bryce, M. D., D.P.H. wa 
For all who are interested in the ‘ food question? this lite ! A 
treatise will prove a most satisfactory purchase. In the fie i 


place it is written by someone who knows what he is talking | 
about, which the authors of so many of the modern books re | 
ting to this matter do not; and secondly the book is mak | 
readily understandable by the clear and simple style in which | 
it is written. It contains several very useful tables giving th | word 
nutritive and caloric values of various foods—vegetables, fruits | 


nuts and flesh. The case for vegetarianism in Dr. Bryce i 
mind is ‘ not proven,’ but his attitude is distinctly asympathet | "® 
one. Rabid food-faddists might consider his cool common-sense | not 
views with distinct advantage to themselves and to their friend, | ® i 
whilst vegetarians generally will find many valuable hints for f e 
practical every-day use. 4 a 
A. E. A. a 
Practical Astronomy, by H. Macpherson, Jr., F.R.AS.i lead 
exactly what it claims to be, giving just that informato para 
which will enable anyone to take an interest in the stars, with: | admi 
out making a study:of astronomy. We recommend if to | Ou 
who wish to have many interesting friends and companions aj Abs 
a starry night. The author has apparently not realised i) tin 
possibility that the book would travel outside the British a q Pon 
as there are a few places where the words “as seen from tit) ead 


latitude of England” would have prevented possible misc 
ceptions. io 
A.M. 
„Aa 
The Foundations of Science, by W. C. D. Whetham M Mii 


F.R.S. 


In spite of the magnitude of the topic, a mosi nto 
survey of the scientific world has been compressé 


xtensi 
0 d 
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and a striking impression of pro- 
ly § by the judicious selection and classification 
pnveyed y dmarks. Science 1s considered under 
Dee ical, biological and psychical, and is 

i aspects 7 i knowledge of the phenomena or appear- 
an order f the connection or relations which have 
The style is fresh and genial, 
` „sine any better stimulant to popular scientific 
ee hours in the company of this admirable 


mal compass; 


terest È 


title book. s 
! on by E. S. Goodrich, M.A., F.R.S. 


d evolution has come to figure so largely in 
and even religion, that there is ample room 
for a popular book confined to the original scientific use of the 
word, and such a book is now before us. The writer clearly 
"slates and frankly defends the position of Darwin, removing 
| many popular misconceptions which still recall the storm of 
thetic | opposition which the great naturalist aroused. Even if we did 
„sens | Mtbelieve in “a guiding force directing the course of evolution, 
ents | 8 the writer evidently does not, we should be the richer for 
oa Fh aind of definite data revealing the wonderful adaptability of 
| lie to varying conditions under a traceable sequence of cause 
and effect. It is argued that those who believe in such a force 
„| mst admit that it has been singularly blind and inefficient, 
1) leading more often to destruction than success”. Butin the next 
ith | fe, telating to apparent failures, we find the corrective 
| asion: “Itis a mistake to assume without clear proof that the 


‘| Curse of their evolutio » - th 
| latun A hath n can have been useless.” Exactly; the 


which produced them 


ae consciousness. The book is full of solid 
e illustrations and diagrams are instructive. 


i, 
Adiation, hy p. Phillips, D.Sc. 


€ Cont 5 
te Tight a ts of this book deal with the waves which con- 


ae naturally os but do not include radio-activity. The 
> of them A Ses—what do such waves consist of ? To 
ty a field A dica] changes in direction of electro- 
lue of hae convey much to the casual enquirer, 
"UM must he ence the number of unknown quantities to 
a vious to all, and it is in this direction of 


) The wor 
| modern philosophy, 
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ARy | 
the correlation of forces that modern science is tendin N 
author’s treatment is simple and clear, and his N The | 
speak for themselves. Ationg : 


W. D. S. B. 


Cities Seen in East and West, by Mrs. Walt 
(Hurst and Blackett, Ltd., London.) 


This is a book which one reviews only out of res 
the publishers. Mrs. Tibbits’ previous book, while defective; 
many points, had an elusive charm which veiled slip-shol ES 
English. In this book the defects are aggravated, and while | 
there is still a charm in the descriptive passages—Mrs. Tibbits 
can describe a scene admirably—the spirit of the book repels. } 
and the model adopted for grammar and the superficiality sugges | 
Ouida. Quite worthy of Ouida is the sentence: “It is a relie i 
to lean over the stern and watch the inscuciant sea-anemons | 
flouncing and bouncing beneath”! The writer probably means | 
jelly-fish, for the bouncing sea-anemone of the deep se | 
is unknown to biology. Ouidaesque also are the princes, | { 
duchesses and countesses scattered over the pages like pepper | 
on a stew. But Ouida, while fond of sensual heroes, was nt | 
so fond of unclean innuendoes as to the most revolting bye-ways | 
of human sin as is the writer of this book. Clever? Yes, but | 
prurient and polluting. 


er Tibbits 


Dect to F 


Coming to India, we pass into another atmosphere. Mrs. Tib | 
bits tells us that the tenth Guru of the Sikhs is reincarnated | 
again, and her indication will be intelligible to a very large | 


circle in India. On that we have nothing to say. The belies | i 

of men are sacred to the Theosophist. But when one finds the ae 
writer of the first part of this book boasting of herself as 1 E 
Temple to which “not a dozen people from the outer life o | m 
this planet have access,” one recalls the Hindi story ft r 


ty 


burning up of Kamadeva—and marvels. The austere puri 
the ‘Great Yogi’ is hardly compatible with the gusto a 
which the uncleannesses of Part I are dwelt on. It's ial R 
alike for the authoress and her friends, that this book ha i E 
written. It is an outrage that Parts I and II should be t 

into the same volume. 
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11 of Nations, by W. J. Balfour-Murphy, 


he K e orge Allen & Co., Ltd., London. Price ds. 
ationg D» piis i 
3 g « why nations in the past have risen only to 
fhe question Eoas, originally of the same blood and 
i al, wy modern loped on such different lines,” has inspired 
ibbits, | page, a ae ae . The conviction that the theory of 
ie wait 3 Fan “fails to account for the phenomena 
ect fp chanical ag n European nations provide us” guides the 
ivein | pih wb a a for the qualities which have made a people 
-stoil | thor Bi creases that have led to its subsequent downfall. 
ie fe Introduction he explains his general position and then 
apels; J proceeds to sketch the history of Europe in the light of his 
usgest | Fs The conclusion arrived at 1s that the decay of a nation 
relief | jg not necessarily a fate from which there is no escape,” that 
mones | every nation is master of its own destiny ; “ that the morally 
means | directed intellect may be regarded as the one great factor 
p sea} ty which all other factors are quite subservient ”. and hence, 
inces | that its educational system is of paramount importance toa 
epper | country, Ina final chapter English education is discussed and 
asnot | some practical suggestions offered. 
Wl A. de L. 
w in Dramatic Poem of Job, by William Jennings, M.A. 
mated | uen & Co., Ltd., London. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
ie eee the laws of karma as set forth in Theosophical 
isthe |e problem ee if not all, of the problem of suffering— 
gina f out satisfactory X ich the book of Job deals, and deals with- 
sei | tient ages ee: Nevertheless, the thoughts of the 
Metaphor ramatist, orientally rich in simile and 


a 1 x 
| Mhic ht a interest for all time; and a religious poem of 
| Wetletive ics as Carlyle and Tennyson have spoken with 
Praise sh : 
i Should not be lightly passed by. 
be i 
an easily pane that this translation—in blank verse—is 
i, Passages ait i than the A.V. or R.V., and that it eluci- 
h ialigible, ys a study of the accepted versions left quite 
Some aie coon is done with ingenuity, good 
hose in an faculty ; and in comparing this transla- 
Se one feels that the translator has chosen 


—-, 


i 
| 
| 


ARRE 


in his camp in the desert—peace. The wide w° 
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the form better suited to the symmetry-loving Spirit of Poel 
by whom the book is—to some extent at least—ensouleg etry | po 


— RW |y 


Outdoor Philosophy: The Meditations of a Naturalis F: 
Stanton Davis Kirkham. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New oak by ! 
London. Price 5s. net.) and 


“ Good wine needs no bush,” and Mr. Kirkham’s 
well known, at least in his own country ; nevertheless we ma 

add that the book under review is one of those which it is ia i 

to have in the rush of present-day conditions. In the mall | 
scramble for possessions on the one side and the desperate ond 
struggle for existence on the other, men have utterly lost the | 
‘art of living’; and those who point out ‘ the better way,’ as doe | 
our author, are friends of humanity. He claims for every sul | 


books are | 


the right of self-expression and regards life as the only teacher | ‘a 
He says thata man can be truly himself only out in the open | Hyn 
“One is beset indoors by insidious mental germs. A hous | Jen 
is a little box fuil of stale thought which seems seldom tobe | nd 
renewed by fresh and invigorating currents. These germs do 4 orn 
not thrive in the open air and thus life in the woods is more i any 
conducive to mental health. It is easier to change the mind, | ne 
to refresh and renew it, when less exposed to the contagion} lyu 
of other minds.” Life is the only teacher; nature the only} sorc 
Scripture; and experience the only source of knowledge | for 
“Truth comes of itself to whomsoever is ready, not asthe) wh 
result of multiplying theories and beliefs.” | 

A lover of the beautiful as well as a student, this phie | 
sophic naturalist in his wanderings afar has caught some of the | F 


notes of ‘Pan’s pipes’ and translated them into really beautifil i 
prose. Over hills and dales, across burning plains, ot beside | da 
running streams, or scaling mountain heights, sometimes E i 
horseback, sometimes afoot, the laughing God has led bhim, E 
always in his gentler moods. 


Flowers, trees, insects and birds companion the 2 
solitude, whispering their secrets of love and of life. A Th 
“the unimproved sky—the only dome that gives Bhs fi | 
thought, the only roof that does not seem too near, 


stats 
freedom and contentment; under the calm gaze fe i oe 
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ower to think his own thoughts 
strength ; these are his dearest 
w of the writer’s “ intimations 
e and beautiful life that haunts 


y iberty» the p 
a all his 
are but a fe 


ok and a beautiful book, and therefore we 


ays" Read it” IN 1B LA 


ves, bY Elliott Q’Donnell. (Methuen & Co., Ltd., 


rwol 
a Price 5s. net.) 


Jl is always interesting, and he has put 
gether in this volume a gruesome collection of stories about 
shat most unpleasant of entities, the werwolf. They throng 
| qon us from the British Isles, from France, Germany, Austria- 
| Hungary, the Balkan States, Spain, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Lapland, Finland, Russia 
| md Siberia, until one expects to meet one round the next 
umer, One is told how to become a werwolf—but why should 
anyone wish to become such a monster, one wonders. And 
| qe is told also how to dislodge the werwolf, by means certain- 
| ly unpleasant. Lycanthropy seems to belong to Atlantean 
| sorcery rather than to modern days, but those who wish 
rd e “thrill? cannot do better than read this entertaining 
volume. 


Mr. 0’Donne 


A. B. 


Ma onary of the Biloxi and Ofo Languages accompanied 

A Bene Biloxi Texts and numerous Biloxi Phrases, by 

lsitution, a Dorsey and John R.Swanton. (Smithsonian 

Washington Ge of American Ethnology, Bulletin 47, 
- Government Printing Office, 1912.) 


Every’ 
mtiti, aa volume issued by the Smithsonian Institution 
® marvellous claim on our gratitude and admiration for 
he Biloxi trib work done by it; so does the present volume. 
t that ine € of Red Indians was first visited in 1699 and 
was estimated to count some one hundred and 


Warr ; 
ors in all. The following is the estimate recently 
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given by experts as to the numerical Strength 

four hundred and twenty in 1698, one hundred a : 
in 1720, one hundred and five in 1805, Sixty-five jn Event 
eight in 1908. At the end of the first half of the 29 
century the tribe seemed to have died out alioa A 
was completely lost sight of, but in 1886 it was a er and; 
rediscovered by Dr. A. S. Gatschet. In 1899 Mr. D pecte 


ed the tribe and reviewed and revised all the linguistic Y Visi | 
that Dr. Gatschet had gathered, and added a deal aca ge 
toit, besides recording several texts in the original. Mr amou Jue 
died in 1895 and his materials are now for the first Oo youu 
published. These remnants have the great importane me) able 
having been rescued just in the nick of time, for only a poss 
years hence the Biloxi will belong to the past. Was L 
o 
Two curious words of the language may be quoted her | k 
Kuneki=to bend any inanimate object. K uti=to tell what of Leor 
has perceived himself (not what he has heard or has bee | situa 
told). ad 
The case of the Ofo tribe is still more dramatic. They i 
were first referred to in 1699. Between 1718 and 1734 they | 
were estimated to occupy ‘ about sixty cabins *, After 1784 m 
mention of this tribe appears in the histories or books of travel 
and it was naturally supposed that it had been long extind, | %0 
when in November, 1908, Mr. Swanton had the good fortune | Ay 


to find an Indian woman belonging to this tribe, of which she 
is the last representative, who remembered a surprising num- | that 
ber of words of her language. Mr. Swanton rescued in this | 


way some eight hundred Ofo words, which he arranges intoa } Caus 
small dictionary. | 


Evidently there is still romance in science. ie 


The Biloxi Dictionary is scientifically arranged and 8 f i 
model of workmanship. The scantier materials of the Of 
language left less scope for an equally broad treatment. The 
thirty-one Biloxi texts given are very valuable for philolos | 


and folklore alike. The whole volume is a splendid piecé ee 
workmanship. 


J, ve Me 4 


A 
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eS a Play in Three Acts, by A. P. Sinnett. 


i ts ried A fe PUBLISHING Society, London. Price 1s. net.) 
fe igor vs brilliant psychological play is now issued in 
i ie oe tose who enjoyed the play, as did the present 
tea ok E glad to renew the pleasant impressions of 1911. 
cel wets reins on the phenomenon of double personality, and 
a e qhe Ee ia, rite dual-aspected heroine, is the source of per- 
materil jucy- io others and of difficulties to herself, as dear sweet 
amon pest changes into the “delightful madcap Leonora . The 
Doras | E jady, as Lucy, becomes engaged to an eminently respect- 
St time | a barrister, who does not know that he is on the way to 
ance gf | eae a “complicated wife ”. The gay Lady Belmont, who 
y a fey | : Lucy's hostess, suggests that “ he’ll have two wives instead 


| fone without committing bigamy,” and so will have the pleasure 
| fvariety. Into the midst of the happy family party comes 
| leonora, with results that must be read in the play. The 
"tuations are cleverly conceived and brilliantly carried out, 
" ad we commend the play to our readers. 


A. B. 


The Secret of Happiness, by Irving S. Cooper; Manuals 
al fie No. 3. (THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
| "at, Madras, India. Price Re. 1 or 1s. 6d. or 40c.) 
This is an attractive li i S avert Si 
l ki snl H ae ittle book dealing with its subject in 
| Moule, Tt palates chapters on ‘ The Eternal Quest,’ ‘The 
maappiness,’ “The Heart of the Secret,’ ‘The 
» The Potency of Thought,’ “The Alchemy 
Apotheosis of Service’. One wishes one 


e 
and 8 f Messed a a perusal by the weak, the selfish and the de- 
> Ofo J Caught a om it should act as a mental tonic, a life-giving 

The | dsire happine while it is a universal law of life that all men 
ooon jt iS equally a law of nature that the search 
ce ot t tos aPpiness almost invariably leads not to happi- 


Its 0 i e 
il the groapecit®. “Leave desire and thou shalt find 
vto kill out ae have taught their disciples. But to 
Tag aspect . 1s half only of the secret of happiness, 
29 lays Tore str, and nature ever craves the positive. 


e eye Chic . . 
SS on the positive position and insists 
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that only “as we thus change our motive for 
substitute thought for others in place of desire for oursel we 
there will gradually dawn within our consciousness 5 me | 
understanding of the nature of this priceless secret—ha f 
ness”. The apotheosis of service is reached when Wa 
“ exists not for himself but for others, he has forgotten ine 
in order that he may serve them”. And that that a = 
dawn more quickly for many is the author’s object in writin | 
this book. 


action an} 


E. S. 


The House of Peace, by Michael Wood. (Longmans, Greg, | 
and Co., London. Price 4s. 6d. net.) 


Whenever Michael Wood’s name appears upon a title-page | 
the purchaser of the book is sure of an hour’s pure thought | 
and lofty inspiration, and of the pleasure of reading polished | 
and poetic English. Michael Wood has a deep insight into the | 
human heart, and he is steeped in Theosophical ideas, Inf 
The House of Peace we once more meet Father Standish, ani i 
it is always good to meet him. The redemption of a man who 4 
by weakness falls into crime, who, coming out of prison, leams | 
to love a child, is trapped by fiendish malice into circum: | 
stances that lead to an undeserved second conviction, is broken : 
into pieces by false accusations leading to punishments | 
prison, comes out a wreck, and is brought to the Housed | 
Peace, where he dies—all this is exquisitely told, and nothin | 
but good can come to the reader by the reading. 


The Sign of the Star, by Edgar Williams. (Taros 
PUBLISHING Houser, Adyar, Madras. Price Rs. 2 or 4s 
or 65c.) 


This is an alleged poem, with apparently a pu 
lengthy, explanatory “Introduction”. In the latter a 
remarks naively : “Some of my friends have been ai, f 
to point out some infringement of the rules of versi ksh 
and adds: “ I thank them.” Itseemsa pity that the thar of 
not taken the practical form of the correction of sor ell | 
more glaring errors. Mr. Williams is no oubt “4 
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te q mistaken enthusiasm which leads a young 
put it 18 @ haste, and regret at leisure that he has not 
ublish 12 thought and study to the question of 
’ cannot be expected to take the trouble 
A pm’ gh co ss verses in order to find badly ex- 
IE, wale throu yen though the ideas be interesting ! And, ina 
f a, it is evident that the writer has something 
; e this, Fes ct impossible to discover the nature of that 
b ie 5 involved is bis expression, so unattractive 
$0 % 


 ihestyle- G. K. 


fellowship in Work, by Mme. Pogosky (C. W. Daniel, 
iid, London. Price 6d. net), is a charmingly written book 
=-page | on the life of the Russian peasantry, the importance of 
hougtt | reviving handicrafts, and the happiness of creative labour. 
lished | The chapter on the value of vegetable dyes will appeal to 
ato the | everylover of pure colours. An Indian Pot-Pourri, by Miss 
s. In| Blisabeth Severs (T. P. S., London. Price 12 Ans.) deserves 
sh, and | toberead by lovers of India for the pleasure of seeing their 
in who | ‘knowledge so well reproduced, and by non-lovers of India 
leams | ‘or their souls’ health. It is a delightful little book, and the 
ircun | Wnter has evidently been touched by India’s magic wand. 
broken Whithersoever she may wander in years to come, she will 
nis a i hear the soft calling of the East—the Mother’s call. The 
a i of the Master, by Carrie Crozier (THEOSOPHICAL PUB- 
i ERA a USE, Adyar, Madras) is a very dainty booklet in blue 
| aiig re a will like and be helped by it ; others will have 
| ough n rom itas from something a little irreverent— 
the Writer. Y no thought of irreverence was in the mind of 
te extracts ie second part, The Five Symbols,’ claims to 
fanciful, Some § an occult library, but seems to be entirely 
2H, ius ae for Propaganda, by Irving S. Cooper 
ace in the Th Tice 3 Ans.), is a very useful pamphlet for 
alore, issues Sosophical field. The Srinivasa Mandiram, 
2 On the Cony San eight-anna pamphlet the admirable lec- 
r Johan van arative Study of Sacred Books delivered by 
d that the spoil at its 1912 Anniversary. The lecturer 
in thought eae Study of religions unifies the field 
faith, nd at it leads to a fuller understanding of 
to the grasping of inner and universal 


Se ee 


1 
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truths; it brings about goodwill between the differ 
and helps the realisation of brotherhood. “ But we must 

ways realise that we are doing a spiritual work, not mend 
preparing for an examination.” A Persian Hero, Stories Ir į 
} the Shah Nameh. (Macmillan & Co., London. Price 1s.) He J 
FS is an indication of the splendid advantages our boys anq a 
are having now-a-days. This school-book edition of the fan | 
i Persian stories is well produced, and will give pleasant reading | 
| for both school-hours and play-hours. Messrs. Rider & Sonal 
have issued the second edition of The Priestess of Isis, by Edouard | 
Schure (2s.) Esperanto translation of At the Feet of the Mast, | 
i by Alcyone is a nicely produced book and is sold by the TPS | 
sf London at ls. 6d. A Traditional Dream Interpreter is a cl. 
lection of “ some curious dreams recorded by famous people”, | 
(Rexo Publishing Co., 9d.) A Primer of Natal Astrology fo i 
Beginners by Geo. Wilde (Rexo) has been re-issued. 


ent Nations 


NOTE 


An interesting case of confirmation of one super phys i la 
happening by another is given in the following paragraph from J 
Light; 


The Richmond and Twickenham Times reports that Mr. 
lecturing at Richmond on the 138th inst., stated that afte: 
Mr. Stead manifested at a circle of which he himself wa ‘body, Mr. Stes 
being asked how he felt directly after he had left the physica a ine is 
replied that he felt dazed. “I was conscious,” he sald, ent pase Mi 
Besant, who was also engaged in the work of helping the su! a Me. 
put it was a little time after before I really became conscious: 


.B 
added that, curiously enough, they had had a latter from Misa a band 
said: “On the night of the disaster we were hurrying, Jg, T don't ko 


workers, to the spot, and I saw Stead. He looked so con 
if he recognised me.” 


That was so. His need at the moment was not s 
as that of many others who were frantic wit 
needed immediate consolation. A little later, ee h 15%] 
friend was quite himself and gave me a message W unii 
on. Soon afterwards, he established his own comm 


j 


t 
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a cil 
ple”, | FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
ey fo | THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

The following receipts from 11th November to 10th Decem- 
fi 1912, are acknowledged with thanks :— 


| 
E ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 
| 
E 


Rs. A. P. 
| lt.J.H. Cordes, Germany, Charter fees, Entrance 
| fees and Annual dues, £4-1-3 . : 60 15 0 
| o A S., Balance of Annual e foe 
d 134 14 9 
4 e a Venna Charter fee and INi 
T z% s0 gO 
al ‘ino W. Mia, Aal dues for 1912- 
| Duth Africa, $7.9. 67 2 0 
rt King, i Bohemian T. S., Annu ld ayy O 
k “A. Bele al dues for 1910- 1911, $5- 2. 0 76 8 0 


1 cher, Entrance fee and Annual dues 


a A EE 
i 5 leiden, Charter fee and Annual dues for 

: gata “eae 
Agent, Spain, Madrid Lodge: fox: 1912 

66 1 6 


w Leadb i 
Ni a Mr J. Kanan aE and 


E £110.16.6 dues for 1912 and 1913. 90 0 


Agent, ; oso ae 
218. ae America, $210.0 36 14.2 


am, Gottingen, £2.14.8 
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ARY | 


DONATIONS 


Mr. W. H. Barzey, donation to Adyar Library ... 1 
Mr. C. R. Harvey, donation for Besant Gardens... 7 


ADYAR, 11th December, 1912. Treasurer, MN 


OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The following receipts from 11th November to 10 s 

- ber, 1912, are acknowledged with thanks :— r to 10th Decem a 
DONATIONS 


Australian T. S., £2-7-0 

“A friend” ... Aw 

Teachers of O. P. F. Schools ae 
Mr. Frank Zossenheim, Harrogate, £2-0-0 
Mangalambal Ammal, wife of Mr. S. Bhasker 
Aiyar, Executive Engineer, for December 1912. 


Donations under Rs. 5/ 


A. SCHWARZ . 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 0. P. Fs 
ADYAR, 11th December, 1912. E 


NEW LODGES 


Location Name of Lodge 


Spreyton, Tasmania, Aus- 


tralia Olcott Lodge, T. S. 
Geneva, Switzerland ... Alcyone Lodge, T. S. - 
Arkalgad, Mysore, India ... Sri Luxmiurisimha 


i Lodge, I S. 
Dusseldorf, Germany, at- 
tached to Adyar Head- 
-~ quarters 7 


G 
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SUP 
d 
¥ n „attac e oi G 1 
ig, een ters... Zum Heiligen Gra 
E Dit gyar Heda Lodra N S. .. 1411-12 
a Arya Kumar Lodge, T.S. 22-11-12 
| U India 
0 9 | Benet J. R. ARIA 
— | AAR 12 Recording Secretary, T. S. 
lo | h December 1912. 
ae 
zZ IE 
Tas, | ADYAR LIBRARY 
| During the last month again various much-valued dona- 
Í fons were received. 
| Mrs. Besant and Mr. B. P. Wadia sent miscellaneous 
ecem. f works. 


Mr. Sophronios Nickoff, Sophia, Bulgaria, sent Bulgarian 
translations of three books by Annie Besant, and of one book 
-A.R | yH, P.B. (Mysterious Tribes). A 


0 ' The Hon. Justice Sir S. Subramania Iyer sent some fifteen 
4 g| mis comprising Government Publications, printed works in 
oa Tamil and Samskrt, and pamphlets. 


Miss H. E. van Motman, Buitenzorg, Java, sent a collec- 


gi nof Dutch East Indian publications connected with the 
j Order of the Star in the East. 


I | ih A Schwarz, of Adyar, contributed a specially valu- 
Ed lusty 7 are of, first, an almost complete duplicate series 
P af nae aA fea eal Review (43 Vols.), and, second, an im- 

= f complete ae of some forty works, amongst which area 
| teetion of a of Schopenhauer (in German); Deussen’s 
f tonto Philos E 7 Upanishads (German); Paulsen’s Introduc- 
z obhy (English) and other important items. 
` Ostermann, Colma 


Fy 2 consist À 
i Sisting of thi t 
ath a ahlets and Nee 


r, Alsace, sent a most welcome 


works, mostly by Dr. Steiner: 
reports of lecture courses. 


fe bra 
n Ty : : 
~ “TUS donors, “Xpresses its heartiest thanks to these 


JOHAN VAN MANEN 
Assistant Director, Adyar Library. 


nie Besant; 
kes : Vasant 


A 
they aa 


$ a Press, Adyar, Madr. 
Sophi E > yar, adras., 
sal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 
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> New Publications 
crown 8yo, Cloth. Gilt Tops, 2/- net. 


THE TRANSPARENT JEWEL 


By MABEL COLLINS, 

Pine rath, ° When the Sun Moves Northward,” §c., §c. 
ight on | No 3 ) | 

fin k e- upon the Yoga philosophy of Patanjali, to which is added a 

an essi horisms of the sage. 

of ee, the power of the mind and will and instructed his dis. 
Mash as matter is entirely controlled by spirit, man can become 

jples È Su reme Spirit by arousing his own spiritual nature, and 

cP ed” with the P appiness. The Aphorisms are extremely difficult to 


which, it is antici 
pasio principles. THE OPEN cee 
Intuitions of Life and Reality, 


_ By CHARLES J. WHITBY, M.D. 

Author of “ Triumphant Vulgarity,” “ The Wisdom of Plotinus,” 
“ Makers of Men,” etc. 

Crown 8yo, 136 pp., Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Contents: The Role of the Thinker. The Unknowable. The External 
World, The Ethics of Theory. The Problem of space. The Extent of the 
Astral System. The Problem of Time. The Problem of Force. The Problem 
of Evil. Is Nature a Machine? The One and the Many. Solidarity. The- 
Ideal and the Actual, 


An exposition of the various problems of life, showing that the ideal and 
the actual are complementary factors of the One Reality—a reality not final or 
tatic, but progressive and self-transcendent. 


. SCIENCE AND THE INFINITE 


Or Through a Window in the Blank Wall 
By SYDNEY T. KLEIN 
oe oaa 8xo, 183 pp., Cloth gilt, 2/6 net. 


un a, ; 
Love in Action Hearing the approach.” The Vision. Mysticism and Symbolism. 
i . e Physical Film. Space, Time, Creation. 


„In theso Yi 
*tistence apart icy. s I have attempted to show that Time and Space have no- 
conditioning in Time our physical senses, and we must surely look beyond the 
© and Space for the reality of Being.” —From the Preface. 


THE GREAT INITIATES 


Editio; 3 
to E n of Epovarp Scuure’s“ Les Grands Initiés,” with an 


Soteri 3 
y e a nes and a Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
il » D.A., 
gilt, 2 vols., about 400 pp. each, 7/6 net the two volumes. 
N.B.—Volumes not sold singly. 
logue and Sample Copy of The Occult Review 
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NEW BOOKS 


By Annie Besant 
Rs. 


Ideals of Theosophy 
Benares Convention Lectures 
of December 1911 

Cloth Rs. 1/8, Bourd Re. 1j- 


i The Immediate Future 1144 0 
Essays and Addresses on 
Psychology. Vol. I 41% 0 
The Riddle of Life 06 0 
Adyar Popular Lectures 
Nos. 1 to 19 one anna each 
The Coming of the World- 
01410 


Teacher 

Universal Text Book of 
Religion and Morals 
Cloth I and II Re. 1/- each 
Paper I and II As. 12 each 


By C. W. Leadbeater 


Inner Life Vol. I 3.0 0 
Do. Yol. II 312 0 
Perfume of Egypt 240 0 


We also keep in our stock all 
kinds of books on Religion, 
Science, Metaphysics, Philosophy, 
Also 
we keep in stock rare collections 
of books by Mrs, Annie Besant, 
©. W. Leadbeater, G. R. S. Mead, 


À. P. Sinnett and others. 


etc., by different authors. 


Please apply for our new and 


explanatory catalogue post free. 
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At the Feet of the Master 
(Paper) 

Cloth Re. 1/-, Leather Rs, 3/8 

Three Years in Tibet 

By Rev. Ekai Kawaguchi 

| Shankaracharya 

| By Justice Telang 

Manuals of Occultism. 
Vols. I and II. 

A Study in Theosophy 

By N. M. Desai 


HINDI BOOKS 
By Rai Bahadur Panda Baij 
Nath, B.A. 
Daibi Sahayak (Invisible 
| Helpers), 
| Theosophy ker Bratham 
Pustak 0 3 
Mumukshaka Marga (Paper) 0 8 0 
(Path of Discipleship) (Cloth) 0 12 
| Theosophy Marga Darsak 0 3 0 


064 


12 0 9 


109 


109 


042 9 


050 
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Karma Bebastha 0 60 


Sar Sabda (Voice of the 
Silence) 
Sankalpa Sakti 
(Thought Power, its control) 0 
Dainik Sadachor 0 
URDU BOOKS 
In Defence of Theosophy; 
Man, His Origin and Evolution, 
| Some Difficulties of Inner Life, 
Message of Theosophy; Work 
of Theosophy in the World, 
Devotion and Spiritual ai 
each 
The Path of Discipleship 
Ayataras 
Sri Krishna Brij Lila 
Story of War 
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ction. By ANNIE BESANT, A new, condensed and 
Cloth, 6d. net, postage 1d. 


tHEOS 
NE 


a ı Introdu 
pay tation. 5 

u] presenta By ANNIE Besant. A book for the student which deals 
ma. dite aspects of this most important Subject. Cloth, 2s.. 


: of Man. By Annie Besant. Contains five 
satiation 5 the Be eee the Man of the World, his first, Steps; Seeking the 

Lectures: Su us the Master; The Christ Life ; The Christ Triumphant and 
Master; hiban Hierarchy. Why we believe in the Coming of a 
the o er Cloth, 8vo, 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 

ant | Life; Vol. II. of Essays and Addresses. By Annie Besayz. 
qhe Spiritua S ritual Life for the Man of the World; Devotion and Spiritual 
Contains + Wee of the Inner Life; Discipleship; Spiritual Darkness; The 
Life; Diter The Ceasing of Sorrow; The Future that Awaits us; and many 
Mist al A most valuable Book which should be very widely appreciat- 
arth, Bro, 2s. 6d., by post 2s, 9d. 


sters. By ANNIE Besant. Contains the following reprints: The 
Tas Man; The Masters as Facts and Ideals; The Adepts. Wrappers, 
6d. net, postage 14d. 


An Introduction to the Science of Peace. By Annir BESANT. A digest of 
Lectures given on this subject some years ago and forming an introduction 
to the large work by Bhagavan Das. Wrappers, 6d. net, postage 14d. 


Some Characteristics of the Interior Church. Translated from the French 
of Lopukhin, a Russian Mystic of the 18th Century, by D. H. S. Nicholson, 

with an Introduction by A. E. WAITE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 

A work of great interest to all students of Christian Mysticism, for the first 

time available in English. ə 

An Indian Pot-Pourri. By E. Severs. Fourteen Sketches of Life and 
Scenes in India, with frontispiece. Attractively bound in cloth gilt, price ls. 

net, postage 14d, 

The Gates of Knowledge. 


= B > STEINER. inne ho aae 
philosophy of UNa De y RUDOLF STEINER Containing the author’s 


iati d completing the series begun with The Way o 
me Cloth, 8Vo, 8s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 10d. x f 
nterin o Stificance of Blood. By RUDOLF STEINER. 
When the Si ise. Wrappers, 6d. net. by post 7d. 


t u ss pi . 

ihe anthon Moves Northward. By Maser Coxxins, with portrait of 
sit Sacred Monn & record o 

Po 


Month eS, f the occult ceremonies and festivals of the 
st 23, 9q, 8, With rituals and explanations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net, by 
Textbook of T] 


for th heosophy. By ©. w. 3 Si i 
he student anq aos Clone LEADBEATER, A new presentation 


10n as Servi crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net, postage 3d. - 
mal Clo Wane J. KRISHNAMURTI. A study for teachers and 
: age lia, e 12mo, 1s. net, postage 2d., also in paper covers 6d. net, 
Phy 
ih, and A 
AO Poean Reconstruction. By L Haven Guest, M. R. C. S, 
or solution” Six chapters on social problems of the day, with 
"Pre CCUltism, o TePPers, 6d., by post 7d. 

+e a X tnolading “ Occultism and the Occult Arts,” and 
a or Everyday Lifo.” Cloth, 1s., net, leather gilt 
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161, New Bond St., London, W 
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ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 


A SYMPOSIUM BY 


Sir Guru Dass Paien Kt.; The Do m Justice T, 
iver: Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, 1.0.5. ; Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
T EMU. ; Deran Bahadur R. Ragoonath Rao, oa ee 
Narayana Tyer, B.A. B-D. 5 Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath ; Dr a RE 
Subramania Aiyer, K.C.I.E., LL.D. ; Rao Bahadur V. K. Raman: irg 
Babu Bhagavan Das; The Hon. Mr. V. Krishnaswami Tyers I aA 
The Hon. Mr. Gokuldas K. Parekh ; Rao Bahadur C. V, Eo | 
Pandit Durga Datta Joshi; Babu Govinda Das; The Hon. Mr. Tune i 
P R. Sundra Aiyer; Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Rao E | 
Rao Bahadur K. Ramanujachari; Rao Bahadur V. M. Mahajan 
Rao Bahadur Waman Madhav Kolhatkar ; The Hon. Dewan Bakad | 
M. Adinarayana Iyah ; Rao Bahadur Deorao Vinayak; The Hon, Mr 
N. Subbaran Pantulu ; Babu Sarada Charan Mitra; Sir Pratl E 


Chandra Chatterji, Kt., C.I.E., LL.D. 
PRICE ANNAS EIGHT 


HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Bhagavad-Gita or the Lord’s Song.—With the textin — 
Devanagiri and an English Translation. By Mrs. Annie Besant, f 
Third Edition. As. 2. 

Sri Sankaracharya.—!. His Life and Times By O. N. Krishna | 
swamy Aiyar, M.A, L.T. Il. His Philosophy. By Pandit Sitanath | 
Tattvabhushan. Both in one volume. As. 12. To Subseribers af 
the “ Review,” As. 8. 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism.—A short Historic Sketch. By | 
C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, m.a. As. 12. To Subscribers of the } 
“ Review,” As. 8. i | 

Sri Ramanujacharya.—His Life and Times. By S. Krishnt E 
swami Aiyangar, M.A. His Philosophy. By T. Rajagopalachariar, ce 
B.L. As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Review,” As. 8. nt | 

Sri Sankaracharya’s Select Works.—The Text ia Sas, 
Devanagiri type and an English ‘Translation. By $. heat 
ramanan, B.A. Price Rs. 1-8. To Subscribers of the “Indian nevei 


As. 8. 
a 3 of 
The Waishnavite Reformers of India.— Critical sa b 
their Livings and Writings. By T. Rajagopalachari™, “Ay 
Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review, As. 
Swami Vivekananda—An exhaustive and 
collection of his speeches and writings. With four por 
Htion. Price Rs.2. To Subscribers of the “ Indiap 
s. 1-8, 


quis. | 
Reviews 
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oGICAL BOOKS BY ALAN LEO 


TROLOGY published by ALAN LEO has a Theosophic- 


srrdl 


S z 
avery Book A Ea written in the most simple manner and designed to 
J wif Bach ee me are interested in Astrology. Send for a sample book 
~ al RI help all W 
ud : 
lasiva ie) following list 
{ro 


= |" ian LEO’S ASTROLOGICAL SERIES 


. 1 40) /AG O 
shar; | ost Books: . - + - + 10/6, 10/10 POST FRER. 
CSI | standar! pll. (Without Calculation) Fourth Edition. 
idya; f petrology for (With 60 Years’ Ephemeris) Third Edition. 


i 5 oroscope- : 3 
na | ce a Nativity. (Judgments : Analysis) SIRE IE Meaty 
19 f potoit f 


ajani; f of Synthesis. (Judgments : Synthesis) ei Edition. 
hadur | The Art ssed Horoscope. New Edition. 
a | ae Your Own Nativity. (Simple) Tes Published. 
| puntario Astrology: ir (In Preparation). 
popular Books: e e e e o ooo 3/6, 3/10 POST FREE. 

| pactical Astrology. (Revised Edition) Simple and straightforward. 

f Raysof Truth, (Second Edition) Inspiring and uplifting. 

i Istrological Essays. (Second Edition) Insiructive and interesting, 

extin |  ThePathway of the Soul. 2/6, 2/10 post free. 
osani | Shilling Pocket Manuals:. . . . =. . ;, 1/-, 1/2 Post Free. 


What dowe mean by Astrology ? 


A book for the enqnirer. 
ishna- } Planetary Influences, 


A simple and explanatory manual. 


ee | Fyerytody’s Astrology. A book for beginners. 

| A 

JETS 0 | Mhat is a Horoscope and How is it Cast ? First steps. 
| . . 

a | E EEE in Detail. A vade mecum for every student. 

; irecti RARR ? i 

ofthe ttions and Directing, An introduction to predictive Astrology. 


| ~The “Reason Why ” in Astrology, 
| Ay Friends? Horoscopes. 

pasand and one 
| “rary Astrolo 
| Medica ree How to obtain an answer to any question. 


An ewplanation of precept and practice, 
A book of Map Charts. 
Indispensable for study. 


ishni 


r, May Notable Nativities. 


nskrit, he Astrology in relation to physical health. 
mkatt: a! of the Zodiac Symbolised. A ad 
jy, eo National Astrolog 
‘Meteorology, (We Me 
Phemenis, any yea 


Separate symbol for each degree. 

Simply treated. 

Ke Predicting) (In the Press). 
r 

from 4800, 4/-, 1/1 post free. 


SIXPENCE EACH Paper covers. 
By Anan LEO. 
Work ; with some remarkablejshoré stories. By ALAN LEO. 
action No, 1 of the 
i a ed 1890) Monthly. 
tern CH your 


etic op à 
lean Xoteric 9 rane 
k Astrology ian Astrological Society. 


BOOKSELLER OR SEND DIRECT TO 


ce, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C, 
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AN ASTROLOGER. 


Also a member of the Theosophical Society for : 
quarter of a century (Diploma pores by H.P. Bartel 
particularly interested in helpling Theosophists astrologie. I, 
ally, is now conscientiously recommending ESOTERIG | is 
HOROSCOPES AT A MINIMUM FRE. Brey | 
horoscope is GUARANTEED CORRECT, when te | 
time of birth is known: Fees 5/- to £10. Spron | 
Fsorertc HOROSCOPES THREE AND FIVE GUINEAS, E 

Send, with fee, TIME, DATE, and PLACE gf | 
birth, or apply for further particulars to :— | 


ALAN LEO, IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. E 


VF y ny 7 pa 
ADAN LEOS CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS IN THE Srupy uf 
ASTROLOGY ARE Now READY -N 


- These typewritten lessons explain the whole subject. 
of Natal Astrology in a course of Seventy Lessons, og a 
ing with the most elementary, and leading to the i . 
study. The Course is divided into Three Sort “d 4 
subject being dealt with in a series of seven oa a 
The fee for the Entire Course of 70 Lessons n 
Guineas. Hach Series of Lessons may be had po 
at 10/6d. for the series in the first two sections ( (sue 
to VI), or 21/- each series in the Third Section : A 
VII to IX). Certificates and diplomas grant” 
successful students. 
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Send for Circular containing full particul a 
ildi 


ial Bu 
The Secretary, Lessons Dept., 42, Imperial B 
Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 
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| \,fH-GUARD REMEDIES: 
yi HAIR. Ladies’ pride is to have long hair; 


ra ] PAL ; ladies’ 


oa 4 ppxoRIA® find their hair falling off ; ladies’ tiring trouble is to 


ow i uff. It is a known fact that after illness the 
ath Cas from Wain come off while combing. We, there- 
RIG |B, wone Pee of our SOVASAN RED ROAA OIL, 
a commend Long hair. No dandruff. Per 4oz. Bottle As. 12, 
Very | i, smell. Ə 
i | Baus NIG. Substantial Brain-food. Students, clerks and 
w gubi To whenever you feel exhausted, or find your health 
eCa f rain-strainer's, 


ser b ntal overwork, physical exertion, etc., try this Tonic. Tt 
poken Y Eid salts, enriches the blood, and reinstates youin vigor 
replaces the Wa 


R of | “att, Per Bottle Rs. 3/8. 


| ” Sufferers’ Talisman. This is a marvel of the age, 

; eee ae A specific for stomachic troubles, Gives 

a short time. “In each drop there is a spell” that 

p Pt diseases to which the human frame is liable. No home 

E.C. M inai it. True medical companion to travellers, Please 

| ai for a descriptive booklet which is sent free. Per Bottle As. 8 
| ‘ad As, 14. 


f 


e CAUTION: Imitations are abroad. On our “Zam-Zam” bottles, 
f | jlase see the trade mark of a Wading Bird [a stork] 
| 


DY OF f a Nemesis’ Ague Specific. Best for Fevers. Per 
| Bile Re, 1. 


COUGH, COLD, BRON CHITIS. St. M 


Indian, Remedy. An unfailing remedy for lung and throat 
Reliable, vegetable, and palatable. For Consumption, it 
' Bottle As. 12 and Re. 1/4. 


si 
eai E pe Asthma Sedative Nemesis. Relieves paroxysms 
sO |” mS Wheezing maladies of the chest. Per Bottle Rs: 2/8. 
s Fire ADORE, Bost 


h applicati p 
ratel | a KAHR OON. BP 1cation oiy 


artin’s Pulmonary Balsam. 


eepe | 


atment for neuraleic and other 
8 


IS 9p er Bottle As. 8. 
aries Di ARLIG I Othe g . 
fs | om, called Diy, DALY. The infallible remedy for Indian 


Per box As, 6 
\ y DENT = 
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ES As, 19, Stantaneons relief in tooth-ache. Per 


a SAL LIN IMENT). A magic oil for 
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e. Ooklet called « Fortifications Against Dra > 
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BADGES & REGAL! 
TALISMANIC JEWELLERY J 


Charms Keepsakes 
and Birthday Talis- 
mans, based on Occult 
and Astrological condi- 
tions prescribed by the 


Ancients, made up as 


Rings, Pins, Bracelets, -etc. Designs al 
f particulars of requirements. , If desir 
d, or own ideas carried out. 


Pendants, Brooches, 
estimates sent on receipt o 


customers’ own Gems use 


W.T, Pavitt: 17, Hanover Square, London, 
‘lay AALS pees ela 
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D DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


BOARDING AN 
RE, ENGLAND. 


eee TINWALD, HESWALL, CHESHI 
eee All Examinations. Individual Attention. Exceptionally Healily e 7 
Climate. Games. Animal and Vegetarian diet. Prospectus si 
“References (Home and Foreign) on application to the Principal 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY — 


F F 
jE : p mene . x 
| The Theosophical Society was formed at New York, November 17, 1875 
‘orated at Madras, April 3, 1905. It is an absolutely unsectarian body of Seok 0 
“rath, striving to, serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeayonrin, =° After 
haterialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared objects are: 8 ig 

_ FirsT.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, w 


: of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 
- Srconp.—To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy anq Roto 
Tninv.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent ina Be 
THe TunosopHicat Society is composed of students, belonging. to any religion in tha 
forla cr to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by ther: eae 
pore religious antagonisms and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever t o 
bligious opinions, and by their desire to study religious traths and to share the Re 
hair studies with others. Their bond of union is not the protession of a common belief, i‘ 
„common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought jy 
iudy, by reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth a 


S. ` 
ithout distin io 


mize to be striven for, not as a, dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider th 
"lief should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should 
ton knowledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to-the intolerant, _ 
tas a.privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance. 
t to punish it. They see every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom, and 
| bfer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism, Peace is their watch. 
ord, as Truth is their aim. 3 
. Tueosorny is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religions; and whid 
nnot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. It offers a philosophy which renders 
intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution,’ 
puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the 

ay of a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the world the Science of the Spirit 
‘vachitig man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. A 
‘nminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden. meanings, and 


t . . 1 : pÀ . 4 m 
stifying them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes o 


e's ; 7 i 
{ smbers of the Theosophical Society study these truths, and heosophists endeavou 
re them. -Every one willing to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and, to work per 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to become a true Theosophi: 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


EEO NINE Indian Lodges telegraphed their joy 
over the failure of the foul charges brought by 
t.Naraniah in the late suit, and written resolutions 
om other Lodges have rained in, all striking the same 
Mte of happiness over the clearing of the two honoured 
mes. Members have realised that the most important 
an was to prove the charges false, and this first 
Dc — os been registered. The next step forward 
| Me Pics ae of the execution of the order of 
Mie ¢ ewell for the delivery of the boys on May 
Curt of Appeal granted a stay of execution 


| tnt J 
legal Wy Tth, so that I might see the boys and take 
| E advice in England. 


* 
* ; 
® taken as not very chivalrous action 
i renee as the stay expires;Mr. Jastice 
ngs that eS plainly at an early stage of the 
onally i s would favour action taken again 
1 T did not produce the boys. I 


RES a * 
we legitimate? but 


“be used to hinder me in the Appeal. 
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application be made against me for “contempt” it | 
k ay 

2 This W { 

probably be regarded as fair fighting from the i, | 
al | 


standpoint; and one has to be upon one’s Sard nop, | 
judge an opponent unfairly, and ever to remember ag | 
while a person conducting his own case may fight 4 | 
chivalrously as he pleases—since he alone can a | 
thereby—a counsel must do all he can to win for ‘a | 
client, and has not quite a free hand. Moreover, with | 
ungenerous and suspicious clients, his path cannot 
always be a path of roses. I heard the other day ofa 


man who twice changed his counsel, because that | i 
gentleman was courteous and friendly to the counsel on | Tia 
the other side! Dishonourable people always suspect | veyi 
dishonour in others, and if they happen also to be ill | 
bred, the mutual courtesy of well-bred people must J 
naturally arouse suspicion in their minds. | rot 
x% Mage 
The news from Benares will sadden the many i again 
well-wishers of the Central Hindi College. The hand: | to Bi 
ing over of the College to the Hindi University, aní i stopp 
the placing of members of the University Committee | pwe 
on the College Board in order to facilitate the transiens | tat 
have proved disastrous, for the new members had done | bad 
nothing for the College, and cared nothing for its liberal | Whon 


traditions. Hence the persecution of the Theosophi™ 
honorary workers, culminating in the attempt to driv 
my friends and myself away. Iliberal orthodoxy ™ 
made an unholy marriage with unbelief in order t0 ny 
Theosophy. The whole plot has its centre in Bena 
and its chief sub-centres in Allahabad and Madras > 
wasin Benares in December 1911 that Mr. Naraniā Ai 
stirred up to fury, and resolved to take action agai 
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in Benares that what Mr. Justice Bakewell 
as 1 


«pe little conclave of seekers after truth ” got 
lq lle ne servant behind my back, and arranged 
l | old of E impossible story which they offered 
to p wi RAA which collapsed so ignominiously 
at f o Me a The trial, in fact, is a mere offshoot 
me MG us policy started in Benares, carried on 
eT lender in Allahabad and The Hindu in Madras: 
7 | Ne acer sedulously reprint each other’s articles 


| md strengthen each other's hands. I must ask my 
, {riendsnot to accept as accurate any reports concerning 
| me which may appear in The Hindu. It distorts what 
| I say, and then comments on its own distortions, con- 
| vying wholly false ideas of what takes place. 
* # 
: All through the year 1912, Babu Bhagavan Das 
| wrote vehemently against me, using the Indian Sectional 
| Magazine as a weapon; then he poured out accusations 
| ‘inst me when the Commission in the late suit went 
y a ares relevant attacks which would have been 
4 Pea: any Court, though the Commissioner was 
hte an eae them. Among other things he said 
i P bsinisio, ot the College had been asked, in relation 
Whom | a mes. certain group, if he would shoot anyone 
me present ae to shoot! The three persons who 
tively that Mt this student—one P. N. Sapru—state 
i Student Bis. Such question was asked, and that 
Babu Bh © a wholly false statement when pressed 
i e attempt to obtain some- 
i The reason for all this is 
a Hon e ’ was not used in Court, 
Grae. he Leader have printed it; it was 
might be published in order to injure, — 


~ 


, ask me to remain President until the Hindi University | 
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not for the purposes of the suit, with which it ha Hi 
al | 


nothing to do. 


* 
* 3k 


Meanwhile the honorary members of the Colle | 
staff had been assailed by The Leader, diligently hele | 
with anonymous copy from Benares. Their lives 2 
were made bitter to them by petty aggressions ; they | 
had to listen to all the accusations poured otf | 
against myself; when I went to Benares with th | 
Commission, a great crowd of professors, masters anį | 
students came to me, complaining that Babu Bhagavan 4 
Das was circulating the statement among them tha | 
I was mad, and begging me to take action. What 
could I do, assailed on every side? I offered my resis. | 
nation as President of the Board of Trustees. My f 
colleagues in the country did not wish me to go, and the | 
hostile Allahabad and Benares members—faced by the | 
resignations of the members of the staff, the indignant 4 
resolution of the Girls’ School Committee, and the | 
protests of a few old friends who were present at the | 
Board meeting—decided to side with the majority, andi © 
takes over the College. I have agreed to do 50, but! | 
can do little to save the great institution which the | 
new-comers have revolutionised, having gained the¢ 
operation of the hostile Benares elements. We shall 
swamped by the ordinary paid teachers, and shall H 
to the level of the ordinary Indian College: m 
years of labour have been destroyed, out of hatred = 
on theological and political reasons. 

nas 

l may add that the last outrage, which r 
about the resignation of the members of the Sta R 
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Meee en The Leader of a very private letter 
fe Arundale to a group of a few intimate 
was obtained in some surreptitious way, and | 
ena». anonymous letter to The Leader; the letter 
with Be Coat as to action by the Managing Com- 
ie its style was quite unmistakable. The l 
scribe defends himself on the ground that 
kpocket considers his proceedings entirely: 
| a dential when he abstracts a purse from a person’s 
| socket in a crowd ; but the heartless and honourless 
slveman considers it his duty to violate that con- 
| fidence!” That is to say that a private letter, written 
byaman to intimate friends, unveiling his inner religious 
feelings, is to be treated as on a par with a thief stealing 
- apurse. To such shifts, in excuse of conduct recognised 
| a dishonourable by every gentleman, are our perse- 
| tors reduced. It is natural that they should hide 
| under anonymity. The group which is attacked was 
| oe formed in 1909, with the idea of helping me in 
my work, and of leading a life of self-sacrifice. But 
these two things are anathema just now to my opponents 
J at Allahabad and Benares, who are united by hatred of 
| aia instead of by love to one. We shall see 
; Bibu Bha È porosine groups lasts the longer. In 
tle nop aA Das s admirable book on The S cience of 
and to be disi atred aS said to be the root of all vices 
Wes and pent etting, while love is the root of all 
the Wor :, nds together. We shall be able to watch i 
; § out of his theory in practice. 


js. It 


« every pic 


* 
* xX 
. Arundale’s reward for ten years of 
Tvice to the Central Hindi College, 
e has poured out his time, his money, 


Note also Mr 
“ectificin Race 
Which 
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- Shanti Kuñja a splendid plot of ground, through ® 
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his strength, in unwearying labour. He leaves : 
far poorer man than he came to it, for he hiss ta 
freely of his little capital; he leaves it with the | ae 
his students and the passionate loyalty of his a a 
twenty-three of whom resign in protest against a 
publication of the above letter. Miss Arundale E 
adopted mother, who has built up the College Ging 
School, and has been associated with him in all his 
sacrifices, rightly associates herself also with him in 
the wrongs inflicted on him, and declines to be feted 
while he is insulted. Such is the tragic ending of ten 
years of loving service rendered by these two nobe | 
English Theosophists to the Central Hindi College, | 
It matters not. The authorities of the College and the 
Indian public, so far as it is represented by The Leader, | 
may be as grossly ungrateful as they will. The work | 
lives, and will soon embody itself in another form. We 
are driven from the outworn body, so we takea | 
new one, for the Eternal Spirit of Love and Service, 
expelled from one body, clothes itself in another. 
Five of our band of workers open a Theosophical | 
School in Benares on July 7th, and will keep alive | 
our ideals there. Two more go to Madanapalle to 
work. Mr. Wodehouse takes in charge a large group, i 
to enter English Universities, and they, with Mis f Yii 
Arundale, left India on May 15th. I have bought a 


kindness and help of Babu Govinda Das for 
Theosophical College. The Indian Section meme 
is increasing by leaps and bounds under its new Gene ’ 
Secretary, the late Headmaster. Moreover, the ao 
School goes on uninjured, and the Vasanta oe 
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* 
* ož 


Me are many signs that Indian ladies are 
Ea to move on their own initiative, and are 
Fg to fi themselves for a wider lot than has been 
| eirs for many centuries. Mrs. Sharpe, Mrs. Van Hook 
| iI had the pleasure of being present at the Second 
| Anniversary of the Hindi Ladies Lukshmi Vilasa 
, Sha, and we found assembled a large company of the 
| wives of well-known Madras gentlemen, who belonged 
. | tp thisuseful Society. It has sixty-five members, and, 
| among other activities, it conducts the education of young 
| girls, The privilege of presiding and of giving away 
| te prizes was allotted to me, and it is always a 


i pleasure to be allowed to co-operate with any women’s 
| movements in India. 


d ae Lind-af-Hageby has been making a very fine 
i, an the King’s Bench, in her libel action against 
l “by and the Pall-Mal/ Gazette. She defended 


her antivir. a: : 
ea i S views against medical attacks, and 
Rem ent Speech with : 

Right at the bottom of ith the words: 


Tofound spiri my hear i 
A ots y heart a 
p onviction t nd my soul there is a 


i tual 
tittually ret 2l € hat that which is morall 
ht, ee Cannot in the long run be scientificall 
will } a f that ten, twenty, thirty, hundreds of 

ually beaut i ma that that which is spiritually right 

i = ul will be physically useful and right. 
ite living to- © words. But in the world in which 
"phat ay, the morally wrong is but too often 


ne whil oe 
Mockery, the sp Iritually beautiful is but an 
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privilege as well as their duty to endeavour to dig. 
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A large proportion of the misery of the ia 
caused by the sorrow of those who fae E | 
erroneously suppose, lost by death those whom a 
dearly love. Most of this sorrow is preventable i ey | 
arises from ignorance of the facts of Nature, ini | 
be dispelled by accurate knowledge. Students of The, | 
sophy possess this knowledge, and it is surely ia | 


seminate it as widely as possible. Mr. C. W. Lead. | 
beater, who is constantly receiving letters on this | 
subject from all parts of the world, has been deeply 
impressed by the universality of this unnecessary | 
suffering, and begs his fellow-students, especially those | 
who are Secretaries of Branches, ‘to co-operate with | 
him in an effort to relieve it. With this object in view Í 
he has written a new pamphlet “ To Those Who Mourn” | 
which he is anxious to circulate as widely as possible, | 
We suggest that each member should purchase a dozenor 
twenty copies and keep them by him, so that whenever | 
any friend of his sustains a loss by death, he may 
immediately offer to him in this form the help and cor 5 
solation which he would otherwise give by letter or by I 
word of mouth. Itis suggested that each L i 
buy a hundred or more for the same purpose. 
is being made upon this publication, its object be 
simply to spread as widely as may be the Theosopt 
information on this most important matter, an 
reach those who are at present unacquainted with o 


teachings. The success of this effort depends uor 
hearty co-operation of members all over te we i 
j1 be at oA 


and it is earnestly hoped that this wi 
forthcoming. 
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DISCRIMINATION 
By JANET B. Mc.Govern, F.T.S. 


i 6 
j [NTELLIGENCE consists in discrimination between 
| tha and non-essential,” said a British 
i iced i ; life of wide and varied experience has 
| dividual i. e truth of this man’s axiom. The in- 
i as por in any line, or on any plane, is 
estrength of p clear-sightedness to perceive and 
Without ty e l to follow one-pointedly the essential, 
BUGS, the < mng about the non-essentials, the side 
Staller ent ee futilities,’ with which those 
5 Utellectual calibre and less comprehensive sweep 
i early sy orzon burden themselves. This idea 
stamen Ssested in the much misunderstood New 


Parable of Mary and Martha. In this 
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arable, as in His other teachings (e.g. His arraign 

of the Pharisees, His driving the vendors an d m | ; 
changers out of the Temple, His attitude tk : r 
woman taken in adultery, etc.), the message of a | ' 


Founder of Christianity seems ever to have been a 
stress upon the necessity of discrimination. ” 


tunately too much over-looked to-day both in Christian , has 
Churches and in mystic and occult organisations, A 
Again, when in the course of centuries the ‘letter’ | Sp 
had well-nigh crushed out the ‘ spirit,’ the message of | call 
discrimination was reiterated in a manner acceptable to | wh 
the modern mind—a mind the intelligence of which q Wi 
had rebelled against ecclesiasticism and empty form- | Soe 
by those scientific idealists Huxley and Spencer, io | 
whom the world—that of the West at least—owes the | tbo 
modern ethical ideal, which is that of social serue | oh 
rather than of personal salvation. H like 
“The criterion by which any action should be | Bra 
judged,” says Spencer, in effect (I have not the book | A 


before me) “as to whether it is good or evil is whether | 
it quickens evolution or retards it”. This presents 
of an ethical standard—with its inferential ina -* 
that which in oriental terminology would be Gag 
avoidance of working for personal fruit of actol 


] th il 
appealed to the logical, Anglo-Saxon mind, wit 


« uxley “ 
1The statement so frequently, and so glibly made, that knp rediit 
materialist” requires for |refutation only the personal in ft e views le 
some of Huxley’s later essays—instead of the acceptance ~ adgment of © 
second-hand, at that) of those incapable of discriminating J 


ability to form a dispassionate opinion. 
See particularly Collected Essays, vi, 279-302, et seq: 
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Im | 49l8 of fair play and the ‘ square deal,’ and set 
enp | herent PE the dissemination of modern teachings 
rey. | pe 220° g der other names—among the latter those 
the f given out aA Society—all founded upon justice, 
the | ofthe Pr of cause and effect—on which Spencer 
lay upon ee so much stress—rather than upon the 
a i 3 Feal and ecclesiastical one of placation of a wrath- 
a | i Pe iration, ethical and intellectual, between the 
for | tue and the false, the essential and the non-essential, 
tian , has perhaps never been more clearly taught, certainly 


| in the modern world, than by Darwin, Huxley and 
tter’ | Spencer, those giant pioneers in what may truly be 
seo | called the great Theosophical Movement—a movement 
leto | which includes other phases of the Theosophia (Divine 
hich | Wisdom) than that promulgated by the Theosophical 
m— | Society, 
si Without the pioneer work of the men mentioned 
sthe | above—and also perhaps that of certain of the German 
roic | thilosophic writers, Hegel, Fichte, etc; also of men 
i nA N old friend and co-worker, Charles 
i vithout a w ? devoted their lives to social service 
| Btn, ic heaven or other form of personal 
} fallen on A eachings of Mme. Blavatsky would have 
more deaf than was the case when these 


on Were i 

those oe to the public. One can only wish that 
jon | Would pee ss and call themselves” Theosophists, 
h *shictediy e themselves for the study of works more 


a Some at ‘Theosophical’ by reading first 
Clg takin 
3 much : he advice urged by Spencer, and devoting 


a im ; 
Mitts ang as practicable to the study of scientific 
s !S not empirically, but practically, 


of the works of Spencer, and Huxley, or 


deal with the abstract rather than with th 
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by laboratory experiment, etc. Whatever the 
branch of science studied, the result is the 


broadening and training of the mind, the shap 


Particuly t 
Same, the l 
mg ofitt) | 


© persona | 
and petty, the development of the scientific oc 
e 


which looks things in the face, and investigates in order 
to understand what they are, rather than accepts them 
for what, on the time-worn authority, they are said h 
be. Or—to put it in technical Theosophical verbiage | 
scientific training develops and exercises “higher 
Manas’. 
Discrimination recognises the folly and the falsity | 
of putting intellectual development and spiritual develo. | 
ment in antithesis to each other. As a matter of fat, | wo 
unless either be perverted; one is the hand-maiden, the 
co-developer, of the other. The scientific mind, which | 
thinks in the abstract of things having to do witha | 
‘bigness,’ incapable of being grasped by the petty-mindel, | 
has neither time nor inclination for those things with f 
which the little-minded occupy themselves—scantal | 
mongering, personal gossip, back-biting, sanctimonious: i 
ness, and other things which betoken ‘arrested develop: | 
ment’ of head as well as of heart. E. 
From a purely moral or ethical standpoint, soc 
tific training, which demands original investigatio | 
logical deduction and ratiocination, rather than mi ; 
memorising, has justified itself to the extent to which! 
has been introduced in modern education—for in 
in America those sections most lacking in the E 
service of the more favoured classes to those mot? A 
fortunately situated are just those in which ant id 
rather than scientific, methods of education ae ‘ 
The scientific mind recognises the desirability © 4 
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| OE o. the individual for the good of the whole,” 
- ugorifice ° M on requires, its owner is usually 
en 


o yiling t0 put his theory into practice and throw 
foun 


1 the breach. A o io 
lf Ta Theosophical student a scientific training 
or 


arly desirable pre-requisite. Because one 
i studied any branch of science recognises the 
who a of approaching all subjects with an open mind, 
: oe for or against any particular deduction, of 
a things steadily and seeing them whole,” of fixing 
| pis attention upon ideas tather than upon persons, of 
not confusing principles with their exponents, and con- 
| gquently of not swinging to an extreme either of hero- 
worship or of personal condemnation—an error into 
which many well-meaning, but indiscriminating Mystics 
| and would-be Occultists fall.* 
| Practical scientific training is at once the antithesis 
| andthe antidote of neurasthenia, with its attendant self- 
| tentredness, The scientific temperament is too absorbed 
‘| mthe vast, impersonal laws of Nature to have time 
j | tr selt-absorption, the danger point of the occult student.” 
: | e Me temperament—whether congenital, or 
W T oped as the result of scientific training—recog- 
Pey A N for moderation in all things, holding 
| llth, erbert Spencer that “nothing in itself is 
t] that expr E ae to excess is evil’’—the same idea 
wi, 16.17, sed in other words in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
T Seat 
el ron ettsbity of scientific training has been 
More ngth, because through it may be develop- 
F 


Speedi 

w Tost ae and more surely than by any other 
See those of Gants regarding hero-worship and the apotheosis of 
or ol. Olcott in Old Diary Leaves;iv. 


sm, by Professor Selemann, of Berlin University. 


fymse 
R 


isa particul 


a) 


Da Mystici 
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JU | 
method that discrimination which is the eg Mh 
requisite in spiritual development, as it is inj 
True discrimination can be attained only b 
which is sane, balanced, not to be driven off 
by any personal enthusiasm; impersonal, self-rep | 
tolerant of all views, neither accepting nor rejecting lant, | 
whatever the weight of authority, until brought a ; 
bar of its own judgment. 8 
Discrimination, in its most comprehensive sensil 
includes all virtues, as it is the pre-essential of al 
Consequently to attempt to deal with it in all its ien 
however cursorily these might be touched upon, Tai E 
be out of the question in one paper. 
Comprehensively it may be said that the chief aim i 
of discrimination is to distinguish between the true ani | 
false, the genuine and the sham, so as not to be led astray 
by appearances or by pretensions—to see down “beneath f 
the skin,” and not be cozened by surface appearances, | 
The man who has attained to discrimination knows | 
that the sins of the Spirit are worse than the sins of the | 
flesh, that carnal weaknesses, of whatever natur | 
weigh down the balance less heavily than do thot | 
subtler and more dangerous forms of vice, self-righteous | 
ness, spiritual pride, intolerance, sanctimoniousne® J 
mischief-making, self-hypocrisy, and other forms df 
moral cowardice. While the Christ spoke gently to 
woman taken in adultery, He lashed with the “ whip? | 
Scorpions” the self-righteous Pharisee, who stood ait) 


Sential o | 
Htellectys | 
y that ming f 
ata tangen 


| 
a 
pi 


The man who has attained to disci 
differentiates between shadow and substance, 10i 
spirit. He knows that it is not the form which 


ih 
the reality, but the indwelling Spirit, and tH“ 
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the greatest protestation regarding form are 
make sually have least conception of Spirit. He 
e he T. S. member who gossips to lecturer or 

; is to other members—regarding the disqualifi- 
gen ae an absent member is, as a matter of fact, far 
eliant a g aalified for genuine spiritual work, far lower 
pote ii of spiritual advancement, than that absent 

i E of whom he gossips. Better to forget the 
ae of ‘rounds’ and ‘races’ or other technical 
ieail than to forget the Christ-spirit. To magnify non- 
ssentials, to distort trivalities, is the infallible index of 
“the little mind, of the unevolved soul, incapable of 
| gasping the essential, or of taking an interest in anything 
broader, more abstract, than the obvious, the personal 
| ad the trivial. “True knowledge of God causes a man 
| buse few words,” is a saying attributed to Pythagoras, 
l the wisdom of which it might behove many would-be 
|| Stivers after perfection’ to ponder to-day; also the 
| lesson taught by S. Francis of Assisi, who, when a 
| va oe of his wished to hear him preach, walked 
\ E ae the streets of the town, with only a 
| iia PA cheery word for the poor and 
a » and when his disciple asked S. Francis 


| When hi À 
J ol 1 sermon would begin, the latter replied: “ My 
| «27 have preache 


| = Most effect: ; 
Hy bye Baia» sermons (“ flowery speech is uttered 


Bhittering a ti, 42), and little use is it for us to 
humanity » © “Phoristic generalities about “loving all 
With one na hands and feet for the Master,” 
Ae and with the next to back-bite our 
a me COWard] » Or to gossip of his short-comings, 

f “tineg» . Y Of all, to beg that our “name be not 
connection with our remarks regarding 


K Oor neig 
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him. We say behind his back what we have f 
moral courage to say to his face, and then Pottie j 
h 5 jl 5) With Self ia 
ypocrisy, flatter ourselves that we have donen- 
en ; ne this fy | 
the sake of ‘peace’. Whatever we have to an ty 
discrimination, as well as honesty, bids uş a 4 th, | 
simply, straightforwardly, “in the open light of ds ty | 
For the Occultist, above all others, moral c Ue 
more than physical, is an essential. 

Better one homely, human virtue, if this be practise 
simply and genuinely, without ostentation and cant, thay | 
all the virtues of Saint and Archangel, if the possession l 
of these causes the possessor to become guilty of the | 
“great dire heresy of separateness,” of cant, of seh} ; 
exaltation and Phariseeism. | 

The name does not make the reality, discrimination | i 
bids us remember, as is forcefully pointed out in tha | 
genuinely occult treatise, Light on the Path: “ The sel: | i 
righteous man makes for himself a bed of mio 
And again : i E 

The pure artist who works for the love of his workis iP 
sometimes more firmly planted on the right road than t i ie 
Occultist who fancies he has removed his interest from seh ) 


but who has in reality only enlarged the limits of experiea® ji 
and desire.- | 


Ourage, even | 


t 

Discrimination bids us remember that there a | 
be such a thing as criminal blindness to the wrons | 
and the degradation of others; that while it is far more 
agreeable for the would-be Occultist or Mystic i 
about with his eyes closed to everything except © 
beautiful, yet such an attitude is, if one has them 
courage to be absolutely honest with oneself, sim 
esthetic selfishness, a shirking of responsibility, yi: 
unworthy of one who would in truth help © i 
- back the heavy karma of the world”. : 
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] cancer is never cured by covering it up, 
poe it does not exist. Rather must it 

t the surgeon’s knife may be applied to its 
a 


s has been aptly said: 


; ? 

Wont makes a oi faota strength, 

| Not factories’ adeo E Le 

But men who see tue Ea bela ht 

And give their lives to make tt right. 

a has this lesson of æsthetic, but none the 
| jess criminal, blindness been taught more powerfully 
ession | than in The Servant in the House, that splendid sermon- 

of the | dama, in which is pointed out the futility and the self- 

fse | ih folly of adorning the edifice above, as long as the 

| jain underneath the church is carefully covered up 

nation | instead of being opened that the foulness might be 

n thet | exposed to the light of day and destroyed. In the 

eset | climax of the drama—after the drain has been opened, 

mire’ | priest and drain-man clasp hands, as ever in truth they 

{ must in any real service of mankind. 

It is the Yoga of Service that is needed to-day, 

a | “tice which calls men of clear-eyed vision—with 

rind | a lone ot humanity is something more than a 

| rece put their shoulders to the wheel,” to right 

= k ion 5 as it also calls to the mothers of the 

nger to eo generation to blind themselves no 

FP tet wisely a conditions, but sanely to know, in order 

| tiens of tone TAY guide those who will be the 

| be G; ta) Be oy Be thou the outward cause,” 
E perhaps ne no idle admonition from Shri Krshna, 
BS there. be. ver before in the history of the world 

n greater need of Spiritual men who are 


Men Ae 
of the world in the truest sense of that 


7 core: 
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JUN, 
From the foregoing follows haturally th | 
relative—obvious to the discriminating; unfortun | 
however, sometimes lost sight of by those via | 
over-accentuated one phase and thus lost the sene i 
proportion—that “the Masters are served” ning | 
much by the Yoga of Service as by that of Devas ag | 
of Knowledge. The “cup of cold water” to the “| 0 
of these, my brethren” is quite as essential to-da 
it was two thousand years ago. 

“ By whatsoever road men approach Me, on that | 
road do I welcome them,” it is declared (Gita), ang 
whether that approach be made by occult knowledge | 
or mystic ecstasy—both all too frequently subtle forms | 
of self-gratification—we may be very sure that neither | 
of these will take us one whit further or faster than | 
will the path of social service, of unostentatious seli | 
sacrifice in the cause of humanity—the ‘Grea | 
Orphan’. “To live to benefit mankind is the first step’ | 
‘The Voice of the Silence reminds us, “to practise the f 
six glorious virtues the second”. | 

Not only must the path differ for each temperament’ | 


i 
ave | 


Cast | 
Yas | 


_earth-lives, in order that there may be obtained that | Sel 
well-rounded development, which is supposed to be the | 
characteristic of the Perfect Man. For which reath ji 
it behoves us to keep ‘ever vigilant’ a 
matism and sectarianism, and to remembet 
‘service of the Masters’ may be rendered in matj 
ways, outside of, as well as within, the limits of 
Theosophical Society. 

Sequentially, the next point which arre 
is one which though apparently an obviou 
also ne which is overlooked with unfortunate fregi 


sts atte? 


s trusti 
eft) 
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ual who would have all others follow his 
S that “each man is to himself 
the way, the truth, and the life ”—this very 
igher than blind obedience to any external 
ever high, is obedience to the mandate of 
e—whatever external weight there 
E a FS ents in the Hindi epic, the A/ahabharata, 
Rich the warrior refuses the command of even a 


a that | Deva to abandon the cur which has been his companion 
), and aad servitor, because his own conscience cries out against 
‘ledge | such betrayal. Mrs. Annie Besant, too, deals aptly 


| with, and lays well-merited stress upon, this point in 

| her Laws of the Higher Life. 
| Each must decide for himself, not in ethical matters 
-| alone, but in those also which involve expenditure of 
| lime and strength in any direction, as to what is his 
| work, his ‘dharma,’ and proceed resolutely with that, 
| tttaking upon his shoulders “ the dharma of another,” 
eo e be the opinion of others as to his choice. 
l a « wo be developed, as well as self- 
a ati e much needed in work and in life to-day. 
È nally ce easy, especially perhaps for the devo- 
| the comma a ee but little real progress is made in 
Onement in © soul if the idea of the Vicarious 
| andoned nA nection with the Christian Master be. 
| “port dba th in its stead the soul lean for spiritual 
0 a a ie manifestation or teachings of 
Fere egg ae er, or teacher, however exalted. Were 
ritua] ecst ing upon the Masters for the comfort of 
ator “Sy, which Their nearness, real or fancied, 
nally, and more manifesting through 


D US perso 
Bayes in ee i 
_ our relations with our fellow-men, of 
| 
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Their Spirit—of the radiant power of love ad = 
tolerance and compassion—then would we 
truth prove ourselves Their disciples, 
reason did the Master K. H. some years ag 
The best and most important teacher is me i 
seventh Principle centred in the sixth. The more A | 
one works for his fellow-men and divests himself ishly 


illusionary sense of personal isolation, the more heis k the f 
Maya and the nearer he approaches Divinity. ton | 


Eladnes, j | 
In Very 3 
Not Without t 
(0) say: a 


There comes a time in the evolution of each sole 
when it must indeed “‘ stand alone and isolated,” when | 
“the path that leadeth on is lighted by one fire, the | 
light of daring burning in the heart” (The Voice of th | 
Silence). Then does the disciple realise the truth o | 
the injunction: “The way to final freedom lies within | 
thy Self,” and this whether he be priest or artisan | 
ascetic or householder. Also will he realise that the | 
one is as needed as the other. Indeed in the old Laws i 
of Manu the place of the householder was above thato | 
all others. Discrimination bids one remember thatit ff 
is the inner attitude, spiritual and intellectual, which a 
makes the ‘spiritual man,’ not the outer mode of life- a 
still less protestation. “The would-be Occuitist BaN 
self-contained,” discrimination bids us remember 
giver of sympathy without cant or patronage, rather 
than a seeker after it. That disciple best belove 
the Buddha was he who was “a lamp unto himself, am 
a refuge unto himself”. : 


Tel B. Mc. Govert 


(To be concluded). 
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yIN FUNDAMENTALS—PHILOSOPHICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
PRACTICAL 


| jsTUD 
(Continued from p. 184) 
By JAMES H. Cousins, F.T.S. 
CHAPTER III 


Theosophy: The Religious and Social Reconciler 


_|Nthe foregoing we have seen the great principles on 
| which the first object of the Theosophical Society is 
| teed We have considered the matter in its universal 
T aspect, and have seen how the recognition of a universal 
| a ee in the origin, progress and destiny 
complied ie sharing in the universal karma—has 
ood both tall option of the rule of Universal Brother- 
Cory and practice. 


he fi 3 
e first obvious effect of the adoption of such a 


tule 

x coe in life must be the manifestation not 
ems of ine a but of sympathy towards diverse 
On the co o See a suspension of extreme judg- 9 
4, © ate within th of individuals and nations. If all 
i all things ae © compass of the divine operation, 
eration. ae Some degree instruments of that _ 


ey are no more competitors with — 
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Joye | 
one another than the mainspring of a watch isa 3 y 
petitor with the minute hand. Their essential relat ; 
ship is co-operative. True, in the recognition and ext 
of their co-operation they may manifest a spirit of con 
petition ; but such competition is far removed from the 
ordinary acceptance of the term, since it is competition 
for the attainment of an end that will be mutually 
beneficial, not destructive of one or both of the I 
competitors. 
But the principles that underlie the further develop. || 
ment of our thought into the second object of the Theo. | 
sophical Society—the study of comparative religion 
philosophy and science, or the horizontal and extensive | 
phase of human development—go deeper than a simple i 
benevolence. They touch the roots of things, anif s 
necessarily overlap some of the considerations already | 
advanced. |! 
We have observed the Theosophical concept of the jin 
universe as a unity passing through degrees of limitation i 
into a multitudinous diversity. Within the units the y 
is an illusion of separateness by which they seel 
preserve a discrete identity, and an attachment to ty 
personality—the persona, Or mask—of the true ; ae 
vidual. In the stage of human development at - 
this illusion of separateness held completest ae 
was not far removed from the predatory anim a i 
under the influence of necessity, and guided, 4 de 
sophy teaches, by periodical 
incarnations from the divine p 
and by the ministrations of transcende sormet 
who had attained the status of Divinity ™ be 
lutions, humanity slowly aggregated, and 
great primitive nations. 
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JUN, | regation was a long step on the Way of 
com, r Such agg It finds its counterpart in the individual 
tion, f gedempo™: olated impulses of infancy begin to take on 
teise À hen the 15 d instinct slowly yields to the discipline of 
com. | continuity an the Unity of the Absolute to the diverse 
n the | pdgment. fe: the path of the Outgoing, the “ fall of 
a f and be sneer, the fall of God. The first act of inter- 
ally Jf an,” 0%; 


Ette IP jgendence was the turning-point: henceforth the face is 


velop: ; ihe stage when it deliberately dedicates itself to the work 
Then | yi expediting the progress 2 the world, then has taken 
igion, | glace the true “conversion °. In une Theosophical con- 
snsive | cept, the experience of ‘conversion’ is not restricted—as 
‘imple | inthe Christian concept—to the purely religio-emotional 
, and | adeof human nature. It is, rather, a natural, inevitable, 
lready adat sometime or other universally experienced phase 
the inner life. Its date may be vividly remembered; or 
|i may bea thing of imperceptible growth, it matters not: 
j fi sign is the spirit of co-ordination and synthesis. The 
Wg geographer who found death in the African 
! | Magle, Whither he had gone in search of a fact that 

| muld illuminate some of the dark places of human 


! ee was no less truly a religious martyr than 
3 me @ Arc or Bishop Cranmer. 
| Such 


is a atoning out of the idea of conversion 
ityin in ad ground for understanding and 
b while es activities of an altruistic kind 
Rt Point of Be ely isolated, are seen from this 
M Breat ng Be i‘ to be simply different expressions of 
Mhica] conce : ave mee F urthermore, in the Theo- 
rsio a a on a limitation of the experience of 
tS aught in the churches is not merely 
; itectly vicious, since it seeks to throw 
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the whole force of the experience into one depar 
of the individual and collective life, and thus tọ pr 
grotesqueness rather than a real advance along t 


tment tj 
Ra | 
of nature. ee € line | 

To realise the force of this spirit of co-ordina 
and the fallacy of any limitation of it, we have ails : 
think of the effect of absolute specialisation of any fin. | a 
tion of the body to the exclusion of other functions E 
There is manifestly a distinction of function between | 
hand and foot; but such distinction bears no watrany | jj 
for either limb claiming exclusive attention. Tp 
fullest and truest expression of the individual can only | 
be effected through the co-ordination and balance of the | 
various functions of the body corporate; and suche f y 
ordination is effected through the sub-cortical centresd Í 
the brain under the direction of the cortex, or cohere | 
which is the instrument of the Manas or Thinker. | 

Now this physiological differentiation, which i 
harmonised in the mind of the individual, is but Ji 
parable of the Universal Body. Just as the thinke 
behind the human machine manifests through gi 
which fulfil different purposes; so the divine Thinker f 
functions through the great groupings ot a 
systems and national politics, which are to Him as “sja 


ker, M 
sub-cortical centres are to the human thinker i 


= 


ó : os as# z 
change the figure; we may imagine le JE 
‘rai o From the chief termita in. 
great railway system A unt 


main-line splits off at various junctions, © choral 
forming a centre for a district quite distin ae wit 
from other districts. To form any idea q „iten 
system, it would be absurd to confine one ; s 
any single district. We should have ” a 
district to district, noting resemblances, s 
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tment | ler 


le ling a 


Peeps until at last we comprehended the 
ations whole system which actuated it from 


i difficult to realise that a roughly similar 
Jo itis = gathering momentum for some time 
lation, | process has ht of mankind with regard to the great 
nly ty f psti mo ia hich have dominated the minds of 
tune, | jigious systems whic 
tl fe ‘culable millions of human beings. The urge to 
tween Binaon has risen from the lower levels of human 
trany | ife; and the comparative study of religious and philo- 
. The j gophical systems has taken its place among the sciences, - 
mn only } hence it will permeate all life in time. When 
of the | Dawin formulated the theory of the origin and differen- 
ach on | tition of species, and made way for the enunciation of 
attest | the ‘law of evolution,’ there was much tumult in the 
oheret, | pulpits of Christendom, and innocent worshippers were 
t. | taught to believe that the arch-enemy of the race, Satan, 
hich i tad found a formidable rival in the person of the long- 
buts) bearded, mild-mannered naturalist. After a while, the 
thinktt| tumult subsided. Thinkers inside the creeds began to 
i n what the ‘Darwinian theory’ really in- 
A k i a adjustment of formularies took place. The 
am aoa could not be denied. The question 
tom the as explain it, with all due condescension, 
eal tt long in ae of dogmatic theology. This was 
| lation je i aa accomplished ; and to-day the law of 
| Thitynine ‘ate y expounded as if it were one of the 
Dubpits that h icles of the Church of England, from 
Darwin and aah hardly forgotten denunciations of 
atwin’s iS theory, which in truth was no theory 
W has been taught for millenniums in the 


; » and 
Steg +s : 
res, religions, not excluding the Christian 
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Tung i 


Itis a fact of the utmost significance that the ie \ 
nings of that re-adjustment have been coinci ae a | 
the dissemination in the West of knowledge with ce 
to the religious and philosophic thought of the East, | 

The first point of collision between the new ae | 
and the old is the very entertaining at all of the thous 
of progress in religious doctrine. The orthodox Chis 
ian is nurtured in the belief that in the Bible there i | 
to be found all that is necessary for the present life an 
for the life that is to come. With this claim no student | 
of the deeper meanings of universal religion will quarrel 

But through the identification in orthodox Christian | 
teaching of two widely different things—?ruth as itis | 
apprehended by the clarified spiritual vision, and ily | 
expression in terms of the intellect—the claim toa com | 
plete, exclusive and final revelation of ‘the Willd f 
God’ is extended to cover its clothing in dogma. Bu 
the modern thinker, and particularly the Theosophical | 
thinker, has dabbled in the science of psychology. Ha 
has watched the processes of his own mind, and he has E 
learned the truth that revelation from the spiritual i ‘ 
of his own being is conditioned, limited, and ir 
by the instrument of its manifestation. He a F l | 
truth to all life, and discovers that while ont A i 
hand it explains much that hitherto had Pe in 
i plicable in Christian dogma, on the other eri vcd 3 
within the circle of divine revelation mucht : Fi: 
had been excluded. By grasping clearly te mi 
limitations which are inevitably, in the on ae a 
imposed on revelation, and by apprehen we 
operation of evolution in the instrument Ao 
the consciousness of mankind, he has foun aa 
reconciliation between the Old Testament 
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UNR | s formulated by a lowly developed 


ity a 
can Testament ideal of a God of Love; 


Gin, 


at the New 
with | ibe, ne hears the Blessed Lord Krshna say: “He 
Bard | md when th Me is liberated from all sin,” he does not 
yho a call Him a heathen blasphemer, but re- 
pirit f i Ane same inner universal Voice which said 
a i an the lips of ae Christ: “Come unto Me.... 
Te à | gad J will give you rest. 


Here we find the beginning of the end of Christian 


> and as in the East as at present regarded and con- 


t 
ident | 


1ssi0 Ee. 5 
tel a Rd To the orthodox Christian the taking of the 
ston ‘Gospel’ to the heathen—by which is meant the entire 
sitis | world outside Christianity—is a matter of urgent im- 


1d its 
com: 
all of | 

But | 


portance. Believing that unless they profess faith in 
ihe actual death of an actual person, they will be shut 
nut for ever from a place called Heaven, he subscribes to 
| missionary funds,.and he reads with joy of the turning 
hiel | some denizen of “India’s coral strand” from the 
_ He | worship of false gods (with a small g) to serving the 
| tly true God. In all this he is perfectly sincere: it 
| 5 the logical outcome of the belief in an exclusive 
| ‘elation of the only way whereby men may attain to 
| Astate of happiness after death. l 
tis oo thinker, however, is rapidly giving up 
the fin ia F 1S beginning to see what is involved in 
| tarks a D comparative research into religions. He 
is, and aay distinction between re/igion as a tule of 
htude iam aoe mould of thought. In his future 
so the fE Orthodox Christ oreign missions he will differ from the 
| “Wttance AN by regarding it as a matter of minor 
own sou] oe a Principle of the univer se and of 
à or in ? een apprehended in the East as 
e West as the first Person in the 


——————— 


hong 
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ng | 
Christian Trinity. His missionary efforts on the t 
logical side will be in the nature of an interchan a | 
the significance of main doctrines, their para 
symbology, their cognates in personality, a 
recognition of their essential unity. i 
In the past the lack of discrimination between al 
essential elements of the Bible and its accidental o 
secondary contents has led to enormities of conduct ani B 
appalling inconsistencies. In mediæval times nine i 
millions of women were burned to death by authority | 
of the Old Testament command : “ Thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live,” and this in face of the spirit and letter | 
of the teaching of Jesus. In England Henry VIII pu | 
to death both Catholics and Protestants, the former for | 
not acknowledging him as the supreme head of the } 
Church in England, the latter for not accepting the | 
Catholic dogma. To-day the enormities of conduct ate 
less obvious, the inconsistencies more subtle, but sll | 
they are there; and the emancipated mind sees m T 
difference between the devastation of a county wi 
William of Normandy, and the starving of thousands dl | | 
human beings through the operation of a social syst | 
based, not on mutual service, but on mutual spol 
the spirit 0 | 
Here we come upon another phase of the ‘uel 
Fs co-ordination which is abroad in the world. It no 
i suffices to say to the modern thin 
for the carrying into practice of t 
Sermon on the Mount, that times ha 
Jesus uttered His sublime beatitudes, Eo ; 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
firmly he replies that times must ch 
and he is going to see that they o; 


els n k 
nd the | 
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i ; . life, in national life, in international re- 
H je in Ee begun to exert a deliberate influence 
S evolution of laws and institutions that will 
s to the highest, not the basest, qualities 
y, and provide an environment calculated to 
f A cd develop to its utmost every worthy 
si a the units that constitute the national organism. 
| ai no longer merely pray: “ Thy will be done.” 
pis setting about doing 1t. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the Theosophical 
ew of the universe as a Unity passing into diversity, 
lakes due cognisance of the great aggregates that form 
: the stepping-stones between the units and the Whole. 
| We have seen that the Theosophical attitude on the 
| question of religions is one of the broadest toleration, 
Weedon a clear understanding of their relationship to 
me another and to the whole. No Theosophist 
quarrels with any religion as such. He understands 
that the dogma and ritual of a sect may form the royal 
wd to a degree of spiritual realisation for persons at a 
" fatticular stage of development along the chain of lives. 
But he also knows that no creed can contain the whole 
o an that no ceremonial can exhaust the “ means 
| C And so, in conscious response to the co- 
A Eis he sympathises with all aspects of re- 
i Iruism ae e preaches and practises a true religious 
iat wo Seeks to discover wider and purer general- 


tions 
J enn, UE the study of local and national ex- 


res 


E p 
o T wc beosophist observes also that the great 
b the oe are, broadly speaking, conterminous 

Sons coincid races of mankind, and that the sub- 
ide roughly with national divisions within 
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the races. He cannot apply his spirit of i 
and sympathy to one aspect of divine manifestat | 
and withholdit from another. The work-a-day e | 
of national and international relationships, which ia | 
the outer life of humanity, will challenge his atten 
no less than the problems of comparative religionan) | 
i i i nd | 
philosophy. He will bring himself to the applied science | 
of good government; and here his apprehension of the | 
essential unity behind diversity will materially alte 
his conduct in the stress of political life. | 
The Theosophical Society is a non-political organ} 
sation. In the ordinary sense of the term non-political | 
means having no politics. In the Theosophical sens | 
it is the other way round. In the Theosophical Society | 
no political policy enjoys an ascendancy, and all policies | 
that make for good government find a place. This does | 
not mean that the Fellows of the Theosophical Society | 
are social invertebrates: on the contrary, from the | 
President downwards, they are to be found among te i 
doughtiest fighters in the many causes that are to-day | 
appealing to the many sides of human interest. i 
There is, however, a great difference between fie | 


a ‘tins Th Theosophist | 
political altruism and party politics e F ix | 


ect | 
on, | t 


legislation can bind no one to his ways af of any f Sut 
neither can he consent to be bound to the policy T] 
party. If he is temperamentally cautious, 


‘that his party has at times enacted ae sit 
drastic character. If he is of an iconoclastic a its 
and enters a ‘liberal’ party, he will f ind (ot 
cutcheon the plots of reactionary legs ee a i 
servative Party in the British legislature ; 
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jand laws in relation to Ireland that Would 
onary ee century Tory’s hair stand on end, 
an ey refuses to grant political freedom to 
eral 2 Great Britain and Ireland. In short, in 
l EAE activities of humanity, as well as the 
| pe politica see the interplay of the powers of 
religious, n and disruption which we have seen to 
| a operandi of evolution. Let us see how 
k be on of the Theosophical concept to that 
net of affairs which deals with the regulation 
| ithe relationships between human beings in the same 
litical | or different masses, impels. to the exercise of a true 
sense | and practical altruism. 
ociey | Reduced to their simplest form, the complex and over- 
licis | oping activities of humanity may”be expressed as a 
| tuggle for individual freedom. Whether it be a band of 
| workers claiming either an increase of wages or a decrease 


| fat 


J Persons sharing the responsibilities of citizenship, and 
| kiming a share of the control of the State through the 
i E: or a nation resorting to the arbitrament of 
A a e€ defence or the enforcement of its will; one 
a 
E ta seli expression, And behind the class group- 
tt, To. m pon grouping, there is the personal 
tt of the ae a world is full of ‘causes’ springing 
ion, ang 7 p m social structure of modern civili- 
a oh to the multifarious capacity of 

0 e chief characteristic of the men and 
But in the last analysis there is 
tt the fight of pase of liberty : there is only one 
| may o the single soul to gain possession of 
© a strong man compelling others to his 
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S Is common, the impulse towards full and un- - 
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Tuy | i! 


banner in war for a personal or a moral right p N 


be an equally strong man renouncing pero 
in self-surrender to an unpopular but righteous me 
ment. Or it may be a woman. Whoever ang Ne 
ever it may be, the end is one: the breaking den 
limitations, the expansion of horizons, the reality, | 
of Self. | 

The first factor in the struggle for freedom ist | 


| ay 
al Tewary 4 


individual: the second factor is—the other individuals te 
Aaron’s rod, that turned itself into a serpent and gy, | 
lowed all the other serpents, does not grow on even {of 
bush. The unit called Napoleon got a fair distance m | st 
the way to personal freedom ; but another unit call vil 
Wellington, and another called Blücher, were waitin | ie 
round a corner, and S. Helena ensued. | wil 
Since it is impossible for any single individual ina | "i 
| ihe 


state of relativity to achieve absolute freedom, we mu | 
necessatily accept a condition of limited freedom, iret | 
dom modified by an admixture of slavery, so to spe f 
The single will can never impose itself on the whae | 
The shortest cut, then, towards achieving the a 

possible measure of Self-realisation in a world va | 
by other wills intent upon the same end, 1s ee 
the wastage of friction and opposition by he 
the universal legitimacy of the claims of Pa ea 
This is the essence of philosophic wisdom: x wf 4 
the raison d'étre of social altruism. ~ The we 

will be the nation of free slaves—or, put the i at is 
round, of bound freemen and freewomeh™” free 
nation recognising the great fundamental uret a 7 
common to all its units, and entering nA y of hus 
bond so to order its life that, out of the ie ed cal 
activity, a social organisation will be const 4 


/ 
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A, phe maximum opportunity of personal freedom 
tmay id givin ae number of persons. There can be no 
Bi of development—and no possibility of true 
the bondage that makes for liberty—while one 
enforced relationship to another. There | 


n bears an T i 

C te no freedom—and no voluntary binding that con- | 
sia a a full national development—while one section of 
| duce | 


conomically, politically or religiously under 


i ion 18 € 
18 i a nation 1 i í 
i on of another section. 


idua | the dominati Te : i 
ei 4 Hence, in matters of religious belief and conduct; i 

ak | 3 : c i 
every | philosophical research and speculation; of physical k 


ncen | sience, mental science, social science; the Theosophist 

cale | wil seek for the path of least resistance toward the 

vaiti | ideal of voluntary union and service; and his first step `~ 
} wil be the sympathetic and interpretative study of 

alina | iman activity as set forth in the second object of the 

e mis | Theosophical Society. 


N, free |i 

b James H. Cousins 
whole | 

fulles | 

owde | (To be concluded) 
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MAN'S TWOFOLD BURDEN 
A SERMON BY | 
THE REv. C. W. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, M. A., F. T9 i 


` For thus saith the high and lofty one that inhabits, 4 
eternity, whose name 1s Holy: I dwell in the high and holy | 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, h | onl 
revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the | plea 


contrite ones.’ fo 
; Isaiah, xv, 5. 


For God created man to be immortal, and made him tok q 
an image of His own Eternity. 1 | 
Wisdom, ii, 21. 


E may think of man as standing between ti J 
burdens, the burden of his mortality and tte | 
burden of his Eternity. | : 
Until the second has begun to be felt, the Bo 
easily borne, is not known for a burden at all. a 3 
primitive savages, young children, may be aaa q 
happy, living in and for the present, inte l 


and of life. i 7 
But when once the growing yoik oe saa 

man, has begun to be, even half-consciousiy, j 

the awful gift of the Father of Spirits Heo 

of His Eternity, then both the burdens ate A 

with increasing heaviness as growth o 

they must be felt—until the end of the Pa evel 

d wi or 


A 
E 
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ternity (no longer now a burden) is per- 

he support of the Everlasting Arms. But 

as the the intermediate stage, there is conflict 

w in wins OE ruptible body, the uneasy soul, 

the immortal Spirit. The Spirit strains — 
| wody and soul, exhausts and bewilders them, in its 

| to 


| light. 
K les towards the ? : 
l E. a man seeks rest and finds it not. Would he 
| retin the Eternal, he is drawn back, crushed down, by _ 
Sap fe burden of temporal things, his sins, his fears, his 
` wres, Would he rest in the temporal, live for the day” 
| uly, be utterly absorbed in the world’s business or 
I jeasures, he is drawn away from this by the ceaseless 
| uge of the Eternal within him. 
| As Francis Thompson has so wonderfully expressed 
"| iin his poem, ‘ The Hound of Heaven’: 
| I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
_Of my own mind ; and in the midst of tears 
Ihid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated, 
; down Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
tom those strong feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase 
Delis nd unperturbed pace, 
_ “berate speed, majestic instancy, 
M ey beat—and a voice beat 
“A ore instant than the feet ; 
ings betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


the great poem goes on, and each portion 
nae a refrain similar to the line last quoted : 


Lo! a Shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.” 
Lo! all thin Contents thee, who content’st not Me.” 
We turn ings fly thee, for thou fliest Me.” 


t : ae 
Mtfriendg © human life as we know it in ourselves 
ature ° °T as We read of it in the world’s greatest 


So 


rt ul 
1] Sit ends wit 


Uj 


\ 
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before our vision, remember that each one of thee | 


| meditation, of steadily directed thou 
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i Tg | 9 

And we find, sweetness—abundantly, bat a 
through all the music of its sweetness, an wa j bi 
of sorrow. A brief sweetness, a passing glad rto | gi 


FE ness; then | agf 
are always fears, uncertainties, perplexities and i : Cre f aw 
ety. | we 


where, waiting in every happy home, Death, « thee 
; er 


minator of delights and the separator of companion» | 4 
So, in all the books that move men most, The: so | r 


most truly their inmost feelings, tears and laughter | eti 
comedy and tragedy, fulness of strong life and the 
memory of death, are strangely intermingled. | the 

' Let us in imagination look out over the World a | like 
it rolls beneath our gaze, look back through the long | 
story of its past, hundreds of thousands of years, gener. i 
ations following generations, through immemorial | 
time. And let us, as the great picture unrolls itel | i 


innumerable millions of individuals is or was as dear t | 
himself or herself, as much the centre of his or he } 
own little world of life, as you or I. Think of the | 
pains, the heartaches, the disappointments, well known | 
to you in your own circle of kindred or friends, ofal | 
that are being felt even in one town like this | 
also, no less, of the joys and hopes, the little plen ae 
pleasures. And then think by how mana Bi i 
these must be multiplied if the tale of the whole wot i ; 
joys and sorrows is to be told. 

Let us realise too, if we can, that 
one of several in our system, and that s 
millions starring the immensity of space. tbe 

If we will do this—and of course it canno in 
in a few minutes, while preaching Or listen 


i : ; oi P 
sermon, it is the work of solitude and slong e 
ght—it W 


this world 18 ‘| 4 
ystem omer | 
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s not a matter of thinking only) if we 


hoin 4 iis t elves something of the greatness, of the 
ey (si) COL aaa j 
tton | oil fee istful wonder of it all, why, then 
w A S of the w s 
there | gyfules® ta little, begin to understand what is meant 
Very. | pe stall ae of man’s mortality. They laughed or 
eter |p ne HR i nd played, they had their friendships 
ns”, | Fe arrels, they fell in love, they held their 
ia eo in their arms, they clutched, with strong 
: i | a or frail, at life so elusive, at joy so uncertain. 
e f ha 


e long | 
gener. | 
morial f 
itsel | 
E these | 
deat to | 
or het | 
of the | 
known | 
, ofal : 
; thit | 
ns atl | 
| old they keep or h 
| 8 long ago, 

a) Were, the heart 
i} Sats e race ; w 
4 Om, to be Ite 


| They 
rld, a8 | 


felt and did these things, these men and women 
lke ourselves, all the world over, age after age. And 
| where are they now? What does it all mean? What 
igs it all come to? So we question, and ponder. 

And when our life goes sweetly, and the sunshine 
is pleasant, and human love is dear, when we are in- 
dined to rest in these things and be content, a shadow 
seals over the sun, a thin veil obscures the brightness 
it the sky, a dimness, like the dimness of an eclipse, 
lakes the glory from the daylight. The shadow of our 
mortality : but it is the shadow of a cloud whose inner 
ile is radiant in the sunlight of Eternity. 


it joy in life—we cannot keep or holdthem. Neither 
old them, those men and women of 
And in each one of us is centred, as it 
of the mystery of it all. Each repre- 
ithin each, not far away, to be shrunk 
d through, to be found at last, is the 


Edom 
Shell, the kingdom of the world, the king- 


et . 
taahine 2 Here, to-day, an old man steps out into 
Vold an and looks round him, He sighs ; for he 1s 


hat he very Weary, and so many have died before 
new, and life is not what it was; and, 
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U | 
though he has not, perhaps, many wordin Ng f 
‘thoughts to express his feeling, he feels the i Many 
mortality. And every day, in every place, hoe f 
him have sighed and wondered, being old e | 
Each one of them may stand for all of n i | 
greatly different are the feelings of one from hoen i 
the others. | 
Heart-broken, a man or woman kneels beside a de | 
form whose life was the light of their hearts; as Millions | 
kneel or have knelt the whole world over. And any i 
one of them may stand for all such. In each, in allis 
the ache of the empty life, the darkness of the mystery, } 
A life broken and betrayed. Trust given, to be pal | 
with falsehood, love. wronged, friendship outraged | 
ingratitude and treachery. And each one to whom lik | 
has thus shown a dark face may represent all the rest, | 
all the millions through all the years, the grieved, the | 
wounded, or the embittered. i 
We cannot see, ever so dimly, even a fragmenti 
this picture, and remain untouched, unchanged. Ani | 
/ sooner or later, we must look on it. For if we see ni 1 
the darkness which the Master saw, we shall not mr 
the light in which He lives for ever. i 
We cannot indeed, in one lifetime, tast ot 
experience; but we can, almost in a moment, lee ji i : 
echo within ourselves. We can feel for men, any i 7 
them, the ache of their mortality and ours, the ac is | 
human sorrows, the still stranger ache of ee a 
so clear, so poignant, so transient, the ache p: 
a mystery of it all. 
i Not, most of all, shall we £ 
personally are in pain or are exalted by £ 
rather, when our lives are calm, when the 


e all hs | 


eel this ei 
appine> 
gunset 
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JUN ) s 
Re: the hills, or the waters, when the stillness of 


Many | 0: i 
fy | a has fallen on our souls, then we can begi to 
ts like f jel and t0 wonder. he in life? Wh 
w Why is there this ache in liter y cannot 
i t: why are they not allowed to rest? Why 
a i undertone of sorrow through all the music? 
of} oe “God created man to be immortal, and made 
ad | A be an image of His own Eternity.” And if 
ilion | pu have begun to feel the throb of this pain, to 
nd any | ear that undertone of sadness, if you are distressed 
alli ty thoughts too vast for utterance, even to yourself, 
ystery, | jhen rejoice and be glad, for you are near to under- 
bepa | ganding; the Spirit in you is coming to its own, is 
tragel, | awakening from dreams; the hunger that makes you 
m Litt} restless is your hunger for the infinite, and blessed are 
ie tes, | they that hunger, for they shall be filled. 
ed, the} The Spirit which has “ begun to be an hungred ” 
| ready to “ come to itself,” ready to arise and go to 
A | the Father’s House. And it shall not goalone. Indeed 
oll 3 a who have found the way themselves can 
"A ' ers to that Place of Peace. Therefore, do not 


| ae mae of quiet thinking, of deeper insight, 
| Sat ia urden of all mortality presses you sorely. 
beyond i a Poe aee them, face the darkness, for 
Pl te cine ae and, when you have seen it, you 
Pt hunger i 0 help those who still suffer, being blind. 
| desire in us f our longing for the Infinite, our thirst the 
f ad Stor the Eternal. And unless that infinite 


|, ternal li o 
tug esire F essentially belonged to usiwe could not 


\ 


hoy h 
le e a ue us for Thyself,” wrote S. Augus- 
$ | Ain Thee» farts are restless until they find their 
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If you have not yet felt that hunger an an 
you will hardly understand what is being sai 
have felt it, then do not try to stifle it, do not 
men call distractions, but welcome it, foster 7 | 
grow : make and keep in every day a time A let i | 
thought, a time for seeking the light, a time for fe | 
the world’s pain and mystery. If you do not, i x | 
will be comparatively wasted and futile ; you will a | 
what you are meant to find. Iss | 
Hi « Faithful,” we read, “are the wounds of a friend” | 
4 And the great Friend of all the souls of men hurts T \ 

He may heal, makes restless, almost to madness, that | 
He may give rest, bewilders us that we may seek tp | 
understand; “whom He loveth He chasteneth, ani | 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth”. | 

As a well-known hymn puts it, very simply ant | 


hat athe | 
d. I at 
Seek Wha} | 


very truly: 
Christ leads us by no darker road 
Than He went through before ; 
And all who would the Kingdom seek 
Must enter by this door. 


If, then, there has come to us in our inner Jife this 1 


tasting of the sorrows of the world, and if we would be | 
come as much asi 


mortality. For the severer the 
it will be done: the sorer the scourgin 
the son be received. ` ate oh ile 
Now we shall begin to understand a Jittle af 
S. Paul means by “the fellowship of Ch 
Myers, in his great poem, makes him say: 


Vainly I weary me, and long, and langais 
Nowise availing from this pain to P 


rist’s suteri | 


ss angili 
Desperate tides of the whole great er hea 
Forced through the channes of a a 
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To | 9/3 
\ Į remember a friend telling me how for days 
ache, | And Fev about, feeling continually in himself the 
a à ; i 5 d the sufferings of the world. 
a À | soft put there is the other side of the picture: for I know 
Quiet | f another who, passing urone ia ky, 3 f London one 
alu, ! ak ng when the streets were crowded with people, and ` 
ors | andering what it all meant, oppressed by the numbers 
I mi | gund him and the mystery of their lives, suddenly be- 
| same conscious of the Infinite Love brooding over them 
‘ent? | tl watching them all, strong and patient and tender, a 
ts that | mighty Presence, and a Peace beyond all understanding, 
s, tht | The burden of our mortality; the burden of our 
seck fy | ernity. Irreconcilable, and so there is conflict. A 
n, and f problem hard to solve, and there is bewilderment, 
| Could we lay down the second, we might be happy as 
ly and} the flowers or the animals are happy. When we shall 
| have laid down the first, we shall be happy as are the - 
Spirits of the just made perfect. 
a ae ae P see the Divine Man, the Master, 
E. -= e - ridge for us between the temporal 
l i o ae of our nature, of the nature 
| fos He i ; having known our weakness and 
l i Pataking e. a ed with a feeling of our infirmities. 
le FW ard ‘a a vine Nature, as we do, but conscious- 
dy ON e ae do not yet partake of it, He rests 
| “tows as uo TN a strength. Beyond joys and 
i| E ient, 3 on them, beyond earthly pains 
A oh e abides in the fulness of the Bliss of 
t We shall ee been as we are lies the assurance 
S eterna] R made like unto Him ” as He is, “in 
T glorious Kingdom ”. 
Spirit, the: Spirit that is not self- 


: $ humble 
f Self. 
À centred, self-sufficient, that longs to feel 
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W | 
and know the Oneness, to enter into the AN t Ne} 
die to selfhood, shall cast off the burden of 
and be revived. The contrite heart, the hea 
to say, which is broken by the burden of our 
broken also “by a whole world’s woes” 
renewed into ever-glorious strength. 
Of such a one it may be said: 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night: 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain à 
And that unrest which men miscall delight 
Can touch him not, nor torture him again. 


And, slightly altering ` other well-known lines: 


Never shall yearnings torture him, nor sins 
Stain him, nor ache of earthly joys and woes 

Invade his safe eternal peace ; nor deaths 
And lives recur : he goes 


Into the Eternal: he is one with Life, 
Yet lives not. He is blest, ceasing to be. 

Now God is all in all : the dewdrop slips 
Into the shining sea. 


Rather, the sea is poured into the dewdrop. And | 
now, because that shining sea of Life, which we call f 
God, is seeking to flow into the dewdrop, now it is that | 
we feel the strain, the ache, the burden of our Eternlli | 
and, trying to forget it, we only feel, more heavily, the { 
other burden, that of our mortality. j a 

We cling to life, and it is then that we are full! J 
fears and of loneliness. If we can but let go; then ® | 
even for a moment, “‘ the aching craze to liv 
shall find that “life glides to nameless qu” 
joy,” glides, for a moment, into the Eternal. 

Do not cling to joys, Or pleasures, an 
approval, or to the love of others. en? | 
freely, but do not depend upon what may be - parti? 

1A liberty taken simply because the Sashslert phrases he ran 


i 5 ro 
meaningless to one’s hearers. The sense 1S not alte: 
the idea into its western form. 


hat Would | 
Mortali 
rt, that is 
Eternity | 
shall hy | 


e ends, i ; x 
t name | A 
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| ig? thing. Let go, for underneath are the Ever- 
nO a 


cling t cae belong to the Eternal, and therefore 
| gst is of time can satisfy you. 
nothing r day make for yourself a time of letting go. 
ne ae elf as stripped of, deprived of, everything 
Thin may now be depending on for ordinary daily 
| that r think away the world around; think away 
j ae of your body, your feelings, and your thoughts. 
cee to care for, to strain after life, and you shall 
| fnd the Life Everlasting: for “when all desires that 
jvell in the heart are let go, then the mortal becometh. 
| immortal, and entereth the Eternal”. 
And again it has been written: “ As an eagle or a 
| falcon, soaring into the sky, folds its wings and sinks to 
| its nest, so the Spirit goes to that abode where, sinking 
forest, it desires no desire, and dreams no dream.” 
| And again: “ For him the sun rises not nor sets; 
| for him who knows this hidden Wisdom well there is 
i perfect day for ever.” 
| But you will have to return again (and it is good 
ity; i necessary to do so) to ordinary life; again you will 
| Bas depending on this thing or that, elated and 
la y small hopes and fears; you will have to 


p on living, to go on being true and patient and brave, 
D trying to be. 


! E on in a day is our final deliverance out of time 
| i rnal to be achieved. l 
You cal will go back a little stronger, a little wiser ; 
BD teiti the a See life with new eyes, for you will 
il he cee a Eternity. The burden of mortality 
mee lonetin ear, the fears will be less overwhelm- 
mi ei, ess less lonely, and the burden of your 
e less and less of a strain, and more and 
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j Joye | 
more of secret strength. And you will È R | 
nearer to the Master, able a little more to shar 
work of helping and saving. For (not, of Cours 
can say it, but still to some extent and in some measu 
every soul that is beginning to find the life of Go d w | 
in it, can say to the weary and heavy laden around: i 
“Come unto me, and find rest.” g 
Remember this, that if once the Hand has toughen 
you, if once the call has come to you, if but once you | 
have felt the burden of our mortality and the mystery | 
of our Eternity, you can never now turn back and reg _ 
quite happily in ordinary life or be contented by it | 
distractions. You must ‘go on and on, until you come | 
out on the other side. 
Why, then, should we waste time? Why remain i 
any longer than need be futile, aimless, half-finished? f 


drawin 
e in Hi 
€, as He 1 


- Sooner or later the Life Eternal must have its way and t il 


work its will with us. No stern taskmaster, but love $ 
and life and bliss, the fulfilment of our nature, the light 
we have cried for in the darkness, the peace we haw |r 
dreamed of in all our unrest, soul of our souls, Self oT 
our selves, nearer than breathing and closet than hands | 
or feet, in vain we would deny Him entrance who say | 


Ah! fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He whom thou seekest ; 
Thou dravest Love from thee, W 


And He says: 
Behold, I stand at the door, and knock. 


ho dravest Me. | | 


cC. W. ‘geott-Moneriel oe : 
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MOTION 
By W. D. S. Brown, F. T. S. 


e NR I 


| 

Me | din Sag abeolte eee: Which is Itself, eternal, ceaseless 
i FF à child, 9 ae 

q wants M k £ a Savage, or even a learned professor, 

o fev now whether an animal is alive or dead, 

fo eifi Probably begin by stirring it up with a stick to 

| td be š So close is the connection in the human 

Mani ue and motion that to see a so-called 

t move without any apparent source of 


a ; 
pt to cause a certain shock to one’s 


Wer © objec 
18 ‘stil] 
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Jm | 


sal charag, | n 


nervous system. What is the basis of reali 
instinctive recognition of motion as the univer 
teristic of life? It is the purpose of this article 
vour with the help of occult as well as recent scient A 
conceptions to push back our ideas of motion a | 
farther than they usually carry us. e | s 
This subject possesses the advantage of lending i ob 
itself readily to abstract treatment. Elementary geomeiy | st 
familiarises us with the idea of a point moving a | 


P 0 
to endea. | p 


reference to another point; the course of the moving | m 
point is represented by a line, the length of whichis k 
the extent of the motion. The next aspect that occus | 2 
to the mind is the direction of motion, and, even if this } by 
is confined to one plane, it must be defined with refer |, 
ence to an independent straight line. It maybetht | 4, 
“this natural sequence of thought has some affinity wih | f 
the occult symbols of cosmogony—the blank dis, } i 
symbolising abstract space, apart from which we cant fa 
conceive the idea of motion ; the central point of referent; | T 
the diameter of extension; and the crossed diamete | jy, 


by assuming other constant sta 
can define in the abstract every f 
in three-dimensional space; a process 
value in practical as well as theo 
one to which we shall refer later. ; 

But in dealing with reality one 18 + nove 
fronted by the question—what is it axel 
definition a point has no magnitude and t | 
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r 913 4 to move in reality; only our thought of a 
= i it be al be said to move. As soon as we think 
aa in a E actual occurrence, the idea of some 
nti id A in motion appears essential; motion of nothing 
sity | sls sjgalent to no motion. Hence science has been 
5 n to postulate an unknown but nevertheless sub- 
ning | ae medium, which it calls the æther, in order to 
mety | aport the theory of light as an undulatory form of | 
gwit | ption in apparently empty space. — 
noving | Starting from common experience, we habitually 
hichis ; ssciate motion with some form of matter that can be 
occurs | énised, and so the question arises—what do we mean 
if this) tymatter ? The ordinary person would probably describe 
l relet: | matter as something more or less solid, but the result of 
he that te scientific investigations prompted by the discovery 
a | ofradium has been to divest matter of its impression of 


wlidity and reveal it as a comparatively empty area 


cannot fin ps : : : ; 
n which myriads of minute bodies are rushing about. 


erence, | 7 lg : 
al a only remaining properties of the smallest of these 
cai | k yet discovered, which are generally called elec- 


E a k. possession of an electrical charge and 
J a n a ` therefore come to be regarded as the 
i | his ae o matter that distinguishes it as such; in 
| ie 1s now preferred by physicists to the 
My l has even À ee more accurate and fundamental. 
d Measured by tae ound that the mass of an electron, as 
| targe; oh momentum, is dependent on its electrical 
f tricity a Suggests either that matter is a form of 
ae ae electricity is a form of matter. 
*ethicity ahi. ime the tendency has been to suppose 
€ are faced ef form of motion ; so, if this is the case, 
fter itself with the apparent paradox of reducing 
> OX at least its property of mass, to a form 


relocity, | 
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l $ $x B JUNg q $ 
of motion. But this position is not quite go ilo \ 

it sounds, since in some cases the apparent = | 
body may be considerably increased by it, ass ofa | 
Mass is of course generally measured by the ee f 
attraction exerted on a body by gravity, to i i | 
proportional ; but it is also proportional to the - | 
required to produce a given acceleration in any dice | 
Now the amount of force necessary to produce a ae | 
acceleration in a moving body in a direction at vith | 
angles to its original direction of motion is obviously | 
increased by its momentum, though the effect of gravity 


lcal chy 4 


So perhaps it is not altogether illogical to imagine the | 
possibility of mass itself as being the momentum of ow | 
unknown medium, let us say for convenience the athe | 
in some form of extremely rapid motion. | 
Whatever may be the ultimate nature of matter, its | 
. general appearance of stability inevitably brings ust | 
the next question—what is “ that which tends to produe Į 
motion,” as Newton has defined the word “fore! | 
Here again we find ourselves running in a circle; w | 
with the exception of gravity and magnetism, of whi | 
we know nothing beyond their effects and, in the | 
of electro-magnetism, the manner of its production) i 
cannot trace the cause of motion beyond the impa? E 
other matter in motion. Even the apparently ie i | F 
pressure of a gas is with every reason pelieved to a il 7 
to the continuous bombardment of molecules 1 | ; 
motion. io 
It may be said that heat, as a cause md 
the form of expansion, is scarcely impact a 
accept the latest view of radiant heat as a ik 
motion in the æther, we can certainly SS% | 
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| igl8 es on bodies such as molecules; so we 
oe back on the zmpasse of mass in motion. 
gre 0 ee modern physicists prefer the term 
| fo this ee which suggests something that can 
$ m matter—a confusion of thought which 
ny philosophical conceptions of ‘ Spirit’. 
| We know that Occultism regards Spirit and matter 
i | he opposite poles or aspects of the One Reality in 
q 48 P ion, and so we find no difficulty in the concept 
| Fee rordial substance or ‘space’ being active as well 
| s passive, in short—living. So perhaps the child, who 
| js content to say that men and animals move because 
“| they are alive, may have already got as far as we shall 
| ever get in this direction. But it is something to have 
| recognised that nothing could move or even exist 
" unless it were more or less responsive to life. It is the 
| connection between the more and the less mobile forms 
| o matter that is hard to establish, but science is slowly 
| wravelling the thread, and the speculation of one day is 
nf often the axiom of the next. 
‘ One link in particular seems to merit increasing 
i J o: it is the phenomenon of ‘strain’. If we 
| a ae sheet of india-rubber at two points in the 
| io pute edges and pull these points apart, we 
Dine, pest that part of the sheet which lies be- 
cae oe points. But what about the rest of the 
if extent = mae evident that it is stretched to some 
|i is held st E of a line joining the points where 
A 3 1S area of strain can spread with an in- 


“ase 3 
lhe Pull without the edges parallel to the line of 
Sie etched at all, 


UDO . E k 
k Pose the material to have been previously 


Brace VR 


| is blurred ma 
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to and at right angles to the direction of pull 
draughtboard. When the pull is applieg 
parallel to the direction of pull will = 
another more or less according to their distanc 
the central line, which represents the line of nail m 
lines nearest to the central line will be near be | y 
another than those more distant, until the lines Bo y 
the outer edges will have moved very little, if at ia k 
Conversely, the lines at right angles to the eg i s 
pull will have separated, uniformly and to the greate l 
extent when measured along the central line of pull, an, 
in diminishing extent according to the distance from th | 
centre of the square. The amount of displacement of, | 
line at any given point will indicate the amount of strain 
in the material at that point in a direction at right angls | 
to the line, and so the displacement of the pointsd | 
intersection of the lines will indicate both the amoul | 
and direction of strain at these points. Thus, if the | 
lines are close enough, we can observe the amount al | 
direction of strain at practically every point of the square | 
If now we mark a number of points where tlt | 
strain is of the same amount and draw a line throug! 
these points, we obtain a path of equal strain; an by 
drawing a number of such lines we obtain a chart E. q 
ing at a glance the distribution of strain over the yo 
square. It will be seen that these strain lines a 
at both points where the sheet is held, and pati. | 
widening curves on both sides of the central a Í 
pull; and one is instantly reminded of the F. f 
duced by sprinkling iron filings on @ sheet EE 
above the poles of a magnet. SAN 
Now the distribution of a magnetic fie 7 
of magnetic influence, follows know 


» AS 9 A 
the Tins | 
Poach one | 


| 


C=) 
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Tyg | 1913 Í Li 

l ion for any given conditions, can be mapped out 
ae ajulatO™ atjines of equal flux-density. The closer the 
ae it the Hc, as they ate called, the denser the magnetic 
ca ines oe the density of flux is always spoken of in 
The | terms 0 


0 one o witness ; : ait 
are wh fs on stream lines will remember the striking 
i men 


ie gnilarity in distribution of lines produced by coloured 
inet | water forced between the halves of specially prepared 
eatesi | fantern slides ; but in this case the lines indicated 
laud, yelocity and not strain, as in our elastic sheet. 

mthe | Which is it in the case of magnetism? Probably a 
tofa f sain, In what? The ether again comes to our 
stran | rescue. It is impossible within the space of this article 
angi | give the reasons which have led modern scientists to 
ints | favour a static rather than a dynamic view of electro- 
mount | magnetism, but they are largely based on the similarity 
ifthe | of phenomena which gave rise to the electro-magnetic 
nt alt theory of light. Briefly however this theory may be 
W ‘mmarised by the conception of light-waves as rapid 
re j iletnations in direction of magnetic field. 

fe Conception has an important bearing on our 
| r of thought, as it involves a new idea of 
| leh B can now regard the -motion with which 
| Sain 0 ne as something more subtle than even 
| Stace of A ich waves can be said to travel along the 
| the velon ater. That which travels in a straight line 
| os “octy of 185,000 miles per second may be nothing 
f than : 

| a rhythmic change of strain in the æther. 


turni 
J A Pe for a moment to our simple experiment 
tin din (of rubber; when the pull is released the 


eg < Sd; ae 
Close in’ and disappear. Not that the 


“tal li 
ne S 
{ S which may have been drawn on the sheet 
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Tel 
do so, but the degrees of strain which they seat UN | 
a given pull close in as the actual lines wont ina 
drawn at regular stages in the release ata if 
Here is one manner in which strain can be said} 
Again, if we hold the rubber at a third point, le 
in the middle and let us call it C and the original weal 
A and B, and if, while still holding A and B apart i | 
distance corresponding to the original pull, we TN ; 
away from A until there is no strain between Cand Bi i 
imaginary strain lines between A and B will recede int 
the new lines which have emerged between A and 
Then if C is released, the lines will move in the direction | 
of pull to their original position—another form of strain. 
motion. If the rubber were thick enough to be com 
pressed without bending, a reversal of strain could | 
illustrated as a further complication. 
Now if a material could be found of greater mas 
and elasticity, one can imagine that, in a great length | 
it, asudden pull or, better still, a rhythmical alternatio | 
of push and pull would be local at the moment of applica | d 
tion and immediately spread outwards in strain-watt | 
of alternate compression and extension. In the caset 
sound we know that such waves are set up in thea) 
and ripple outwards in the form of. concentric Be | 
but the ætheric waves of light, which move a | 
angles to their direction of propagation, might be . a | q 
in a similar manner, but by impulses concentra A | 
separate points which would radiate outwards 4 1 


“ng in of 
between which the opening out and closing 12 ; 
ve notion 


onder OHS 
It is easy to imagine how the variety j 


motions in the ether can be almost unli ol? 
to the proportions and configuration of im 


te |, 


Move | 
t US sa 
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we may refer to the well-known but 
m tiful dust figures produced by the 
e less beau 

or those produced on a metal plate held and 

0 n ferent places. The dust, being shaken off 
at W iing most rapidly, collects in greatest 
e nodal lines where there is no motion. 
theory certainly fits in best with the 
l e tat demands perfect elasticity, a requirement 
F i iniroduces other difficulties ; in fact all attempts 
hich have hitherto been made to define the æther in 
| ierms of physical matter have naturally failed, owing to 
i | the impossibility of measuring the greater in terms of 
. | ie less. However, occult investigation distinctly sup- 
prts the solid theory by the discovery of ‘koilon,’ and 
| atleast does not contradict the strain theory by the 
| discovery of ‘bubbles’. May not even the bubble be a 
} | centre or focus of strain in koilon, perhaps of great 


| But, itm on may not be so unreal as it seems. 
D? First wae be asked, what has all this brought us 

3 ie x Possibility of simplification in our view 
l Silence © cosmos. The admonition in The Voice 
the fy) to study the voidness of the seeming 
nin nes of the seeming void ” acquires a literal 
of g ai trinity of living substance, strain, and 
» 18 within the reach of our present 
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Ji | 
Solutely Un / 


comprehension and involves only one a 
known quantity—the Ever-Unknowable. 
Finally, a few thoughts on the subject; 
The idea of strain as that which gives ices mal 
appears to throw some light on the Mystery of ind | 
without separation. Strain in its simplest “ine | r 
sense implies the duality of the imposed deformation a | 
the property of cohesion which resists change in fad | 
and restores the material to its original form when the | fi 
imposed deformation is withdrawn. When coheed 


Ve Cosmos | 


takes the form of elasticity, this restoration to thy , fai 
original form is not immediate but oscillating; a perfectly f vo 
elastic body free from internal friction would remain | wtr 
in a state of internal vibration. tro 
Strain, in its subjective sense of effort, impliesa | 
corresponding duality of will imposed upon habit o | IE 
automatism, which when the imposed will is withdrawn | op 
leaves a change of habit and a permanent accession | whe 
power. Man seems to be able to superimpose tj m 
strains of his limited will upon the fundamental sy i 3 
imposed by the divine will, with the result that at 4 I 
his sub-currents often clash with the cosmic o a 
like wavelets tossed into spray on the crests of an 0% fa 


swell. But sooner or later the conflicting shoe 
are drawn into line by the restorative conta a wh 
substance, and man learns to live in hate ee : 
great law as the law of his own being. ec 
within space, which is changeless and ee 
masse, if one may dare to use this feeble 3 


: -etorentiatlon 
pression. When the internal strains of differe 


i . jns, DU” 
withdrawn it is said that motion still remat withi 
and at res n 


it must be uniform, unconscious, W. D. $ Brow 
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È DUTCH SINOLOGY 
ie By HENRI BOREL 
10n 
Uality | oga] Chinese Interpreter in the Dutch East Indies 
` 1 . 
a | of author of “ The New China,” etc. 
and p 
1 form Ra period of more than twenty years a Dutch 
i te | I University Professor has been writing folio after 
Sion A 


| ilio of an apparently never-to-be-concluded gigantic 
| york, which ridicules and defames China, and spreads 
mue notions and ideas about the Chinese people 
| throughout the whole world. A i 


to the 
rectly 
emain 


Formerly this occupation was perfectly harmless, 
s such a work was only read within the narrow circle 
of professional sinologues, but in times like the present, 


plies 4 
abit or 
drawn 


sion | When the whole world has its attention fixed on China, i 
se tv | ad when there is a public demand for books on China i 
siaii | d the Chinese, the influence of a so-called standard l 
at fis | work like that of Professor de-Groot may prove fatal, for i 
perents | i “ws the seeds ofi contempt, hatred, and misunder- ! 
pocet tanding, and these seeds may grow into most disastrous ' 
sais | “tllcts in the future. 


| berg oe de Groot’s elaborate series of huge folios 
| Those who aa title, The Religious System of Chima. 
Ul to its e erstand the religion of a people know its 
lly. Ost recesses, ' 
ient Pie cerehend the religion of great and è ~ 
€K, the oo as the Egyptian, the Hinda, the 
ese, three things are needed: spiritual 
spect, Sem of China, Its ancient Forms, Evolution, History 


“nners, Customs and Social Institutions connected there- 


‘de 
root, Ph D., Leiden, late E. J. Brill (1892-1910). 


TROE A E 
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insight, a philosophical bent of mind t 


» and intuitio d 


Knowledge of the language is, of course, indispe { 
i l : ensabla | 
but such knowledge by itself is absolutely Inefficient s| Ps 
study of ancient religions has always been fatally Th | s 
capped by the fact that the greater part of such stu | yo 
were philologists only, and, as such, thought then d 
l, competent, not realising the fact that, in order thoro i enl 
; ly to understand ancient philosophy and religion ty | 4 
first necessity is a philosophical bias. Professor de Gry Í 3 
is a living illustration of this fact. His knowledge oft, | k 
it Chinese written language is perhaps unequalled am j M 
Ni sinologues, but he is absolutely wanting in spiritul | 
insight, and yet he has set himself the task of writings | 
standard work on Chinese religion. ; E 
Undoubtedly these volumes contain rare ethnograph | im 
ical treasures, but wherever they treat of real religion | the 
A. philosophy and mysticism, they are woefully wnt} Re 
Į His childish stammerings about religion and philosogh | 
make those who are initiated in eastern religions smi | sr 
ityingly. u 
a we lack of spiritual insight and philosophi! i i 


intuition has caused Professor de Groot to woi 
smile at all those things which he could not ei 
i i, from a ‘ matter of fact’ point of view, and Hs, n 
iii characterise these, to him, incomprehensib 4 j 
oH “ superstition, hocus-pocus, and barvani neo 
The Chinese themselves, their religion, an wakes 
sophy have been ridiculed by him @n oo 
manner, and he has passed by the grandes p wi 
and the loftiest utterances of wisdom an , 
the faintest notion of their marvellous peas i 

Here is an instance of his 


architectural wonders as the Temple 


` 


{ 
H 
i 
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ipa 9 1 3 plendid Ph’ai Lous in Peking, the vast 


= | ee of cities like Nanking and Peking, this scholar 
hea i spin decrees that the Chinese have no notion 
th, C aehitectute and sculpture. Worse still! Anxious to 
selve “ea asit ignorance, he has Sorapa some chips from 
rough. 4 i imposing monoliths along the alley to the Ming 


happy to assure us, that they are not 


on, the | tombs, and now 1s 3 3 3 

> Grog | made of marble, but simply consist of limestone, as 

sofite | a careful chemical analysis gave the formula 3CaCO, 

among ¢ MgCO; 

pirituel What would be the chemical formula of the Venus 

riting if Milo, and would it be possible, I wonder, to find any | 
CO, or any MgCO, in Phidias’ and Praxiteles’ 

frat | immortal works? And fancy, if we could only get at 

eligi, | the correct chemical analysis of the different oils in 

rantin | Rembrandt’s colours ! 


In exactly the same way our learned Professor has 
soraped off fragment after fragment of China’s sublime 
| wisdom and religious symbolism—only to be grasped by 


cohol oe Be 
vl tp spiritual insight—and has subjected these to a 
cata swere ‘scientific’ _ analysis, by which process the 


tty iri $ 
j p ual essence, of course, instantly evaporated. i 
poh his Introduction, he says: i 
| a T i . HERR 4 
"E ised heon cader will be soon aware that, as with semi-civil- i 
| Krade social sae so in China, religious ideas and usages $ 
if o the backb ife to its inmost recesses, that these are, so to 3 
y one of the manners and customs, of the domes- i 
i 
A 


' nd. GE j . 1 
fe, oits legal stitutions of the nation and, to a large 


What : 
D Oy answer is there but a pitying smile from those 
y, Sn Superfi 


Many cially, know anything about the laws 

3 . . Se e . y ž 

eoa, © religions of ancient Persia, ancien: 3 f 
'Sious § 4 w . Se 

8 ystem of China, II, i, 818. P ae i 4 tee 
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3 W | 19 
Greece? Those old Egyptians and Greeks, w R \ 9 
“ sami-civilised peoples”? Should religion a they f the 
© some, | af 


thing inside or outside our life, should it nn E 
acts, the whole structure of society, or should a ce a 
apart for Sundays only? Such a blunder in a a Fe 

Mdard 


work on an ancient oriental religion is simply stu the 
Another instance. In the Introducti Pendous, | ihe 
ction to Book Le 1 
author states: ej t 
ma 

civilised aie e k China the a aa | 
of all beings of higher order. om E 
Again the philosophical reader wonders and smiles, | " 

and yet I give the text exactly as it is printed. Th | 
ancient Hindis, the Persians, the Egyptians, those gred | gr 
nations, whose culture is only beginning to be understod | am 
by our foremost scholars, these nations were “barbarous | exi 

and semi-civilised,” for they all of them shared ths | 
belief of the Chinese! fe 
Wherever, indeed, Professor de Groot speaks about | an 
‘the soul’ (the distinction between ‘soul’ and ‘Spit | lit 
is everywhere absent) we find * confusion worse co ) Pr 
founded’. He seemingly only knows the naro | ch 
is blind to thos | the 


atk: western contrast of soul and body, and 
subtle eastern gradations, which defin 
in their most ethereal sub-divisions. 

whole of Hinditism were unknown t 
had remembered Homer’s distinction be 
and ‘nous,’ he would not have mocked 
- what he dares to call Chinese ‘ superstiti 
high, spiritual principle, which does no 
body. 3j 
= Again he writes . “The Chinese therefor i 
aim regarding death as a reality, and he We 


e soul and Sp 
But even! 


iB 


tween 
4 so cheap 
on J about tha 
t die with í S 
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verend professor ! this belief is shared by 
‘stians ; it 1S commonly called the belief in 
y of the soul (Spirit is the better term). 


| satiate hereon, unless one is an atheist or a 
To ex 


lic. i less. 
 aaterialist, 18 use 
7 Professor de Groot writes further : 
1 semi : i 
ed Many rites and practises still flourish amongst the | 


hich one would scarcely expect to find anywhere, 


Chinese W gst savages in a low state of culture. 


except amon. 


a ; Apparently it has no meaning for him that the 
> great | greater part of those rites and practices are found 
rstod | amongst all ancient peoples, and even now are not yet | 
barous | extinct. 
d ths} When reading his descriptions, we repeatedly 

| temember what we have read about similar ceremonies . 
abor | amongst the ancient Egyptians; and, for instance, the 4 
Spirt | liturgies and masses for the dead, as described by 
econ | Professor de Groot, of Chinese Buddhism, resemble 
a tosely the ritual of the Catholic Church, not to mention i 
) : 


fe ihe use of burning candles near the corpse, after death, 
7 Thich the Catholic Church shares with the ancient ! 
eo Professor de Groot’s sarcasm, and the 
ae Y contemptuous way in which he writes about 
| Sentifi, ae and ceremonies, only tend to lower the 
4 alue of his work. 
e Eoo way a Chinese scholar could mock at 
itim, the C s and the ritual of Christian Churches, at x 
nee enion of the Lord’s Supper, the signing eo 
Rat to yy ane use of holy-water, and so on, and, if } 4 fs 
ork like our Professor, he might find a bie = = 
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ivi JUyR | j 
stock of Divines and Fathers to quote from a l 
strengthen his depreciatory arguments. We Guile Te 
rightly say of him as we say it of Professor d en coj | put 


eG | 
he lacked reverence and understanding, th TOOL; that | 


wanting in spiritual insight into the inner 
the symbols, which hallows and sanctifies those same | fen 
sacraments and rituals. Without reverence, the al | fe 
of which is love, it is impossible, even for the bes | 
linguist, to understand any religion, either basten A 
western. This is specially true about China, wher | r 


at he Wwa | wi 
Meaning q | fo 


in metaphysical philosophy, the ideographic character, (ths 
apart from their common meaning, have a quite | 
distinct mystical significance. | f 
At the end of his General Preface, Professord | a 
Groot says: | ai 
This book is intended less as a scientific production } a 
than as a store-house of facts, carefully gleaned from actul | s 
life and expounded by data collected from the literary relis | 
of bygone ages. i 
Now, here the Professor gives himself quite awa | tie 
A “store-house of facts, carefully gleaned from actual | und 


litet ande 21... a “religious system,” which t f yy, 
be fathomed only by deep spiritual insight and phie | 
sophical meditation! It is just where material is 
end, that any higher religious contemplation bees" | 
how would it be possible to include what $ A | 
‘buddhic consciousness’ on the higher spiritual wa 
INEAN; a “store-house of facts, carefully gleane 
actual life ” ? 
Such a ‘store-house’ may contain s9 nS 
_ outward, exoteric manifestations of religion, 
=. can give us its esoteric, mystical, inner sell. 
_ *root’s voluminous folios are really 
aase of facts. They give us much valua 


mec. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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JU ; . . : 
na aphical, judicial and social Chinese questions, 
nog! 


derg f met veligious and philosophical point of view, they 
cog | ut 170” S 1 more than a lumber-room, wherein real 
t that | gre 2° hin knowledge of God, is conspicuously absent. 
> Wa esl Piet wisdom he should have built a stately 
Ing of | fot i a “ store-house of facts”. 

| Same eZ. a, Theosophist (December 1911) an anonymous 
a ae writes about the more oa American edition 
A ’ i Professor de Groot’s won and finds it “full of in- 
A ; imation but disappointing . The following opinion of 
fie: I iis critic may also be applied to the original work: 


Results of careful observation and study put forward, 

"yt there is an unfortunate lack of understanding and appreci- 

wing an old-world religion in spite of its later day accretions 

sor de | ad superstitions...... It is curious that such a person as a 
Professor of Ethnography in a European University like our 

author, should not be in possession of such adequate elementary 

inowledge of various eastern lores as would enable him to 

_ comprehend the true spirit of such terms as ‘shen’ and ‘kwei, 

‘yang’ and ‘yin’, 

Again this reviewer says: 


_ The study of a religion is only really fruitful when one 

| n to understand it in the spirit in which its true followers 

. Retain’ tf, and for this a learner has to feel the spirit of 

a 3 and not only observe the doings of its modern 
; Sand think over fragments of their existing books. 


A modern Chinese man of letters, Dr. Lim Boon 


quite | 


| facts 

sand f once wrote to me: “ We want sinologues in Europe 

caled | lnderstand the spirit of China’s culture, not only 

afi | e literalism of its books.” 

d frot tantly ave already said that Professor de Groot con- | 
4 mee and sneers at China’s holiest treasures, | 


> its art, its Philosophy. About its great sages 

us a e writes : A 
e iti : d 

> to Tender y osition of the ancients has been strengthened, 

ae a single „2 c8nable, but in the mountains of reason- 

me Religion of peran of common sense is to be found, and * 
York, gy], “° Chinese, by J. J, M. de Groot, Ph. D. The Macmill#), 


De 
TWN Á 5 - À te M 
n a o iig 


a 
products, called, since the Han dynas 
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though these sages have obtained places of Worshj M | j 
selves in the Government temples of Confucius ai iD for thee |. ) 
disciples of its school of learning, thus gainin gthe mare cae | oin 
ever conferred on the human intellect, no; ona hest laure { 
ever enriched the Empire with the simplest rudine them ak 
useful knowledge. ens OF rey f : 
Such is the judgment that Professor de Groot | la 
filled the chair of Sinology at the University of Lea | 
and had to lecture on the literature of this erin | a 
nation, passes on its immortal sages! If Chinese nl | jair 
sophy were only as well-known as that of the Greal 
there would have risen all the world over a stormy | sra 
indignation at such a rude profanation. a nlg 
Moreover, one asks oneself what the judgment | ‘sio 
Chinese scholars and Chinese men of letters must beabay | speni 
such a professor? Is it to be wondered at that oned | man 


my Chinese friends among the Chinese literati, a wel | 
known Chinese scholar, wrote me about Professor t | to lo 
Grootť’s voluminous work, that it was “ padded witha | them 
lot of rubbish”? The same Chinese scholar, alte | order 
visiting Professor de Groot’s collection of buddhistioa! ji 
taoistic deities in the Músée Guimet at Paris, exclan | 
indignantly at “that terrible collection of puerilitis® | 
the name of Chinese religion”. 

Tio Siao Hun, formerly Professor de Gw 
Fuhkienese teacher, who afterwards became aan 1 
stayed with me for years, characterised uae met ie i 
former pupil in this way, that ‘Ko Ten ai 
more for ‘siao shwoh’ than for litera r 
China, means also Philosophy). Professor 190 iJ 
the first of his last three huge folios (1901, * 


writes that he jass of j 
shall acquaint the reader with a boda shw? 


_ +Book I, Part III, p. 1051. 
“A, 4Now of Berlin. 
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according to the Chinese, of a lower 


e trei ; We 9 Pai mA 
i on this « minor information, of a lower order ” the 
oF re | J professor has built three massive volumes, cover- 

"| farne oe than a thousand pages, representing the 
b who it r nine years (1901-1910). If one told this to a 
a | shed Chinese man of letters it would make his 
phil | hir stand on end. 


= These three volumes are, indeed, a veritable sky- 
| graper store-house of ethnographical facts, but as to 
; ligion and philosophy, they contain such a farrago of 
nent | ‘igo shwoh’ trifles and nonsense, that every moment 
@ about | gent on its perusal would, by a bona fide, serious, Chinese 
| man of letters, be thought an utter waste of time. 
Ihave tried it. I have asked some Chinese literati 
look at the plentifully quoted Chinese texts, most of - 
witha |f item from all kinds of ‘ siao shwoh ° books “ of a lower 
te | ier”. Their exact verdict is unprintable, but its 
tical | ubstance was the question: “ How, in the name of 
Lie! | ommon sense, could a European ‘poh sz’ (professor, 
| solar) spend years and years on such trash, when 
i po made so much better a use of his linguis- 
fu ice making known and expounding to Europe 
€ and philosophy ? ” 
j hur os we find a surfeit of stories like 
bs | Yulee Sa, S ooe and to be found in 
j a uneducated. the man in the street, tales for coolies 
people, legends about were-tigers and 
i a these, however, have nothing to do 
to ` SE of China, of educated China, 
` Very Chinese scholar profoundly = 
Metstition< S Could write similar works abouts 
Be Psiot Swabian, Norman, Irish, or Calabria’ e 
3 2 F7 É 


sor d f 
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peasant-folk, and such works would afford 
able ethnographical information, just as do a 


Valy { 


Groot’s volumes. But it would be impon 
them the Religious System of Europe, and it a A 
r 


would not do at all to state therein that Sha 
a dolt, Dante a poetastor, and Goethe an idiot who | 
gave us “ the simplest rudiments of useful kaa neve | 
Yet a worse indictment can be brought E j 
against the last volume, which appeared in i i 
(Book II, Vol. vi, Part Iv. The War against Specta | 
Part v. The Priests of Animism.) Whoever know 
little about China knows what enormous changes} of 
last years have brought; how, in many places, the ide frui 
in the temples have had to give place to science: hyp} the 
Fung Shui superstitions are vanishing ; how the whk} t 
substance and method of teaching have been reorganis q 
on western lines, and so on. Now, in 1910, when thi} i 
volume was published, one would, if only for jus) ym 
sake, have expected to find some mention about all ti) unk 
Nothing of the sort! Professor de Groot deliberately wt} act 
tures to entitle this volume, swarming with hocus- 
and sorcery, ‘Present Aspect,’ just as if, during i 
years he dug and tunnelled into his mountains of popit f E ' 
trash, China had stood still, and nothing had happe 
of those far-reaching events of reform and peo 7m 
whose influence begins to impress the whole wo 
Professor de Groot has always been living som? i 
years ago, not seeing, not feeling, the splendi 1 
Time’s wings, that swept away the accumulate chi 
of centuries and brought light and air into 
darkest corners. ; cae 
= But even so, even taking China as it 
a.ved there, twenty and more years ago, 
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s are libellous, and give a distorted, 

Even in those times twenty years ago 
e jtured literary scholars knew a Wisdom and a 
‘ch have utterly escaped our learned linguist, 
gh he has scraped off some fragments and has 
hem in his mental crucible. Professor de 


eA Goot never scaled the heights of China’s immortal sages, 
e fi preferred to dig into hocus-pocus and ‘siao shwoh’. 
pecial 


E the wonderful symbolism of the Yih King, that 
| hoary base of all Chinese philosophy and metaphysics, 
p has been nothing more to him than a puerile collection 
Et superstition and sorcery, of queer dots and lines, a 
| fitful theme for mockery and sneers. He only saw 


if ba stupendous human effort to render, in graphic 
wj symbols, the manifestation of God in the Universe, the 
all tis} wilolding of Unity into Plurality, from the first mystical 
ely ve | actol creation. He seemingly hasnot noticed the striking - 7 
i a z contact between the Yih King philosophy f 
| ti ee ancient Hindis, evident as that similarity 
The ae 0 have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
i wA ane cryptic symbols is a universal one; i 
| the aioe . e Chinese language alone does not give 
| Sttioug Dractis ven among those external purely super- 
if issor might h es of Fung Shui and divination, our pro- 
; Wsticismn me found hidden treasures of Wisdom and 
i he only had dug down into the core of them. 


er ; 

om the fine words of Professor Max Müller : 
aS We slo 

light ee 


wly wend our way through the dreary s 
0 expand and we perceive a glimmer 


eSB 
27 Y 


eyes 
A Up » Where a Seem t 
S tofesgor M Was darkn 
9 


M ess at first.* r. 


uller’s Lecture on the Vedas. 
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It surely were too easy a method in an 
world religions, if we thought it sufficient t p a, | 


the external deteriorations. The real gt, E dof 
oh, so entrancing !—begins when, pushing aaa ae ba 
© ma, 


of accumulated accretions and deteriorations 
i » We del 

patiently down to the real strata that contain th “f 
i : os eli 
treasures of Wisdom. Without realising the ail 
meaning of the symbols that veil them, those e | 
will never be found, even by the greatest ng 
Professor de Groot, unfortunately, never possessed i i 
key that unlocks the cryptogram to find the hiddey 
treasure. 
It is curious that Professor de Groot, while steadily i 
exposing and commenting on new oddities and frea | 
of ignorance and superstition, never once asked himsel | 
. what might be the reason that such an ignorant, “semi | 
A civilised, barbarous people” as the Chinese, wh | 
greatest sages never once gave it “the simplest ruth | 
ment of useful knowledge,” has managed, not only} 
exist for centuries on centuries, outliving Troy, Athens | 
Rome and Carthage, but even now has started "A 
reforms and is progressing ? - One would say this point | 
' to a tremendous internal power, even while gran | 
that it remained latent for some centuries. 
Professor de Groot’s judgment, though, 


nation is as follows: i 
Chinese t 


Even though it were granted that the F 
for ever i with the total incapacity to E 
level of mental culture, a complete overthrow Sms 
tion of its religion, philosophy, literature, CU 
forms will be required to uproot Fung Shut. China 2 
his ' Fung Shui will bear the supreme sway A 
c China is China, and the Chinese are Chinese. „Chimi 
> Well, we now write in 1913. Chin 
aaj the Chinese are more than ever 


ety | 


on this gei | 


Š 
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mis EA grand national bond of Unity. In fact 


ing oh ; elt? Ka same Chinese as before, even though they 
© dom | ipey 22° t {f their queues Plies OG G0 0 Fung Shui has 
acd, by "pave cut ofl out everywhere by modern science 
era een TN ideas, and its sway over the Chinese mind 
hela (fly declining. Though without Fung Shui, with- 


it s, without all those (according to Professor de 
l 9 a aia characteristics of the Chinese, the 
| u Chinaman, in his inmost heart, is as much 
i ec as he used to be. His outward appearance, so 
i iften wrongly taken for his real being, has changed, 
tut internally he is the same. 
steady | When visiting the Musée Guimet in Paris one finds 
| frels | catalogued as ‘religion de la Chine’ a most curious 
himsl| medley of taoist and buddhistic ‘Gods,’ collected by 
“semi: | Professor de Groot. I happen to know the history of this 
tdllection, the greater part of which has been made to 
| order, If only in the possession of illustrated popular 


a 
i 


only} books on idols and all kind of devils and bugbears, as i 
“a i lot instance the Sheu Shen Ki, it is quite easy in China 
neh i 


ae b find woodcarvers who will carve you all those 
poi | insttosities. I remember one Ngo Sik in Amoy, who 
pe Professor de Groot with them; but surely it i 
you ee of absurdity to pretend that in this way 
} utmost ° represented the ‘religion de la Chine’. The : 
aa eo could say would be that they illustrate the 
Steater Bee of the lower orders. Moreover, the 
Weal, mber of these so-called ‘Gods’ are purely 
Much ag ae ingese teacher, for instance, had never so 
ok a of a certain ‘ Sing Ong Kong,’ a bugbear 
ship in 7 ass Fuhkienese, with a temple for hisa 
le “reli surabaya. Yet this is one of the ‘divinités 
Son de la Chine? in the Musée Guimet. js 


<n e 


= and aggressive way in which he has m 
gain and again, of a great and a 
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It is clearly evident in Professor de Gran 
that he mixed more with the lower elas ot's Wor 
in the Fuhkien province, than with the realli 
philosophical élite of China’s scholars, Mora 
he travelled in China, he only spoke hea so | 
dialects, which are used by a comparatively aa hen | 
of the great Chinese people, but he did not know th 
‘kwan hwa, the mandarin-language, the m | 
language of the scholars and literati, just as Latin is a ] 
universal language of the cultured Catholic clergy, g | 
it may be reasoned that, when he made his notesin 4 
China, he only had a very superficial acquaintance wig, | 
really cultured literati. In the Fuhkien provine | 
especially Amoy, where Professor de Groot used to sty 
and work, the cultured scholars were, at that time, com | 
paratively few, while information from merchants, lower | 
class monks, and teachers would be mostly worthles | 
and incorrect, as I know by experience. Travelling 
in the northern provinces, as Professor de Groot after whic 

wards did, is certainly very useful, but one hast | 
= know the mandarin ‘p’u tung’ language, otherwise the 7 
use is problematical, and Professor de Groot did mi | 
know it. ! 

As a “store-house of facts,” Professor de 
volumes really are invaluable, and no sinologue w 
him has attained to such wealth of detail. Ta I 
linguistical and ethnological point of view, his #4 3 
are worthy of the highest respect. ; i 

While honouring, however, the lin 
but register a severe censure against 


| pag | 


Grots | 


guist We con 
the most t 
ade 4 mo 
ncient peo? “ail 
: elas 
a.inese; against his pulling down 4? A 
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JUyp . o 

; 1 philosophy and its art, thereby only showing 
Work g ligion Se mental and spiritual grasp. 
inal iso" lac nd Europe must learn to understand each 
TY ang | ee for their mutual well-being, but in the in- 
a ; n Pe sanity. Professor de Groot has raised serious 
ll ne ile against this; he has sowa Ore an 
OW the 2 derstanding. Moreover his work is hopelessly out of 
vera) | gte, by his own fault. He ought to have followed 
‘ithe | Ching’s evolution and reform, instead of clinging 
y. ) | pstinately to that which has passed, or is passing, away. 
otesin , forthe most part he gives not the ‘ Present Aspect’ but 
ewit | the ‘Past Aspect’. 
vine, | One of the most striking refutations of Professor de 
to stay | Grots judgment is China’s art, this wonderful art of 
com | porcelains, bronzes, paintings, lacquerware, carvings, 
lowe | md soon. For how would it be possible for a “bar- 
rthles | trous and semi-civilised nation,” with an “absolute 
velling | ck of mental culture,” to bring forth the superb art, 
t after 


| which China, for ages, has given to us? 


Henri Borel 


avy 
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THE ANCIENT WISDOM IN SOME 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES 


By L. J. DICKINSON, F.T.S. 


peee attention has been given lately to the Seri | a 


tures of the Hinds, the Buddhists ang k ii 


Zoroastrians. The sacred writings of our own forma | fort 
belief should be examined with equal care. At te | thou 


same time, we emut acknowledge that it i is less mf 


| eo 


hood to mage certain limited meanings on well- bron i 
phrases, that it is sometimes rather startling to fil) 
what a much wider and deeper significance ought io 
given to the old familiar words. 

It is, however, impossible to benefit fr 
of comparative religion unless we can bring to beart q 
the Canonical and Apocryphal books of out faith, tt tit 
appreciative criticism with which have been discuss p 
the Scriptures of the East. 

This will not only widen our vie 
us to spread Theosophic ideas, by enabli 
that Christianity is based on the same fun vil 
truths from which spring all the great ig al 
world. People are always able, and genera i 
© to discuss well-known passages in criptate Sp 
= acan scatter good seed in the shape of an hee: i 
: A aliar text, with an interpretation that i a 


ws, but willbe he 


: 
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i good harvest in the shape of further , 

jen r the teaching of the Ancient Wisdom. 

f qquicies ce, there are several passages in the 
For TA are often cited among ourselves as 

sW pelief in reincarnation. There is the enquiry 

n who was born blind: “Hath this man 


ned or his parents ? > (S. John, ix.) 


i Gospe! 


| adnitted, or perhaps even heard of, by the average church 
© Ser. | person, that S. John the Baptist was Elias; at least we 
and th | cannot put any other meaning on the statement of our 


formd | ford, who said: “ This is Elias, that was for to.come,” 
At the | though it is true that the prophet had, apparently, no 


recollection of his former life. (S. Matt., xi, 14.) 

The same idea is conveyed by the answer of the dis- 
tiples, when Jesus asked them; “ Whom do men say 
iutlam?” “And they answered: ‘John the Baptist; 
| lit some say Elias, and others, one of the prophets.’ 

} > But whom say ye that I am?’” Of course the 


| ‘mec reply was that of Peter : “ Thou art the Christ.” 
Mr, vii) 


easy tf 
verfecly | 
m chili: 
|-know 


; 
f 
‘ 
: 
i 


a these well-known passages we may infer 
am | the knowledge of reincarnation was prevalent 
-_“ r: the Jews, even if not openly taught. 
Bi a less familiar are the various statements 
1 © soul which are to be found in the 
ish et which are less studied by modern 
€ teachi an they should be. 
Mstious K TE m the Book of Wisdom, and in Eccle- 
‘thors Were agnificent, elevated and mystic. The 
ting, and is he evidently were steeped in Greek 
. © united the purest essence of Greek 
the moral ideals of the Hebrew race. fe 


TE, 


pea TO 
xa 
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J | 
One can well understand that ihesean j 
00 


beyond the comprehension of the multitude A wl | 
word Apocrypha suggests an esoteric ae en) o 
(according to the article in the £ ncyclopedia) it: te) ti 
from a Greek word meaning secret or hid. « 18 dering 

| embodying an esoteric teaching ”. Somethin vy 
q The same Greek word is used by S, Bni ail a 
Epistle to the Colossians ; in which place it ig trang| i i tt 
as hid: “In whom are hid all the treasures of al : o 
and knowledge.” (Co/., ii, 3.) It was not till much ul i 
that the present meaning of spurious became ata j : 

it. Most of the books of the Apocrypha were wrt: 
by Jews at Alexandria, who had become mote ores} C 
hellenised, by contact, in that city of learning, wii} i 
Greek thought and philosophy. But though itisobvin) i 
that much culture and breadth of view had been gaitd} |an 
in this way, it is also evident that the authors hadi) in 
nothing of their national feeling and religion. igs 

| Fine, however, as some of these writings are, hy 
Jews who remained in Palestine would not allow this | w 
to be inserted in the Hebrew Bible, for the auton hi 
at Jerusalem considered that inspiration had ces | i 
with the last of the prophets, and that no Tater bos) an 
could be worthy of a place in the Canon. nae 

i ere g 
But the Apocryphal Scriptures he owe à 


the Greek version of the Jewish me tans 


h ordet. $ 
ty 


~ Fathers of the early Christian Church, es 
= and S. Clement of Alexandria, regarde ted 
a.{ritings as truly scriptural, and quo 
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nS, Augustine looked upon them as inspired ; 
pem e took the contrary view, and excluded 
EA nslation of the Biblen DIA 
m his transia : ; 

| them fro Christian Church continued to hold diverse 
e i to their merits, till the time of the Reform- 
de Be on the Protestants, following Wycliffe, rejected 
| ocrypha, maintaining, that, of the Old Testament, 

: 4 ie books which were composed in Hebrew could 
| ket upon as the inspired word of God; at the same 
| ime they admitted that the Apocrypha was of great 
lue as instruction in the way of godly living. 
Writ In 1546, the Roman Church, as voiced by the i 
Corl} Council of Trent, definitely adhered to S. Augustine’s 
0g, mill i opinion, and insisted on the inclusion in the Christian í 
sobvos] Bible of the Apocryphal books, excepting only the first 
} |and second books of #sdras, and the Prayer of Manasses. 
‘| | In fact the Council declared that he who rejected the 
| | Apocrypha was anathema. 
The Apocrypha now consists of fourteen books, 
mY Some historical or romantic, others poetical, and full of 
| high spiritual teaching, 
; 4 ne that surpass the rest in beauty of language, 
3 pa er of ideas, are the books of the Wisdom 
a Re E of Ecclesiasticus. Their exhortations l 
f tude 3 rather to the aspiring few than to the í 
i 1 a Kone a life of strenuous endeavour in 
if F ot nowledge and Wisdom. 
Ee thing in either, or in any part of the 
| k lomen to encourage the popular notion that mental 
k Which, « ‘S of small account, or that the Bible is a Lam 
On the eoo runs may read”, ; fia 
Mn a ary, the need of understanding is dwe” 

Ei as much as in the Zaittiriya Upanish è 


) 
f 

i: 
: 
fi 
i 
A 
t 
ff 
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n | 


It is asserted again and again that knowledge a | 
Unde, | 


standing are to be desired above all things 


happy is the man who findeth them, for with a that q i 
can attain to Righteousness and Wisdom. em hy 5 
In £cclesiasticus it is even said, that Wisdom «ih 
very unpleasant to the unlearned; he that ian s 
understanding will not remain with her”. Oe), l 
vi, 20.) T 
The treatise on the divine Wisdom, entitled the | 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon, describes her attributes (ha 
and gives instructions how to attain unto her, My 
The writer begins by addressing himself to tt [| o 
Kings and Rulers of the earth, whom he exhorts) |" u 
pursue the path of Wisdom. He speaks, throughout, it | 
the character of King Solomon, who, according to trad | th 
tion, was the wisest of mankind. There: seems got | A 
reason for believing that the King was indeed a mand | i) 
great occult attainments, therefore it is not surprising } bo 
that his name should be given to a work which deals | a 
with speculations into the order of the universe, ant | o 
with inquiries into the relation of finite man to infinite l EN 
Wisdom. It is pointed out by the great Gern | 
commentator, Ewald, that the symbolism of nubes f i 
was familiar to the author ; inasmuch as thea d 4 l 
of Wisdom are enumerated as twenty-one ; and, ye 4 
suggestive to us, that the stages to ie ec d a 
; 3 f 
Wisdom, or Enlightenment, are seven, pisin 


Discipline, and ending with a Kingdom. — sip n 
17-20.) We can well imagine that this Kingdon | 7 
of this world, but is a realm of knowledge = poo} ° 
= not a material dominion. Throughout the W™ oi 
ze attainment of Wisdom, is declared to b 


a.tect of life. 
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f the writer in reincarnation is dis- 

dent. Still personifying King Solomon, he 

nd tha | gnctly. e% f his being born into a well-favoured 

to the cause © p 

| refers peseribing how he had sought for Wisdom from 

om “i : i. childhood, he says: “I Wem abog t seokinerb owg 

ine | ake her to me, for I was a witty child and had a good 

Eccl | Spirit Yea, rather, being good, 1 camo 
} filed.” (Wisdom, vii, LY 20.) 

Surely this statement, “þeing good, I came into 

bute ! 6 body_undefiled,” is expressive of knowledge both of 

"| gma and of reincarnation, for it sums up the essence 

| ofthe teaching, the relation of cause and effect, and shows 


The belief (0) 


oD 

Pu 
S- 
=> 


to 

aan U ys that “what we have been makes us what we are”. 
rout,in | There are other passages in this book which indicate 
o tradi: that the- writer was in touch with some teaching of the 
as gol} Ancient Wisdom. He refers to knowledge of the solar 
mand | ‘system, which even now is not generally understood ; 
prisin ! lothe precession of the equinoxes, the tilt of the earth’s 
h ded | axis, etc. “For he hath given me certain knowledge 


| othe things that are, namely to know how the world 


t Was made, and the operation of the elements, the begin- 
jenna | = ending, and midst of times, the alteration of the 
a oa of the sun, and the change of seasons, the 
i if Ire ete 3 
sb f mA of the years, and the positions of stars.” 
3 iSdom, vu, 17.) 


a publ ie ages later, an expansion of these hints was 
| in Lhe Secret Doctrine. 
Made hon tee Chapter we are told that the “ Almighty 
i et of matter without form”. (Wisdom, xi, 
the p are all familiar with the Theosophic division a 

k ; 


~ 00k 5 
i of Wisdom also makes a distinction betwes 


rinci oe oe ; p 
“ciples of man, so it is interesting to note that; 

V 33 , 4 4 
© soul,” and the “ living Spirit”... jp S Sam 


i 


EN PON, 


ee E. 
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J | 
There are frequent allusions to the ne 
angels, who are' mentioned by name, in the 
books. Raphael and Uriel play important 
accounts of Tobit and of Esdras respectively, 
The connection of different countries with a 
planetary Spirits is referred to in Ecclesiasticys We | 
read, that: “In the division of the nations of n | 
whole earth, he set a ruler over every people, ty. | 
Israel wasthe Lord’s portion.” (Eccles, xvii, 17) | 
The ‘Lord’ is ofcourse, not the Almighty, but the Goi | 
of the Jews. ` 
In the Canonical books of the Old Testament thee | 
is little information about the future life. Job speaks ot | 
i a “ land of darkness,” but regions beyond the lower | 
astral seem to be unknown. In the Book of Wisdom | 
however, a direct statement is made, pointing toa | 
knowledge of purification on one plane, and of happines | 
on another. “The souls of the righteous are in the | 
hand of God, and there shall no torment touch them i 
_ In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, and thett | 
departure is taken for misery, and their gomg from i i 
to be utter destruction, but they are in peace; for + | 
they be punished in the sight of man, yet is their a R 
full of immortality, and having been a ittie eaaa 
they. shall be greatly rewarded; for God ive i T a 

and found them worthy for Himself.” (Wi le. 4 

The Divine Immanence is expressed by oe Ge 
“Thine incorruptible Spirit is in all things. cee dt 
i xii, 1.) Indeed, throughout the whole of t f. 

Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, there is w, a 

~~ anthropomorphic tendency of the earlier “© geig Y 
‘ are written by men who adored no triba! i tee 
aawred forth their worship an E 
4 


Ministry af > 
Apocrypha | 
parts in tty | 


arion i ; 


d their pras i 


¥ 


+ 
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; TH 
} 4013 ; , 
Ẹ 9 Wisdom and of Righteousness, in words 


ți gii spiring even to the Gentiles of to-day. 

il f tt are ine the books of the Apocrypha as they 

the | r nil demand learning and space that are 
| deserve 


he reach of the present writer; what can one 


oug eyon prief paper ? It is not possible to speak of the 
We | ida story of Tobit, with its vivid descriptions of 
r eh and Persia; or of the Song of the Three Children, 
u 


ip which we are indebted for that lovely Canticle of 
Praise, the Benedicite ; or of the picturesque visions of 
the seer Esdras, who “ by fasting recovered the spirit of 
| understanding, and began to talk with the Most High 
sof | again”. 

| But this slight glance at the books of Wisdom and 3 
im, | o Ecclesiasticus, may show that they contain some pro- | 
0a | fund sayings, which suggest more to a student of i 
1655 | Theosophy, than to the average orthodox reader. To 
the | us the phraseology sometimes seems familiar. Wisdom, 
em | weare told, “maketh all things new”; and “by means 
het | ot her, I shall obtain immortality”. (Wisdom, vii, 27; 


nis vii, 13) 

ut | “ti And: “Blessed is the man that doth meditate good 
a | ‘ings in wisdom, and that reasoneth of holy things by 
1500; | 


| “understanding.” (Zccles., xiv, 20.) 
| a nowhere can we find a more splendid 
of E of What the Divine Wisdom is: “ The brightness 
Power i anaes Light, the unspotted mirror of the 
ie od, and the image of His goodness.” 


L. J. Dickinson 


ion, Haridwai 
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ON A FAR JOURNEY 
ROWED rs ien August 5, 1911 


By Eva M. MARTIN, F.T.S. 


We sat, we seven, in a quiet room, 

And spoke of things mysterious and sweet; 
Music’s pure magic lifted up our souls 

As on the wings of birds, to higher planes ; 

But Words and Music sank to rest when Thought 
Invisibly was born and wrapp’d us round. 

Last, Thought passed into Vision, and by you 
We were led out on distant journeyings, 

Till in some far-back time our spirits met. 


We saw a sunny land ring’d by the sea, Eo 
Whose streams and mountains glowed with mysticligt | 
Great buildings stood there, marble-white and fait, 
Planned in proportion perfect and complete, 
And from the frescoed walls rare colours shone 
In exquisite and ardent purity. 
Sweet melodies rang out from stringed harps _ 
As delicate as when the morning wind 
© Wanders through groves of lilies and of 
ets And radiant was the air with golden light 
L “hat flooded all our hearts with joy. - -" 
 a,at Gods and men together walked 


Te [Re gia: caps. i e rA 


pines; 


Ser Flew bi 
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113 


E a child with shining, heav’n-lit eyes: 
| oe Ta aee half gay-hearted boy : 
| j yas ba re playmates. Oft we stole away 
p And We rend in hand o’er the wide hills, z 
| qo wander with eager heads together bent, 
| And ae wonders and of mysteries 
i j : our child-hearts flame with passionate joy. 
p” Prt hear the voices of the grass, 
| E. the clear, pale colours of the breeze ; 
| tus the faint wild-flow’rs revealed their souls, 
And all the myriad wavelets of the sea....., 
Roaming together o’er the sunlit hills, 
| Wesaw how winds and waves and clouds and stars 
| Danced in an endless ecstasy of joy; 
{ How all the flow’rs were lyres from which the wind 
| Drew faery melodies as he passed by; 
| And all the woods were mighty organs, thrill’d 
| Tochords of rapture at his touch; and all 
| Ttetills were mouths of music, silver-tongued. 
+ ten you and I would dance upon the hills, 
; ‘Wed by the rhythm of the Universe, 
k r happy laughter mingling with the song 
pi that murmured in our flying hair..... 
hi oe We sought the dreaming woods, 
ity an i o gentle green-haired dryads creep, 
bance in pr from their prisoning stems, 
te nymphs oe freedom *neath the boughs. 
4 Ang coal, q Who dwelt in rippling woodland brooks 
a Mitging hi wells would raise their heads to watch, 
BI 0d sconce este the ai 
k Mery a Seemed full of living gems; E f 
ith quai nS peeped round the thronging trees, 
nt steps and laughing sideways looks Le 
; + es 7 
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Would shyly dare to join the mystic dance 
And I would tell you of great Mercury, 
The Messenger of Heaven (whom I served) 
Flying with wingéd feet on tasks divine: 
Who brought to earth the million-tinted dreams 
And housed them in the sleeping brains of men. 
Who led the shivering spirits of the dead 
On their strange journey to the realms of Dis; 
Who was the God of soft, refreshing rains, 

And of the four wild winds that ever dance . 

In ceaseless ritual of airy joy 

About the world ; who made the first known lyre 
When in his babyhood he took a shell 

Perfect in shape, with tints of mother-o’-pearl, 
Stringed it, and drew therefrom so sweet-a sound 
That all who heard were filled with tender fears, 
With hope and love, with yearning and regret, 


_ With gladness and with grief unspeakable. 


So did we live again those happy days, 
Till suddenly the veiling shadow fell— 
The past was gone—the present hemme 
But, since our souls had followed eagerly 
The light you showed us, and the way yo 
We all were nearer than before..--- 


d us in. 


u led, 


Went out and saw the bright, unchanging A 
Watching us now ev’n as they watched us 


| By 


Eva M. Matta 
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MY OCCULT EXPERIENCES 


By JOHAN VAN Manen, F. T. S. 


WITH 


| — Eblanatory Notes by C. W. Leadbeater, F. T. S. 
(Continued from p. 276) 


VII. OBJECTIVE THINGS 


X 


t n ee s 

, xt class embraces a group of visions which, 

ted to ave further information on the subject, am ~ 
=“ Dut down as seeings of actually existin f 


thi: 
mee whether thought-forms or otherwis, 
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This statement must be accepted with caution 


as I lack the Bree ea ROWE and knowledge pa | ject 

such a declaration with authority. They sA E ‘ay 

to be of the nature indicated, and that is all Į i Ji pink 

An Occultist only would be able to pronounce anen | subje 

definitely. I am not implying by the above fe af r 

instance, the symbolical visions were not Provoke 
realities, but it may be that they were based mae | 0 

contacts of consciousness visually conceived, whereas a | A 
visions now alluded to seem to me more based on seeing | baa 

> apart from contact with unusual currents of conscious ; ny 

y ness. | | ah 

14. The Blue Lotus. Once, in meditation, I sawite | thing 

form of a lotus of the softest shade of blue, exquisite | hi 

shaped and mounting upwards in a straight line witha | ii 

steady, regular motion, neither very slow nor vey | tehir 

rapid. My eyes were closed, but the form disappearei tho 
from my vision when it reached a point a few yai | This 
higher than my head. This is strange—as, the eye | fon 

being shut, there was no physically limited field of vision | Eo 

I recognised the form at once for that pictured a «they 


‘ Fig. 16 in Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater ski | 

Thought-Forms, and described on page 45 of that wos ii 

The problem involved is to 

I was at the time not engage 

` meditation, nor thinking about thought: 

and the sensation evoked was primari 

i ment at seeing the form without any aP 

Yet the similarity was so unmistakable asl 
pression so clear that I cannot admit any p 

© mistake. 
hess O 15. Higher Dimensions. 


When residing e 
4.2 the North of England, several | 


years ago, a | 


Ñ; 


re | CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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times on the fourth dimension. One 

paving retired to bed, I lay fully awake, 
after at some problems connected with this 
-jed to visualise or think out the 
fourth-dimensional cube, which I ima- 
be the simplest fourth-dimensional shape. 
great astonishment I saw plainly before 
th-dimensional globe and afterwards 


several 


i To my 
| ne first a four 


e On 
sthe | a fourth-dimensional cube, and learned only then 
cing | fom this object-lesson that the globe is the simplest _ 


ious pody, and not the cube, as the third dimensional analogy 
wght to have told me beforehand. The remarkable 
| thing was that the definite endeavour to see the one 
| thing made me see the other. I saw the forms as 
| kiore me in the air (though the room was dark), and 
i behind the forms I saw clearly a rift in the curtains 
| through which a glimmer of light filtered into the room. 
| This was a case in which I can clearly fix the impres- 
| Son that the objects seen were outside my head. In 
“| mst of the other cases I could not say so definitely, as 
Ni they partake of a dual character, being almost equally 
| “tas outside and inside the brain. 
I forego the attempt to describe the, fourth-dimen- 
sional cube as to its form. Mathe- 
matical description would be pos- 
sible, but would at the same time 
disintegrate the real impression 
in its totality. The fourth-dimen- 
sional globe can be better de- 
scribed. It was an ordinary three- 
Path side, bea: dimensional globe, out of which . 
i A inning at its vertical cirumference, ber 
Proceeded, which, with a circular bers 


` 
4 
| ae ee 
t= 
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united their points above the globe pee m 
started. The effect is best indicated by v Which they | pal 
: £ y Circu F | p 
the numeral 8 by a circle. So three circles ati the fi 
the lower one representing the initia] globe ai) vere 
- one representing empty space, and the aces Unt | wit; 
circumscribing the whole. If it be now hr igh a 4 Ji 
the upper circle does not exist and the li ; tali pit 
circle is identical with the outer (large) Shiels Ham al 
pression will have been conveyed, at least to sll 
extent. We may also call the total impression thd | I 
a ting. I think it was then that I understood for the 4 All t 
first time that so-called fourth-dimensional sightissigy | ty 
with reference to a space-conception arising from th | -t° 
-visual perception of density. I have always bea | "e 
easily able to recall this globe; to recall the cube isfar | whore 
more difficult, and I have to concentrate to get it bak | 9 l 
I have in a like manner had rare visions of fifth ai | a 
sixth dimensional figures. At least I have felt as ft | rc. 
figures I saw were fifth and sixth dimensional. h a 
these matters the greatest caution is necessary. lat | e 
aware that I have come into contact with these things E 

as far as the physical brain allows it, without deny | 


that beyond what the brain has caught there “a 
something further, fe/f at the time, whic i 
handed on. The sixth-dimensional figure 
describe. All T remember of it is that Uea 
‘the time an impression in form of what we a 
diversity in unity, or synthesis in differentia!” A 
fifth-dimensional vision is best described, peré 
hinted at, by saying that it looked like an < P: 
| mountain P ry. 
the map a { 
11 the moii 
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ingle base- This was the difference between 


{ad one d the sixth, that in the fifth the excrescences 


biy | the fifth 3 sense exteriorised and yet rooted in the same 
me f o in the sixth they were differentiated but not 
a | Bic d; they were only zz different ways identical 
lta | T the same base, which was their whole. 


| ail PHENOMENA OF THE HALF-AWAKENED STATE 


Here we enter an entirely new class of phenomena. 
| Mil those previously enumerated belonged either to the 
| fully awakened state of consciousness or to the dream 
nitty | sate. There is a third state which hovers between the 


ack, | TY lite I went to bed in the morning and woke up 
hal | mthe evening. I often stayed in bed for some time half 
| sleep and half awake, partaking equally and vaguely of 


[ot sleep and waking consciousness. I observed my 

| tations with considerable interest, as they offered _ 

j; me curious characteristics. 

ms it Dramatisations. The first characteristic 

tanifests R e dramatic form in which consciousness 

[titing a = state. I was always aware of persons 

i Bement, gons but I do not remember instances 

| i. pee nine or feelings and moods. “he 

at of perfect a & SOK A second characteristic 1S 

E to avoid ne This is difficult to describe, if we 

Sis one we little less or the little more. The 

Meer existen perfect contentment in the sensation 

$ only a oe There is no thought of past or 

Ing, eae of clinging to the present state of 
S teels that one does not want any changes _ 


x 9 5 t š ‘ 
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Jy | 
one feels mere life as absolutely self-sufficient NR F 
is a complete absence of any feeling of responsibilin et i 
of any duty or relation to anything outside. E a q 

sense one might say that one sinks in these ae a ain | 
the purely animal state, and I should not be surpre | 
the consciousness of a well-fed cat basking in ties : | 
offered points of affinity with this state, I suppos | 
here we possibly come in contact with a layer of a | 
sciousness in ourselves which we have in common wit | 


the animal, and which under ordinary circumstances, | 


obscured by the specifically human element of cp, | has 
sciousness. This state I know only as occurring afte, | tel 
and never before, sleep. | bk 
18. A Piece of Mysterious Tapestry. Several aris 
times before falling asleep I saw a quaint picture i 

somewhat resembling a piece of ancient tapestry, i] the 


I could never see clearly what it was, but recognised it | ence 
as the same as the one I had previously seen. It ws | lor 
very vivid, and gradually I formed the habit, wheat | 
showed itself again, of trying to the utmost to make a | 
what it really was. I have never succeeded in delt j 
mining its nature or origin, or its relations to aye t 
else. I saw this, of course, only with the eyes shut, 

always when I was on the point of piercing its Eo 
it would dissolve and nothing would be lett. ES 


tal pattem fa 
looking as if in marble or cloth, 
never have I found a meaning for them. 
whom I discussed this matter suggest? ; 
have been a purely physiological phenomen™ , yl! 
i with the nervation of the retina and sori J can p 
vand reaction of these nerves. As t° iha 
@.ecord but not explain. This clas 


y 
“4 
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2 j3 


recurring before falling asleep, never after 
as 


There] recall 
Va | co? Sheet of the Véhan. Once before falling 
ertain J9. 


asleep I saw before me one or two pages of 
y 


x b | Bex as clear as anything. The front page began 
ised m a article by an acquaintance of mine, ran on to 
es A na e and was signed with his name. I noticed 
IDpose f te 


| exactly at what part of the column his name was, oo Ox 
| phere the article ended. The impression was clear 
ind definite, but up to date no number of The Véhan 

l ws appeared with such an article, though the vision 

| telongs by now to ancient history. What I should like 
know is, how does such a definite and detailed delusion 

arise? 

That the above phenomenon is not rare is proven by 

pesty. | the following extract from an article on ‘ Psychic Experi- 

sedit | ences’ by John W. Prentice in 7 heosophy in Australasia 

It We lor March 1913 (Vol. XVIII, No.12). It furnishes a 

vhent } welome commentary on my own case and adds 


evera 
victure, 


ake oll | material for comparison and judgment. 

a " i On one occasion I was shown a page of The 
thu | histon which an important statement, bearing on 
yuh bi a matter that 


was greatly worrying me, appeared. 

f When zy mice to quieten my mind greatly, and 

| ler, nae pence came to hand about three weeks 

a a th The a page exactly as I had seen it, I believed 
Di ting 


eveloped a most trustworthy power ; but ` 
: “n many such 


at Verificatio 


author 
extracts fro i 
conclusion - m this the very common- 


oe “From all this I learnt two very 
Called 4 Se never to place any value on what 
© Practical side-of such experience (we 


Pages have been shown me, and 
33 
n. / 
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l would prefer “ never to rely absolutely on 
i etc.), and in the second place never to disc 
‘other people.” (We would say: “never 
indiscriminately or broadcast.”) 

20. On the Verge. Another 
this half-between state is that the majority of sf 
pictures are themselves of an ambiguous nature i r 

often indeed I was aware of crowds of people i 4 
about, of figures showing themselves, of actions sia 
on, together with the sensation that what happen i 
was not clearly intelligible and that persons and | 
things were not clearly visible. They were, so to say, | 
just on the verge of definite perception, but remain hig! 
always at an infinitesimal distance beyond the bounday} ihat 
of full recognition. I felt all the time that one last efon | md 
would make the whole thing clear, but precisely ttis fesk 
effort would either wake me fully up or disperse tt} occ 
picture. My position was that of some dream-Tantalis | 
The exact meaning, the exact vision, would ever elute} 
my grasp, but there remained always the endeavour tij 
make one more final effort, always without result. 4 
In conclusion, I think that, on the whole, theret E 

a difference between the half-awake consciousness beht q 


2 falling asleep and that after emerging from sleep. 


the value i j 


"S$ them wig} 


(0) discuss they 


characteristio il ti 


IX. FALSE DREAMS 


a false one. It was so vivid, was followe 
detailed and profuse physical-plane °° 
involved such seemingly strong occu 
the lesson I received when I learnt 
affair was untrustworthy became very P* 


that th 
ciou 
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ae note of caution which I shall always 
i dealing with psychic or superphysical 


33 they | alters: obvious reasons I cannot here indicate names; 
ould be bad taste and indiscreet, as too intimate 
| F A connected with the story. I shall therefore 
| Rice my personages by the letters of the alphabet. 
9, A Salutary Object Lesson. X was a person 
aA the highest respect in a circle of friends, 
E 4, B, C, etc., all of whom regarded X more 
ns anil sa guru, teacher, guide, and a highly evolved 
to say ; Qccultist than as an equal. I myself had also a very 
unden] hat I must base my estimate of him on all such good 
st efi | and noble qualities as I myself recognised and saw mani- 
feted in him, and not on any claim on his behalf of 
| welt greatness or hidden attainments, X died, and 


4 ily soon after his death I had a particularly vivid 
ar elude 


nf umi a 
vour A f tnmistakably and most livingly represented—and chid 


there Ria eee undervalued X during his lifetime. She 
f, a : p had only known how great he was, and 

| ; ae een, you would have honoured him more.” 
Ptietinaee to the effect that I was sorry if I had 
Porn ed him, but that I was not able to do better 
{i myself, Bre fatness to the extent that I realised 
Niles ie a it was not possible to appreciate 
ience, A only knew by reputation and not by 
nd I asked who then X had been. Mrs. 


joo} sant ane 

W 

A) tus 4 “red that X had been Julius Cæsar and 
Urelius. 


a okt day I S 
7 00 hays told this dream to A, who congratulated 
EE 


T : e 
g had it and told me it was true. When 
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I told the dream to B, he told me that de Tuy 3 1 
years ago the same message had come to N twen n h 
spiritualistic channels. Some time later i through | pi 
that she had heard a voice adding another Nea w| d 
(I withhold details of this for certain reasons) nit | ai 
me that Master K. H. Himself had come i told | ext 
day at noon (in meditation, I think) and haq sen | m 
uE 


the two identifications which I received from Mrs, w 
in my dream. Now, previously, in my cee i 

sciousness, I knew nothing of the existence of | 
identifications; only’ later I became aware tha W 


identifications of various incarnations of X. 

Mrs. Besant, whom I met for the first timetm | 
years after the experience, denied that she had visited me | 
and given me the above information, and Mr. Leadbeater | 
traversed the correctness of the identifications. Never | 
theless there remained the fact that in my dream] ws f 
told two names which were known in this connectit | 


to some other people; and further that some of thet | th 


names had been communicated to some of these pet | 
at various periods, by various means, and in one ca f 
seemingly by one of the Masters. 

My own guess at what really happened 
A had his information from his own power 
incarnations. He was ‘occultly’ closest to X, ant 
chief disciple, as it were. He may have regrette id 
I was not sufficiently strong in the faith, and may F | 
thought: “He does not believe me; perhaps "o 
believe when A. B. tells him. Į wish that jx Ba 
tell him.” Falling asleep with this strong W miy 
have assumed Mrs. Besant’s form on He s ed 
and spoken to me himself, with the result 4 e 


sas follows: 
to looku yi 


mS Li TARA ae ie a Ne RS mary ae 
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this is only & surmise and goes no further than 


wa a E al events, seeing the clearness and vividness 
AL je pression, the outside physical plane corrobor- 
a and the mise-en-scène of Master K. H., this 
aon A ahon, 


ce has been a formidable warning to me, which I 


Dio d ren : 
A r i Pei thankful to have received. 
a 
) given 
Besani Johan van Manen 
g con. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


| The thirteenth of the series is correctly labelled as 
| a illustration, but once more it is an illustration at the 
i kvel of the causal body, and belongs to the type of that 
| which we have already referred. The impression 
| Which it gives is that the writer really saw the earth 
at lor an instant from outside—or perhaps saw merely the 

; Pett form of someone else who had so seen it, and 


4 


ee 


is by no means impossible to the 
have it he must for the moment 
s lower vehicles. I know how 


: 
) 
| 


mpossible is merely an illustration 
orcibly imaged for us by our author 
ations, om ber eleven. The ego also has his 
described. ey are not such as to preclude the 

` to be able to maintain his conscious- 
e at that level—time sufficient to 


detailed observations—would imply 


0 
T Some tim 


į 
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: ; W | 
high development and a good deal of Special o 
but such a glimpse as is here described comes pe | i 
at an earlier stage, just in the same way as sae | 
fragments of the lower clairvoyance come oe 
before astral sight is fully developed. n long | gh 
The blue lotus described in number fourtes 3 9 
without doubt a thought-form just like that whith | : 
imaged in the book upon the subject. There is no e | a 
whatever to assume that it was the thought-form of th ak 
seer himselfi—indeed, the probability is that it came | exp 
from quite another source. It must be borne in mini + sa 
that.a strong and definite thought, such as this my | a 


have been, persists for many hours, and is on its om | 
_ plane perfectly objective. Any one who has fora | i 
moment a glimpse of the astral or mental vision, which | 


ever may be required (a detail which depends upon the | 


as we should see with our physical eyes a bird or a balloon i 
which passed us in this lower world. It is possillt | 
that, if our observer had made an effort toidentily himsel 
with the thought-form which he observed, he watll | 
have been able to trace it to its maker; but na 
this did not occur to him. It is true that the a q 
field of vision is far more extensive than the phys | i 
and that it is therefore not probable that this form pr 
suddenly out of it; but it must be remembe ig f mi 
there is for the higher vision what may be in iP 

a field of close attention, and it is quite pre of tt 
the thought-form may have drifted into and os nigh? 
For one not specially trained in the use © teal 
vision, its disappearance from that field £ p thot 

would be equivalent to losing sight of it, ev" E 


2i 
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ald be instantly recovered by:one who was 
achica, J pat sight © such efforts. 
etime } practise Wee is sometimes forget that the habit of the 
ane is strongly impressed upon them, and 
pysica ee me it when in the astral world needs 
a to $ determined effort or long experience. Our 
| E life on the physical plane is possible to us only 
jecause 2 certain number of actions have become 
| absolutely instinctive to us; the heart beats, the chest 
gpands and contracts without our volition, and in the 
| ame way we have learnt to balance ourselves when 
| waking. This also we do entirely without thinking, 
| yet every little child has to learn the art afresh, just as 
| thas to learn to co-ordinate the senses of sight and 
buch, and to reverse in practice the inverted image 
| which is imposed upon the retina. One could imagine 
| ? limited form of physical existence which would be 
| sible without some of these instinctive adaptations. 
| Aman who was content to remain always recumbent in 
| a need not learn how to balance himself, nor to 
4 a Rest a action of his mind all the objects which 
E a : ah upside-down by the sense of sight. To 
te oa a a existence would seem hardly worth 
a ut there is no doubt that it would be possible. 
a | iat as rane people live in the astral world with 
YE into it ‘ an idea of its possibilities ; for they 
f vi X all the limitations of the physical life to 
“orld fire are accustomed. Because in this lower 


wil ie 
Wise ea burn and water will drown, because it is 
a sible = throw on 


oed 3 eself over a precipice, and im- 
fail top moc through a wall or a rock, most 
realise that in the astral world the condi- 
- —*rent that they may plunge unharmed 
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- JUN | p13 
into the depths of the sea or into the crater of “a 
and that the densest physical matter ig no esuviny 


Obstacle t ET 


perfect freedom of movement. It is Precisely W 


that the -physical instinct may be thoroughly "e 

that it is necessary to apply what have been ola | al 

il tests of earth, air, fire and water to those who aA | A 

i join the band of Invisible Helpers, so that they y a ‘a 

lop what might be called an astral instinct to tae the i 
place, while on that plane, of the deeply ingraing | and 

physical instinct. Fourth-dimensional sight is witty | te ° 
reach of every astral entity, yet most people havem , ma 

more idea of such a power after death than they ha | "0P 

during physical life. So the fact that this devotion) | ofthe 


thought-form came into our author’s field of sight and | petha 
passed out of it again may perhaps be explained asa | ° 
instance in which he imported the restriction of his | a 
physical field of view into a world where such an ida | poner 
S95 DOL nich | Pecaus 
is in truth unnecessary, because the limitation whit | a 
causes it does not exist. | 
i ; hich oo that o, 
Among the many and varied subjects wiitl™ | 4 ) 


Theosophical study brings before us, the fourth dimen: E 
ion is at once one of the most difficult and m k i visual 
fascinating. I believe that the little drawing be fl gees 
author has given is the first attempt in modern TH 
at an actual delineation of a fourth-dimensio™ ap 
The winged globe in Egypt was a symbol, 0 na 
rather a mnemonic, of this same idea (though al 
used to typify the sun with his attendant zodiac T E 
but outside of the Mysteries it was neva pis d 
nearly in the real shape as this. Striking ae toll 
ing is, its value lies chiefly in its suggest s. 

who have once seen that which it eer eath 
can hardly hope that it will convey ê cet ME 
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Ju f 913 \ i i 
wl Fe chose who have never seen it. It is difficult 
ius ev animal to understand a picture—apparently 
acess | i et is incapable of grasping the idea that 


Order | uve on a flat surface is intended to represent 
aA io which he knows only as solid. The average 
a ; | aan is in exactly the same position with regard to any 
ie | gawing OF model which is intended to suggest to him 
keie | the idea of the fourth dimension; and so, clever 


ad suggestive as this is, I doubt whether it will 


ffar: y 

ae ‘fe of much help to the average reader. The 
ave ny | MN who. has seen the reality ‘might well be 
ey hal | helped by this to bring into his ordinary life a flash 
ction) | of that higher consciousness ; and in that case he might 


| pethaps be able to supply, in his thought, what must 


sht and ieee 

daat necessarily be lacking in the physical-plane drawing. I 
of his | not sure that I agree with our author in regarding the 

mi shere as simpler than the tesseract ; but that may be only 


which | 
| Were conducted with the latter. Also I am not sure 


shot | that one can unreservedly endorse the author’s remark 
Jime | a the so-called fourth-dimensional sight is sight 
ne most f ‘i Telerence to a Space-conception arising from the 
schoo | “ul perception of density; though I remember a 


eral | 


iggesti : 
M stion by Mr. Hi 
| 


k 
| ~* Measure of its 


a i a e same 
E Or his b 


nton that the density of a gas may 
thickness in the fourth dimension. 
a and we owe our author much thanks 
| ity men our to give us some: suggestion of 
o| Mth dimensi ot figures belonging to the fifth and 
Poi ons. Once more, we can hardly hope that 

uch to those who have not seen; to 

M5 they are, at the same time, tantalis- 
oo They begin to express just a little 
een, but has never been able to 


convey m 
; ave se 

a e 

vimos SUgges 
at 9 
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describe; and yet they do not go far eno 


SANES u h i 
anything definite to the student who hea i : Cony d gob 
say that is no reproach, for it is but to a wld 

a writer is a human being working under humen jf go Pe 
mi, | these; 


A ations; indeed he shows so singular an aptitude ta 
a subject that one cannot but hope that he will aa the 
ia turn his attention to it more seriously, ang onde 

Ceg 


book which may help the rest of us to understand a u podies 


evidently understands. It is given to but few toe | a 
able to grasp these matters at all, and so among thos | desc 
who can there is a certain brotherhood of comprehen | physi 
sion—a brotherhood in which it is already evident thay shoul 
Mr. Van Manen may take a high place if he will, | hut | 


sides of the same thing—the realisation of pue f 
physical consciousness in a condition of repose alf 
happiness. Many have experienced the blissful feelin f 
between sleep and waking, and it is often accompatil | 
by the knowledge that fuller awakening will pla) aem 
end to it; so that one is conscious of a desire to prolik 
it—of a hope that one will not be too soon fotra 
awakened. This condition comes only after sleep P 
never before it, because it expresses the condi 
bliss attained by the physical body through ee 3 
pi: of sleep. Our author is quite right in descrihn | “the i 
animal consciousness, for it is precisely the a mr 
the animal resting undisturbed. It is the nati 


jife we 
life—the joy which habitually attends a one l 


repose. It is only we human beings W only dol 
make of life a misery; and even we Can | cit 


getting away from the realities and ¢ 


n 
SI Be ig quite 1a 
selves wholly artificial conditions. E E 
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Jy | 

Up} 4918 Se plissful life of the physical body, feelings 
‘ot He otions, arguments and reasonings should have 
i ing R they are mirrored in its brain only when the 
tel E himself once more takes full possession of his 
ome in | abil, bringing along with him the mental and astral 
roduoes | podies, which are their proper vehicles. 
nd as he The eighteenth experience 1s not one which has 
W tot | glen to my lot, but I have heard something like it 
E thos | described by several other persons. It may be purely 


prehen physiological, as the writer’s friend suggested; but I 
ent tt | should be inclined to class it rather under the head of 
lL f that higher physiology which takes cognisance of the 
1 seven} astral and mental vehicles. It is true that under certain 
only tm f conditions the eyelids give some such impression as is 
purely | described; but I think that is only when there is some 
ose ai | light in the room. The colours of a man’s own aura 
| feeling | when seen against a dark background have sometimes 
mpanid | very. much the appearance of tapestry ; and when they 
| put £ | e moving slowly, as is often the case when one is just 
prot aL asleep, they could be made into pictures as easily 
ee ene ina 

ms which he is able t : 
“ti cate able to see clearly when he uses 
| tending aa = of the mental body or the astral body, 
3 Se e type of thought and the level at which 
were made. But when his consciousness is 


| fb 
a theron 
Petes tion State, half on one plane and half on 
Sent the pe neatly probable that these also may 
® glides u Begone of a confused pattern. As 
Hecome EP the higher consciousness, these 
Tent One °mprehensible, but just at that very 


ose ’ a ; é 
Ro S one’s connection with the physical 
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; i i 
H brain and consequently there is usually no | 
recollection. Chere 


€ ont y 
at this | 
Y; and 


5 ch fore. | 
casts frequently show themselves in precisely that a 


of way. Without having actually seen the phenomenn 


oneself, it is impossible to contradict that hypothesis, | aft 
It may even yet come true! But it is also possible thy | muc 
what was seen was merely a vivid thought-form. i| int 
may be that the friend whose name was seen may hae | 

had it in mind to write such an article, and may hae | ent 
thought of it as occupying about that much of spate | com 
Or again, it may have been that the editor of the pape | idea 
desired such an article, or that some third or fout | tak 
person thought that it ought to be written by that friend | and 
There are quite a number of possibilities, but without { lose 


actually seeing the form it is scarcely possible tom | 
nounce upon it with any safety. Precisely this 8 Y 
frequently an embarrassment in attempting to expla | 
psychic experiences—not that there is any difficulty | 


accounting for them, but that it is scarcely poe i 
the amount of information given, to make the 


. ; ff 
selection among half a dozen ways 1n which mo 


might have been produced. a 

Our author in his concluding words a | 
experience seems to favour an explanation w vas | 
suppose, not impossible, but is nevertheless ra í 
least likely of all solutions—the idea that y 
thing is simply a delusion, which I take to mi 3 | 
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abjectless prank of the imagination. It is diffi- 
gas fase this, for "in such a sense as that there 
ult 10 Be, delusions. Some one must have thought 
are ae article, and must have thought of it with a 
af A amount of precision; and it-is eminently 


JUN 


here 


) Meany 
ji Some d 


tan | Pone that he could have done so with the set 
Y; and | purpose of deceiving our ae ee ee fener 
ch for, | possibly gain by so foolish a aches pe ee thot 
hat sot | certain classes of nature-spirits occasionally Play 
omen | apparently aimless pranks ; but after a little experience 


thesis | ofthem, one learns to identify their handiwork without 
ble tht | much difficulty, and this particular joke is by no means 
rm. It} in their style. 

ay have | The twentieth paragraph gives us another promin- 
ay hat | ent characteristic of the visions and impressions which 


come to a man just as he is falling asleep. He has the 
idea that a great deal is going on—that much motion is 
taking place—but the exact meaning of it all eludes him ; 


a when he is on the brink of understanding, he either 
Oses Consciousness o 


ftom him. But thes 


t friend. l i 
withou | 


al r finds that the visions slip away 
to pt i 


e are precisely the only termin- 


sif ati sted 
a i a a ua the course of nature can come to that 
cally | in : a condition. The man’s consciousness is half 
culty Physical vehicle and half in the astral, and con- 


belonging to the latter world is 
ar sed. The escape from that inter- 
ition must be either forwards or back- 
the man falls backwards into the waking 
€n the half-grasped astral appearances 
G must pass forwards into full astral con- 
wee case he severs his connection with | 
ieee and loses all memory of what happens. 
tse, not that the man himself loses the 


p a 
E A Wen either 


Dus y 

the an 
e Dbysical 
S n, of 
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memory at the time, for he passes straight op ; y 
fuller consciousness; but when he ies Into th, | 
physical brain in the morning, he. finds ian thy 
at that point his memory stops. There Far fa ju | ; 
out—the development of continuous consciousne, X | 
that means a great deal of patient experiment Me | 
hard work. Much |) 


Mi a p í 
o In the case of the twenty-first experience, th | A 
| explanation given by the author himself js distinctly i | 

I most probable. It may be said that, if this be true, np | poss 


one may safely trust to any astral impression, asi , acu 
always possible that there may be a case of Personation, 
That is true; personation is undoubtedly much easier | 
in the astral world than in the physical, and onlya 
trained Occultist is thoroughly armed against it, Thisis_ 4 
a fact which all students of the Occult have to face, and | 
it is for this reason that emphatic warnings have been | 
constantly given against placing undue reliance upm $ 
_ information conveyed in this manner. We shall al 
. remember the advice given so decidedly by Aryasaig | 
in The Voice of the Silence: “ Look not for thy Guu | 
those mayavic regions.” It is of course perfectly possi! | 
that any member may meet our President at night HM 


_ the astral world, and obtain from her valuable n I 
avera i 


impostures. The only absolutely cert 

_ this is to trace the ego behind the figur 
_and to be able to do this naturally requires t í 
of the faculties of the causal body. Short? 


| 
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| onlya | 
Thisis | 
ce and | andto hear in their earlier astral experiences. 
ve been | 
se upon | 
hall all | 
saigh | 
Juruin | 
yossible f 
ightin f 


jkedthe cha 
| resemblance 


i possession (o) 


s accurately on as 
 ;newly-born baby gives him an accurate impression of 
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an instinct with regard to a particular 
is usually reliable—usually, but not 
. but for most members it is emphatically 
write and obtain confirmation on the physical 
when the matter is of any importance. 
F a may mention that I myself well knew and greatly 
racter named X; but he had not the slightest 
either to Julius Cæsar or Marcus Aurelius. 
Students should endeavour to realise that the mere 
f astral sight no more enables them to judge : 
tral matters than the physical sight of 


physical distance. Much undeserved discredit has been 


ust upon occult study by the blind belief of its neophytes 
inthe accuracy of everything which they happen to see 


(To be concluded) 


C. W. Leadbeater 
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SOME NOTES ON ORTHODOX 4 
OCCULT CHEMISTRY 


By C. JINARAJADASA, B. A. F.T.S 


Te results of the speculations of ph 

observations in Occult Chemistry.s 
in common. The Work of the two grou 
a tunnel from the two ends;`they are both aime 
meet, but till they do meet there is no intercourse 4 | 
all.. At present, it seems to me, the meeting-place iy | 


: aces | 
still far off. _ 


YSicists and tl . 
o far have lth 
DS is like making | 


of the physicists are from observations not of th | 
atoms or molecules under natural conditions, but fon | 
their behaviour under extremely artificial conditions | 
z.e., under the electric discharge. ` This is like tryingi a 
find out what the human body is like and howi i 
behaves, after cutting-it up. d 
I have little doubt that the velocities and volumi | 
postulated for atoms are fairly correct; Thoms i 
explains the experiments and the lines of argumenti | : 
from some four different sides of experimentation "i i 
come practically to the same result; I think (thous 
am not sure) that they give 6°8 x10” as the nun 
particles in a cubic millimetre. ost 
Positive and Negative Rays: Positive repels P i 
j electrically. F 
Negative repels negative electrically. si 
The positive (+) terminal in a vaca 
` called the anode; the negative (—) is called the™ 2 


The kathode is made with a slit. 
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. particles (as evinced by the strea 
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E 
When the current is turned on, it ua Wy | 12? 
whatever is positive in the gas will be rep allei | 
anode and be attracted to the kathode, ang by tef 
negative will be repelled by the kathode. fie nyttig | 
particles coming to the kathode will go through teal | 
these are the positive rays. The negatives we ; i 
the anode; but if an obstacle of metal (say platinum) b | 
placed in their way, they give rise to a series of ca | 
called X rays or Röntgen radiation. "} 

Positive rays consist of positive corpuscles 
Negative ,, 2 negative p 
X rays, according to the accepted theory, are only | 
waves in the ether and not corpuscles ; but Bragg hold | 
that X rays are also corpuscles, made up of one positive | d 
and one negative. | 
The Effect of Magnetism on these Rays: Negative | 
rays are easily deflected by an ordinary magnet. | 
Positive rays are deflected only by a strong magneti | 
field caused by a current of electricity running rout 
coils. l | 
X rays are not deflected by magnetism. 


nt that E 


- preaks | 
Since a gaseous, element in a vacuum i 


: j iti negati 
under electric discharge into positive and ai 
ms visible at the anojan 


T oe {it 
onclusion 15 t i 
positive and fi 
e dissociate 


and kathode respectively), the c 
atoms of the gas are composed of 
particles held together, which ar 
current. : 

The size of the negative particles F 
many types of experiments converge 
of z750 the size of the Hydrogen atom. 


a i D: 
K * N 


has been ™* 
ive 
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M peen established that whatever is the gas, 
jt has e corpuscles are the same in all of them, of 
ae and carry the same charge of negative 
| the same s1 Whatever is the atomic weight of any 
; A negative particles dissociated from it are 
T a same, as to size and electrical quality (not 
j p as to number.) These same negative corpuscles 
l Be cn off by hot wires, and also by metals exposed 
g 
fp light. 
Metals exposed to the X rays throw off these negative 


ese NE 


| corpuscles. 

| The conclusion is that in all atoms (chemical atoms) 
gg holly | negative particles exist. ; 
positie | Thomson's Conception of the Atom: The atom is a 
| group of negative corpuscles plunged in a sphere of 
Negati | positive electricity. 

, | The atom consists of a core and of a shell. Most 
nagnete | of the corpuscles compose the core; only a few form 
i the shell. The core is made up of negative corpuscles. 
| Whatever combination the atom undergoes chemically, 
| this cote remains unchanged; chemical combination 
| aects only the atoms of the shell, and the shell changes 
a the atom passes from compound to compound. 

have not clearly made out whether these atoms 
hell are positive; I think they must be.) 

he valency of an element is due to the uniting 
of the atoms of the shell, sometimes one only 


Sometimes two; the limit is eight. Eight, and no 
an eight, atoms can unite. 


j E of the S 


has two valencies according as it 
electro-positive or electro-negative 
ut the sum of the two valencies equals 


rhe 
9 an 9 . 
i atom of some given element may combine 


ofS E A a ETT a ai N IE aw 
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with five electro-positive atoms and three 
a tive at the same time. ; 

a | Positive Corpuscles: These are larger tha 
A corpuscles. They vary in size according to 
ia of the element (while negative corpuscles a 
for all elements). 


Sctronnes j 


Ln Negatiy, | 
the weie | 
Te unifor | 


4 Summary: The atom (chemical) consists of positive | 
and negative particles. The former vary in size aon 
ing to the element, the latter are the same for all, wl 
negatives form the core ; the positives are ranged gy. 
side on a shell. There are not more than eight positiy | 


particles in an atom. 


Proposed Hypothesis to account for Thomson's Cone n 
tion: That Thomson’s negative particle is our ultimate | 
physical atom, both positive and negative. That tef 
electric discharge does not affect the positive or negati | 
flow (from the depression to the tail and vice ver | i 
though it may enlarge the three large spirals and caused) 
‘fifth round’ spirilla to be active for the moment! 
other words that the positive or negative characteris 
of the ultimate physical atom is not affected by et 
city by way of attraction or repulsion. fl 

But wherever electricity flows, 4 magnetic d 
is created; this magnetic field however does #™ | 
the ultimate physical atoms, causing them to y i 
to tail, or to be combed out or steadied 1 © 
gyrations. . Jungel 

Now our ultimate physical atom 15 p 
field of something, which I presume is the 


s here 
the atomic astral sub-plane. Is not the SP E 
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g3 on OF 
ate physical atom and the sphere wall of an 
f ; made of astral atomic matter ? If so, then I 
T | suggest that Thomson's positive electricity is 

wef wou 4 of astral atoms. Then each ultimate physical 


oe 3 ot 
intl this S nae of them is plunged in a sphere of positive 
m | atom 


| ticity. E O 
i e to Thomson’s positive corpuscle—of which he 


vance. | considers the limit on the shell—is he perhaps meaning 
positive bythis the funnels of the elements, or (in those elements 
om | hat haveno funnels) axes of force that correspond to 
i lie 

ged ou: f 
positive 


in 


i | of the ultim 


funnels ? 

Now it is established that when an element com- 
Wnes with another it is not due to electric affinity, 1.2., 
| a positive part of one element is not attracted by the 
negative part of another. But this combining power is 
s Cont | tke a magnetic affinity, positive attracting negative, etc. 
ultimat | Als) by Thomson’s hypothesis, the combining power is 
‘hat | ue to the atoms of the shell’ only. 
neg | Suppose that the funnels are connected with the 
eae | leld of positive electricity in which all physical atoms 
a | E plunged, and are as it were holes through which 
p msitive electricity flows, then round each funnel a 
del | mgnetc field would be created, and we should account 


p ory PN a 
| A which in some way is due to the number of 
nels, 


= 


only h of these hypotheses and speculations I 


alf clear myself; but they show some of the 
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J 
ALPHA, BETA AND GAMMA Rays z 


The Alpha particle is an atom of Helium Be. | 7 
two positive charges. Ting | 
= The Beta particle is a single particle carrying w; | by: 
it one unit of negative electricity. This is the a with | 
corpuscle ” of the atom. egative a 
The Gamma emanations are X rays, | 
| dco 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF RADIUM 


Radium has valency 2. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


1. An atom of Radium starts with valency ; 
alpha particle is shot out; therefore 2 negative ee 
are liberated, the valency drops by 2, and it beco | 

2. Radium Emanation, with valency notta 
Ra. Em. is a neutral gas, akin to E s 

. corresponds to a gas under our Kalon oe acd 
table. This next loses an alpha particls 
valency 6, and becomes ~ 


` 
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5, Radium A. This loses another alpha particle, 
j valency drops by 2, to Radium B. 
n 4. This loses one beta particle and valency goes up 


e to 
! fe Radium C. This next loses one beta particle and 


| valency goes up one to 

6, Radium C’. This loses one alpha particle, valency 
| drops by 2 to 

7, Radium D. This loses one beta particle, and 
\ valency goes up one to 

| 8, Radium E. This losing one beta particle and, 
| valency going up by one, we have 

| 9, Radium F. This is called Polonium. Thomson 
| siggests that perhaps in this way Radium will break 
if down to lead. 


THORIUM (VALENCY 4) TRANSFORMATIONS 


E ol. Star 
atticle 


2 


f a with valency 4. Loses one alpha 
n valency drops 2, to 


eso- 3 : 
foes up by oo Loses one beta particle, valency 


o Th Sic A ae 
4 ‘s wA Ni this is its 7ea/ label I don’t know). 


enh eta particle and valency rises by one to . 


` 5 t 7 
AY drops by 2 a loses one alpha particle, and 
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5. Th. C. It again loses one aj 
valency drops by 2 to 
6. Thorium Emanation, which wil] b 
Argon, etc. Next it loses another alpha pa 
valency goes up to 6, 
7. Th. D. This loses an alpha particle 
drops by 2 to | 
8. Th. E. This loses a beta particle, valency fou fl 
up by one to ; 
9. Th. F. This loses a beta particle, valency 
up by one to 
10. Th. G. This loses a beta particle, the valeny | 
goes up by one, and so on, breaking down to lead. 


pha Particle ay 


| 
e akin T 
rticle, an i 


jg 


> Valengy | 


goes \ 


C. Jinarajadasa 


No matter whose good guidan e shall 
what the penetration and courage of our minda pests 
long find ourselves lost, baffled, peering 1010 S e 
le man ever did the nn eyes 0 e 
with far less prospect of future triumph. 0 
always hope for a bigger telescope, a finer lens, 2 5; 
camera, but when we have peered our ¢ gee minds: 
we shall realise that our next need is of bigg far So 

Ue ae 


Harmsworth’s Pop 
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THE ELEMENTAL CLOCK 


A REAL GHOST STORY 


By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL 


Author of Ghostly Phenomena, etc. 


i J my two recently published books, Some Haunted 
+ Houses of England and Wales, and Haunted Houses 
| of London, I narrate two true stories of hauntings by 
| cocks, the one in Hampshire and the other in London, 
| ‘nd it may be of interest to my readers to know that the 
| lady who told me the latter story was killed in the 
| taxicab disaster in P— Square a few months ago. 

Prior to her husband’s death—he died from the 
| a a very extraordinary accident—this lady 
i a a Boece clock in the house strike Thirteen, 
Taty ee the same phenomenon, as well as a gong, 
i efore her own demise. 

j? aa ned the incident to me at ‘The Blue 
es heard n my return home I said to my wife: “Mrs. L. 
re not only the clock again but a gong, and 


iden» pend upon it she will meet with some fatal 
_ Which she did. 
Mere] 


nement State this case as a prelude to my an- 
| t commo at psychic clock phenomena are far 
a A than is generally imagined, and as an 
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if illustration I append the following instan denen | 
He out of the many that have lately been sen aaah iy | 


My correspondent, Miss Emma Beale of Wee. | gue 

AN Hall, Norwood, writes : estf sat 
i «“ Dear Sir, ; | we 
“I have been reading your... . and think you me | hea 
be interested in an experience I had last ane | hun 

Bruges. | a 

“My mother and I took a small but very andl A 

house in the Rue S. Louis, not a hundred yards fom | m0 

the Pontine Theatre. I can’t exactly describe alm y ie 

felt on entering the house, but we both agreed ith, | all 

very strange, depressing atmosphere, quite unlike tht] Ne 

of any other house we knew. © and 

“My mother slept in a room adjoining mine, aul | able 

over us in a good-sized attic were the servants | doo: 

Flemish cook‘and a German housemaid—each of whom | toe 

| mo! 


had come to us with an excellent character. 


room, on our landing ; beneath us was the ground | steg 

i comprising a dining and drawing-room, an 
>| the basement, a most horribly gloomy dungeon- fe 
i consisting of kitchens and cellars, the latter mi 
goodness alone knows where, for none of us ie 
venture there for fear of rats and wells. Int 
of the house stood a clock, just suc! 
describe in your book, with this exception, th oil 
yours had pillars on either side of the face, 
in this one were lower down. mo 
“The first night of our residence sA a 
nothing happened; but on the second I T see 
about one by a curious flapping sound t tied. 
come from somewhere downstairs. Terni 
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i urglars, though why they should come to 
jitle house was perhaps a trifle extraordinary, I 
uch a hed and listened. Flap! flap! flap ! the noises 


Westy | gt uP ee: d, and sounded nearer. Indeed I could now 
| e ing ascending the stairs, bump, bump, 
he 

| 

die Set rr some seconds I hesitated as to whether I 
| ould make a dash for my mother’s room or bolt my 

aie Pee and I ended by doing nothing, for when I tried to 

‘ie ia | nove I could not, I was petrified, tongue-tied, para- 


j lysed. I suffered agonies; a cold perspiration burst out 
allover me; when and where would those sounds stop? 
like thi | Nearer and nearer they drew, indefinable, inexplicable, 
| and all the more terrifying because they were inexplic- 
ine, al | ble. My suspense became intolerable; I expected the 
yants= | door to fly open every instant, and something hideous 
f whit} toenter. But what? Oh, what ? Three more steps, two 


1 


| more steps, one more step, the flappings were on the 


are et | landing, then they ceased and I heard only a soft, 
nd-tloo | stealthy, cat-like pattering that crept closer and closer 
der tt | my room. 7 


M ad pe pee my noon was on the.verge of bursting, 
aH were ‘ice,’ the door was slowly pushed 

mating sue ong, narrow, coffin-shaped object came 
“Yet too, Peg ly towards me. Sick with fear, 
advance ee to move my eyes, I watched its 
a Ae ee with a fresh thrill of astonishment 
Ock— from th vate the clock—the gigantic ebony 
UMerable ie a It was propelled along with 
89 a mammoth lack legs, closely resembling the 
4 aving m ou centipede, whilst attached to its face  . 
Minna ystically in the air were two enormous 
3 © Spectacle was so repulsive, so wholly 
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-ment of black-beetles had suddenly beeen tang | 


aloud laugh, and a figure dressed 1 
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suggestive of the nether regions, that Į ware 
a violent fit of shuddering, my skin itching Seized yy | 
Crawling up to the side of the bed, the clon hat back | 
as I peered down at it, I saw to my unmitigated 4 | 
that its glass face had been replaced by a w orty | 
tenance—that of a woman in a nun’s hea dgear e M | 
wide open and full of the most diabolical hatred | 
mouth drawn down, the lips dark and venomous | 
was a frightfully malicious and evil face, the Tei | 
woman possessed of a bestial, elementalish spirit, entie 
ly antagonistic to the human race. It remained by ny | 
side for some seconds, and then disappearing under tte | 
bed speedily began to rock it up and down. I could m | 
longer contain myself, and bursting the fetters that hal | 
hitherto held me spell-bound, I shouted for help at the | 
top of my voice. | 

“The bed was instantly still, and on my mothe | 
running into the room to enquire what had happened, | 
nothing was to be seen, the clock had vanished and w | 
could hear it ticking away as usual in its customary place i 
downstairs. Several days afterwards, as my mother Ws I 
ascending to her bedroom, she felt she was being i. | 
ed, but on turning quickly round saw no one. Al 


rust: 
minutes later, being then in her room, she bette had 
e 


protruding from under the drapery. Terr 1 
wits, she recoiled, and in doing so trip : 
could only describe as a ‘quivering box ; hoe | h 


to the ground with a bump, upon wt 
ike 
se 
nd b 
its head over the far side of the bed 4 E 
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Ip | 
; i P at her. It was then I arrived on the scene, 
a { the manifestations promptly ceased. 
Yh | "f «ye should have left the house there and then 
ed an | „j we not been bound by an agreement which we 
hort | eoaldn’t afford to get cancelled. But we were so frighten- 


enn | that we always kept together, not daring to venture 
heyy | gaywhere alone, and keeping a strong light burning in 
red, the | gur room, from dusk to sunrise. 
us, j | “For some days we were left undisturbed, and we 
Ace la | were beginning to congratulate ourselves that the ghosts 
tad gone for good, when there was a grim recurrence 
of the hauntings. It was during the afternoon, about 
ler the | twilight; my mother was ill in bed at the time with a 
uld ny | tad sick headache, to which she was subject, and I was 
at had | sitting by her side knitting, when we were almost start- 
) at the | bd out of our senses by a terrific crash, just as if every 
| om of crockery on the dresser had been dashed to 


motte ff pieces on the stone floor. My mother clapped her 


opens | tands to her head in great agony, and moaned out: ‘Oh 
and wë | tear! oh dear! what can have happened! Those wretch- 
vi j ed women have done something terrible; they will cost 
ia a. fortune ; do go and ask them what it is.’ 
ater | Pe anything about ghosts just then I 
ant | DA re Ae was in darkness and absolutely 
nat bad | there A A ing this was very queer I called out— 
| then Pike aly: I called again, still no answer; and 
a tection of iit Stray current of air blowing from the 
| i © back door leading into the Rue Gabrielle, 
shut it. This done, I hastened to the 


aig a glancing fearfully at the dresser, saw by 
the firelight 
* artic] 


es : : 
coun were all in their customary places and 
te no signs of any débris. Much puzzled, 


entire yj 
by ny | 


that the cups, saucers, platesand . 
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I was about to retrace my steps, when Į 1 
thing moving in the farthest corner, ang oe a | 
was the Persian cat, an unusually large Inking i 


a ani i 
vanced to stroke it. Judge then of my hom lat 
instead of the cat a tall, hideous figure, black a a | 

hy e, i 


sprang up from the floor, and with a dreadful gu 
glided swiftly towards me. ety | 
“T have vivid recollections that it shot out a pair of | 
long, spidery arms with cruel, crooked fingers, and that 
the gleaming face that was thrust into mine was that af { 
the nun’s in the clock; more I cannot say, for byables. 
ed act of Providence I fainted. The servants, who hal | 
gone to the post, arrived at this juncture, andon ny a 
recovery I found them bending anxiously over me, They | 
had seen nothing, only heard the sound of some hari | 
substance rattling up the stairs, and the loud flap ofa | 
door. I looked at the clock as I passed it on my wayt | 
my mother’s room, and as I did so—it laughed! 
“The following day the cook came to us with will | 
eyes and white face; we could see she had met witha i 
severe shock. She tried to speak coherently, but broke t 
down, and it was some minutes before she could i | 
herself understood. We then gathered that what d 
happened was something like this: the cook and e i 
maid had been sitting sewing by the kitchen fite, K " 
had gradually burnt low, when they were my i 
at hearing a clock begin to strike from close mo i 
They instantly glanced around, but saw oe |! 
the reflection of the fire-flames on the wa g it 
Thinking this was extremely odd, but Se Mo 
to their imagination, they resumed the! í e ed 
disturbed again by a very violent ticking T j 
apparently from immediately above their he 
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| e aa looked up and there was a grandfather clock 
i. J horizontally above them, in mid-air, but in 
it} „spende f the glass face was a head, the distorted 
laf the place 2 a woman’s head, black and ghastly. The 
| aa was particularly discernible, every line 
Bane nt standing out with damning clearness, a 
Er i! : mouth with uneven, yellow teeth and thin lips, 
f ies nose with gaping, cavernous nostrils, large 
= drooping ears, matted hair and obliquely set eyes—green 
| ad devilish. Anything more truly Satanic could hard- 
ly have been conceived. It hovered overhead for fully 
| aminute, and then with a piercing screech and loud 
| vibration of the pendulum, slowly descended. 
_ “Going on the Napoleonic maxim of ‘Sauve qui 
EZA the cook had then taken to her heels, trusting 
| that the housemaid would do the same. 
| “This we found had not been the case; for on 
| tering the kitchen in a body, we discovered the 
ill | unfortunate German extended at full length on the stone 
fags in a dead faint. She and the cook both gave a 


Week's notice next morning. Before they went I had 
‘nother experience. 
] a morning, when I was in the dining-room, 
TA ee mother to come to breakfast, I heard a 
E little e on the carpet, and making sure it was 
hi 7 nee Tommy,’ I snapped my fingers, calling 
1 orders ay as the noise did not cease I peremp- 
“few an im to be quiet, The scratching continued, 
1 | he ry, and turning sharply in the direction of 
‘tation Bey cred to my astonishment that a violent 
ated 4 T D place underneath the carpet, which 
ubjected to very powerful gusts of wind. 


fasci 
ated 
® remove my eyes from so peculiar a 


z 
E Sh 2 
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phenomenon, the day being particularly 


Ca ni 
gazing at it in open-mouthed wonder, ang a ly) 
the carpet suddenly opened and a strange, ao g 
slowly began to rise. r tti q 


* Overwhelmed with terror and unable 
hand or foot, or even to articulate a syllable, 
strained to sit there in deadliest anticipation, vy | 
more and more of the object came into view. twa} 
the same horrible figure that had persecuted ys lala | | 
the phantasm I had encountered in the kitchen, thy | | 
phantasm that lived in the clock. 

“The entrance of my mother, who came bustling | 
in to breakfast, saved me from fainting ; had she been, | 
second later I should have succumbed. | 

“The phenomenon disappeared. | 

“My nerves were so shattered by this last mati } 
festation that my mother decided to give up the hos 
and we took our departure on the very morningtle | 
servants left, the clock, as we thought, bidding us fare | 
well with a few extra loud ticks. 

“We tried to find out the history of the house t 
could only discover on very flimsy authority Le 
Madame Gotilde, who was suspected of 
husband and children, had once lived there. 
psychic connection there could be between her E 


us. 
clock is difficult to say ae you can tel 
* 


to Tho Ve, ea 
I was ton | 


¥ 
* * 


The lady finished her fie: here, addit 
“We have just received a note from t there "a 
the house, expressing utter ignorance 4° tot 
a grandfather clock there at all. 
“©Ts not mine,’ he writes; “i 
I let you the house, it’s not there now- 
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‘ng. Did you ever hear anything so remark- 
O'Donnell ? What can you make of it?” 
P mniidly, very little—very little indeed beyond this, 
o clock was merely a type of Vice Elemental, 
d to the house by the vicious lives of former 
It was quite possible that the present owner 
“iti | tad not seen it; it is not everyone that possesses the 
| psychic faculty, and furthermore the hauntings may 
| only have been periodical ! 


| that th 


Elliott O’Donnell 


l appear a story from the pen of 


entitled ‘In the Wood. whi 3 
rehistoric Ghost ED.) codi which will be 
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since by stating the facts in :language I shal 


highly praised. Often have I be 


that was in him.” 


ANTISTAR 


OR THE THEO-SOPHIST 


(With Apologies to Plato and Socrates) 


By CHARLES LAZENBY, F.T.S. 


ne WV ELE met, my friend Inestor; whither Eo 
hurry so quickly this fair morning?” | i 
“ Ah, Pulchritude, I am glad to see you. Thun | 
to write upon my tablets a discussion I have just heal |’ 
between Antistar and the wise Socrates.” t 
“ By the Gods, that must have been well worth it} 
hearing, Inestor. May I not accompany you while yo!) 
go over the arguments and thus keep them cleariny 
mind ?” 


“Nothing could give me greater pleasure, ja 


[serve 


; „itl t 
impress them more clearly on my memory © i 
you o 

. the 


because in some quarters, Pulchritude, Yi 
upon as a particular friend of Antistat, it vaa 
more pleasant to me to describe what took pee f 
us sit on the bench in the park while I talk a, 
“Surely Antistar is a friend of mine 


noth 
whose zeal and enthusiasm for the truth © 
en. inoa st Ai 
Talea 
nobler efforts. I hope he put before Soc e 
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| 9 

i «Yo 
a jchritude, i 
yify and exP 
darty Antistar an 


shall hear the matter from the beginning, 
u and then you will understand my desire to 
ess what I had heard. 
d myself were talking idly over a 
we had heard together last Thursday, when 
tes joined us and with his usual abruptness began 
Socrate tion Antistar regarding the Association of Theo- 
| Pits of which he and yourself, I understand, are 


cA 


| jecture 


poth active members.” a 
« Antistar,” said Socrates, “ will you tell me simply 
| md clearly what the purpose and aim of the Association 
| of Theosophists really is? I hear so many contradictory 
satements that I am bewildered, and since my whole 
| life is passed in striving to acquire knowledge, this dis- 
tresses me. I listened last night as you lectured in the 
Theosophical hall, and I must confess that I could not 
| understand what you they said in the light of previous 
| lectures I have heard from you.” 
“My dear Socrates, our Society is built upon the 
trmest foundation. Our motto is the key to our think- 
pets) You know it. ‘There is no religion higher 
f than truth” 
i ¥ a Antistar, I know the motto well, and indeed 
a. gnt be the motto of my own life, since I-hold to it 
7 ompletely. But what I wish you to tell me is more 
_dractical workings of the Association.” 
N Socrates, you should be a member of the 
tis a e you have the right attitude of mind. 
ition, or to give a free platform for all honest 
‘bens T any and all subjects. There is no creed or 
. > can be imposed upon any member except 
“aself with hi a 
8 it Als own knowledge and intuitio 
i ere is no distinction in the Society 
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between those of one faith and those of cae 
make no distinctions of caste, or creed, 
sex, or race. So long as. a man has tole 
views of his fellows, and recognises th 
race is united in the Great Life, as one B 
is welcome to join and express his opinions.” 

“ Most beautiful and wonderful. 4; is reall 
to hear there is such a Society, and I amm 
apply for membership. Do you mean to oat 
would be tolerant even to the intolerant?” 

“Oh yes, Socrates, we have many had 
people in the Society, and we welcome them as fellon | 
and brothers; we have some twenty-three thousu.| 
fellows in our association at present.” 

“Most truly astounding. I did not know the} 
were so many in the whole human race who wer í 
tolerant to the opinions of others.” | 

“Oh, you mistake me, Socrates. I did not say tter | 
were that number who were completely tolerant totte | 
views of others, but they are members of the Su 
pledged to that ideal, even if they do not live up to A l 

“Ah, I see. How many are there then, oft | 
twenty-three thousand, who are tolerant?” | 

“ That, Socrates, would be hard to say; and inot | 
i igest 0] 

that the ideal may be preserved, the w! | 
association shake the Society from time to time 4 
principle. Those who are true to the ideal “on é 
those who are true to some particular ideal, bu out a a 
great one of Universal Brotherhood, are ae i 

“Well, at the present time what nu™ a 
estimate to be tolerant ? ” seer 

“Tt is totally impossible for me to Say; ; 

“ A thousand perhaps ? ” 


or c ol A A 
TANCE for 

at the Whi | 
Totherhoo dy by | 


Yaj | 
hat yo | 


| 
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Jg i 4913 : | 
| «no, Socrates, I do not believe ‘one thousand 
TW ’ re truly tolerant to the views of their. 


} r 
lour y f gembers „ê 


i 33 
forth, | comrades: ; i i 
: E com You surprise me, Antistar, and yet I perceive 
J 


hood by | phat the Society is healthy if only a few are tolerant in 
J a whole world. I think I have heard that one of your 

lly apy | seachers said that if only three members in the race 
noved fy | were imbued with this spirit of complete toleration and 
that yy | were members of the Theosophical Society at the end 
! ft this century, they would form the nucleus aimed at, 

ihe Society would have succeeded, and He whom you 


tolerant 
s felon] call K. H. would have been justified in projecting the 


housad | organisation ? ” 
“By my word, Socrates, you seem to have a very 
w there | ear grasp of the subject. Yes, that statement was 
ho wee | made by one of our early teachers whom we all revere.” 
_ “Well then, Antistar, let me come to a more per- 
ay thee | sonal question. Do you believe yourself to be one of 
nt tol} the nucleus and to be helping on that ideal of complete 


i Brotherhood which is signified by the word Universal?” 

Hie, Paces, I do; I have worked for years to 
la E ociety impersonal and free from any creeds 

| ta the a beyond the one essential belief in a plan 

| œ versal Brotherhood of man.” 

ia a me this is a new element you have 

sf testion a © our discussion, and I feel that I must 
Ajeet 9» rather more closely. I hope you do not 


7 ¢ Not E 
what | in the least, Socrates, but I see nothing new 
cy ave just Said.” 


„ “thaps : 
ia PS I misunderstood you. It was more a 


OY Yoy ae Voice that I referred to. Will you tell me 
Worked to keep this ideal in the Society ? ” 
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5 By writing and lecturing and spreading uf 
as I see it.” 8 the tug J 
“And of course, Antistar, by giving 3 


ie 


complete tolerance to the opinions of al] othe le al] for 
would allow Buddhists to express their a TS. Yq} hin 
you not?” Ws, Wad 1 


“ Assuredly, Socrates.” | 


“Or Brahmanas, or Confucians, or Taig | peli 
Muhammadans, or Christians, or Z ae 
2 > OLOastrians, q | 
Gnostics ?” | 
“ Most assuredly, Socrates, I should allow these ag nun 
all others to state their beliefs and opinions.” f 
“By the High Gods, Antistar, you fill me val pat 
admiration. Would you also allow Pagans and Jem} the 


and Shaivites and worshippers of Isis, and Priapus, ai | 
Bacchus to speak and defend their ideals ?” 
“ Most certainly, Socrates, I would uphold the tre | 
dom of any of these. In fact the last shaking inte f | 
Society turned on the attitude of certain membesi f 
ideals in relation to the procreative functions; and site | 
in this field there is a great divergence of ideals, many Y 
of my friends could not support the Universal notea 3 
so resigned, but I saw clearly that the nucleus : i ; 
versal Brotherhood could be found only by givne 
right of free speaking and teaching to all membe 
so I stayed in the association and am prou i 
so clearly.” 
“You are a most delightful and ie 
Antistar, and you fill me with a desire to eis 4 
Now among the Christians. Would w os! 
Anglican to become a member and stale a D 
“ Of course, Socrates, I would most 8% Ca 


j an VA 
“ Or a Methodist, or Baptist, ot Rom g 


admirable a 2 
| te lua 
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Jy | 1013 à 
| ej 9 T.. indeed, Socrates. If any of these wished to 
he ty | Ta willing to pledge himself to toleration 
r | o peliefs of his fellow men, I should welcome 
e a p fot € 7 3 
ES. Yl jim with great JOY: Spirituali 
a ‘| «Suppose 2 Calvinist or Spiritualist or Seventh Day 
E pdventist, or some of the less known but very earnest 


| believers in a definite creed sought admission ? ” 
E “Tt makes no difference, I would welcome them all.” 


Oists, oy ; a 
ians, «Would you admit one or more of them ? 

«Socrates, you make me laugh. I would admit any 
heseat | number of them on that one condition.” 

“But suppose, Antistar, that certain members of a 
ne wip | particular sect became powerful and began to speak in 
nd Jens | the Theosophical Society regarding their beliefs ? ” 
puai} “They have a right to speak their beliefs, no matter 

} how high they stand. Members of the Society are not 
the fre. f asked to believe anything unless they see truth in that 
ginte | particular form. Then they must believe, because that 
mbes} isthe form truth takes for them.” 


nds} =“ All this I thought to be true some time ago, and 


Js, manj } tave loved the work of your association, but last night 
note | were speaking very strongly against a certain sect 
a ee ae members are being protected in their beliefs by 
ving è . President, Should the President of the Society 


er) U protect the 
at EY E tect the freedom 
o E 
edom of Sev 
n certain 
vf to that 


freedom of all, or should she only pro- 
of those whose opinions are established? 
ave just said you would protect the 
enth Day Adventists for example, and 
Matters the creed of this new sect is 
of the Seventh Day Adventists.” 

crates, the President herself appears to 


eir belief a . : a 5 
N movement » nd carries many with her in this 


a R 
hare į en 
n 
v th 
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other group of beliefs in the Society.” should 
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“ Ah, I see, Antistar, you would ie Joy | 
without opinions of his or her own ee Preside | 
position entirely from the other members 27. fer | jp th 
“ No, Socrates, that is not what I 
put a new light on the subject, I must ¢ 
“You mean, Antistar, that you would 
objection to the President believing what have wy 
but you do object to her believing and stat; OU belie, 
nd stating that wh: 
you do not believe.” which | 
“I am ashamed to say that that is What I have hes, | 
doing. I see now, Socrates, that in a matter of Ke i agum 
some members in a Universal Brotherhood are boundty | Antist 
disagree with any opinion expressed by onein authority” | aspon 
“I do not wish to mock you, Antistar, but lni | 
night you appeared to have lost this broad tolerance, and | 
to be hard and almost bigoted against this new sect and | 
their beliefs. I have heard that no officer of the parent | 
Society can show special favouritism to any sect, creel | 
or group in the Society, but must protect them al | 
impartially. Has the President of your Society do f 
this?” Í 


desire ; but 


onfess,” You f 


“You have bewildered me, Socrates, via 4 In 
. . i ; 4 j 
questioning, even more than you say Í bewildered nf 


I cannot say that the President has ever committed a 
Society to any belief, nor, when I think coldly up 

matter, has she ever done more than protect the y 
of a newly formed group. I shall drop the nar i fat 
star,’ which I have taken as you know only 12 gal | ex 
three years, but I certainly shall not take wi oa 
with them in their beliefs any more than 


“My dear Antistar, the last thing a 
from one who had thrown aside trammi 
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| scoeptation of any creed. I have questioned you 


a | ae way only because I wished to have my mind 

ent | F clear on these points, and I thank you for your \ 
| 2 ” 

t yoy | good nature 


“Thus, Pulchritude, Antistar has lost his name 
| aad Socrates, though not of your Society, has shown . 
ee knowledge of it, and from his arguments, which 
ish | Aatistar admits to be true, I am determined + 


; a» 3 aes 
| admission to 1t. 


heen | “Iam glad, Inestor, that you have heard this 
elei j argument. I have agreed with Socrates and loved | 
nd fy | Antistar in your presentation. I shall be glad to become 
ity” | asponsor for you. Farewell.” l 
lat | 
and | Charles Lazenby 
and | 
rent | j 
reed, TENNE | 
al f i 
done 

‘NOTE 


| In the B 
‘| resting maaan Sunday Post of January 26, 1913, an in- 


Dursued i i 
had, we 
te an the late Do eae University is indeed a step 
Begg” their Go ; *10dgson’s frien 
“Sive m mrade in associati i i 
ement in Edusa o o ciating him with such a 
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THE ALTAR HIGH 
By WELLER VAN Hook, M.D, F.T S 


[5 dear child, you were a little boy who was tof 
‘great Initiate, who in other lives before had tea 
and would become a Master in the life-time vi H | Alta 
just begun, how do you think you would feel if you vent he se 
brought into the great cathedral where your oar 


worshipped, and there attended Mass and saw ty te | 
majesty of the High Altar of God? At the end ofthe) sits, 
long and lofty church it stands. How exquisitelytk| dowr 


vaults and pointed arches far above, where the tl] 
. . . ei 
traceries in stone meet together like giant finger-tipst _fathe 


huge old trees in forest glades. The worshippers | Whos 
all about, absorbed in sweet devotion. In the chap | 
sath a Tays | 


at the sides, women kneel, and pray, and tell theirt a 
beads, their very souls mingling with the holy sti f 
of the incense-burdened air. Here nobles and the 7 q 
liest ploughmen touch elbows, side by side. F 5 
How stirs the soul of that small boy! How a k 
tiny child-frame bear the strain of the oceans . 
his heart? These men and women abou ate 
they? Like a trumpet-call the sound: 3 Heis! 
Children of the King! And the caidas 
Leader and their Saviour!” 
See how stands the Altar, so bi 
Somehow its builder has made it 118° 


gh and 927 
to a 0 
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| 913 


nd platforms; by lofty candelabra and their 
steps 4 columns and the statues they support, and 
-oat cross above and the high-poised portrait of 


Now: comes an Altar-boy, white-clad, bearing a 
‘aff with a tiny taper at its topmost point. At 
p” Mend the candle-wicks are touched with fire— 
| a 1l, tall candles, so wonderful in their ordered ranks 
owl es for each new ceremonial. And like a star 
senon | each begins to twinkle and to blaze, and soon the whole 
you hal) Altar is aflame with lights, and its darker parts can now 
uWer| he seen in splendour all renewed. 
paras} Ah, where now is the gentle Christ-boy viewing 
the holy scene? There by his tender mother’s side he 
sits, in body, but his overpowering Spirit has borne 
elyt} down, a mighty Angel, and has almost wholly swept 
agh | the outer consciousness away. He is at one with God 
| ad with His Brother of the Sacrifice, with Them who 
| father all religions, and this one called that of Christ, in 
| ‘hose sweet spell of worshipping he now sits enthralled. 
| Now to him'the Altar is the eastern sky with sun- 
j VE shooting zenithward, and the candles are the gentle 
| Hiendly stars that seem to. beckon children, like the 
| Aing, from our life out into other worlds. 
Fis ee cal the child to earth again when the priest 
i i. the Host, and when, the service done, the 
1 the me begin to glide away? It is the mother— 
Wine ș fa rooding thing that flutters all about in her 
i oäcitude, Back from the view of God in stars 


‘l va k ) 

“See ulted firmament come the eyes of Christ, and 

od in tho 
ary’s na 

© Mad 
n 


me is said, and all mothers then be- 
nnas, and each child of all the world of 


Se Mother-eyes—the eyes men love _- 
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men may see God in his mother’s eyes! W my 
it be if the Christ-child and the Motk hat yy | 
in hand, wrapped in the solemn spell er al 
shippers went forth, and only here g Wor | 
heart-sick or exalted one stayed 
worshipping ? Gone is the celebrant, Sone the che | 
the acolytes. The stars, which are the cana chog | 
are quenching, one by one, in twili ght darknes | 
again the Altar passes to its little rest-periog nil 
Temple walls scarcely are echoing any sounds, Whey | 
are the throngs of Angels that, just a little while a 
hovered in the sky above? Over the cathedral, tous | 


> Until the 
nd there 
> World-forgeting 


Lag l 


ing the fleecy clouds, still shimmer in the astral li | trans 
the huge thought-structures of the music and the ritua | "ter 
and in their midst blaze out the Resurrection-Crossat | PUP 
the golden Grail-cup. And the Angels, messengest | Me 
God, are gone, save just a few, and they are sà | "e 
wondrous brilliant ones, who from their flaming aur | th 
ever are in joy renewing the beams of gold-light anid | a 
azure and of rose that it is their sacred, happy as a 
to shed down in guardianship upon the Christ-child! ou 


And now, again, for a moment, he is goned f 
gether from this world, the tiny body dreaming e I 
the mother’s side. May we wonder where he sg 
what communion or in what realm of c 

Now earthly duty calls once more 
recalled, the lady and the little boy, a 
happy hand with each, walk dream-wise 


Weller va" Hook | 


\ 
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Betti | WISIBLE HELPERS AND OUR SOUL-CULTURE 


e choi iJ 


flames | By A THEOSOPHIST 

SS, and | 

ei 1 

Where \ Sry ne ome 
ago ON of the greatest difficulties a student of Divine 
touch Life has to face sooner or later, is the gradual 
al ih tansmuting of the many affectionate ties and ordinary 
rit, | interests of daily companionships into the one supreme 


purpose of the Master’s service. The more unselfish 
gers | the student’s life may previously have been, and the 
esh | mre whole-hearted the devotion habitually displayed 
g aurs | ithe service of others, the more those others naturally 
andi | suffer in the inevitable discovery that in some way 
snie | ey are no longer quite the same supreme centre 
iid!) mi which this unselfish service once was wont to 
F aan Until the student attains to the stage when 
glk tehly nea and love surge through the soul, 
Tn aa fee all karmic _ties with the pure 
At ahi ther | e Self ; until the Unity which is proper to 
f who cite eee be poured into the hearts of those 
March ata healing palm, by those whose forward 
iner and i e suffering ; one continuous rending of the 
Fo a foundations, upon which the old-estab- 

: E affection were built, takes place in the 
‘Mos conn This must inevitably be so, for 
E ommur: onds of family life and the sweet and 
= mon between one member and another, 


oss alt 


i, 0 
NI live of 


E 
Re 
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spring fundamentally from a commy | sols 
and ideals rather than from an outward ial | pii 
interests on the physical plane. OA a Identity, | 
to take place in the former, the latter, set Ee begh f 
tenderest care and utmost patience, ca = i 
savour and become little more than empty husk 
Upon the student this cleavage js twolt a 
effects. First, there is the acute distress haan is | 
heart experiences when it becomes the n a 


nity of aspir 


los te f 


ir ne i ith 
of the position.: From the very moment the a wit 


student of divine Life seeks to live up to ideals differing | life? 
from those which inspire the lives of his intima, | 
circle, all the old sweet sympathy-and encouragement ; 
he was wont to lean upon are, by the nature of the cas | 
cut right out of his life. | 
When the time came for my immersion in an el 
mentary degree of this stage of “treading the wim | 
press alone,” I was in addition continually overwhelm | 
by doubt as to whether I were not merely chasing! | 
chimera. Again and again I asked myself the questi 
Had these years of effort resulted in the transformatu f 
of soul and body into a truer expression of t A 
Self, or was I perhaps practising 4 subtle “a d 
selfishness and hopelessly deceiving myself > 
could tell me? Did I turn to others for anai 
my query, I knew that those who could under ol 
sympathise with my high aims were too little ie | 
with my outward life for their opinions ig 
Again, if I turned to those who had an gestion * 
ledge of my daily circumstances, the “aa dct 
have little or no meaning for them. E jio" ; | 
that a certain weariness of the New-Tho ; 
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IN 
WE 


atter I began to feel was leading me ever and 
the same beautiful track) might prove to 

aj the first note of the passing of all my high 
te just n Was I after all to discover that others 
ai A their opinion that I was but the victim 
| were Be craze? Or, dared I hope that this present 
| of a A might prove, as on previous occasions, to be 
nA precursor to the coming of a new inspiration, 
; Bit ] might have the high privilege of sharing 
vith those awakening souls who had already begun 
ean upon me for guidance in the deep things of 


| pich ! 
k r round 


to | 
| life? 
Undoubtedly all these questions were ‘writ’ un- 
| usually ‘large’ in my mind at this particular time, for 
the anniversary of my birth was at hand, on which day 
| it was my custom to review the past year’s progress, 
and to select some definite ideal as an inspiration for 
ihe coming year’s attainment. 
helm! | Tt must have been in the small hours of the 
asing! | moming one day very early in the New Year, when I 
| happened to be sufficiently awake to notice, first, that a 
j ee full moön was brilliantly lighting up my room, 
l i z ae that once again all sense of weight had 
tition. being quite left my body. This state of 
| when aa was succeeded by one of intense pleasure, 
ie ee myselt at the door and ringing the bell 
| be he ; eae nioned little house which I knew to 
bt | thing the cottage " where my grandmother used to live. 
| l entiero me one of a very large family of children, 
aily ae extent from the turmoil and noise of 
my pie mes, so that the weeks spent alone 
Bee most of t eon her pretty little home contain- 
i appiest memories of my very early 
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he Present o 
the house ¢ 
evive oldm 
she ushered 
e this room, 


nj na 

. 0, pi | 
multum M an fy 
u have ™ i= 


childhood. The door was opened 
l a Neat maid | 
ived there wi! 
if she would allow me to look over 
O Teng, | 
the drawing-room. To my surpris oe 
Whichiy | 
: ecome, | 
Spacious apartment of really beautiful pro a 
ough th the | 
lofty and richly-ornamented ceiling to the floor. Beaut | 
, air of wealth and refinement, while the whole arrange} 
to the opening door and perceived that the chatelainet | 
df 
welcomed me affectionately as usual, and we commet 
ini d already obse! ‘ 
hall, and dining-room that I had a 
exclaimed. “I cannot understand how Y° when # fi tea 
“I am glad you are pleased,’ 


whom I explained that I had once 
tiny child, and had now called to ask t When | 
Cuai ai 
my acquaintance with it and also tor 
With a gesture of gracious assent Emori | 
me inh | 
ibe ge gays was pees speaking nothing more tha | «tua 
the tiniest of boudoirs, seemed now to have b a 
] a : porti ; 
Sunshine and air poured in abundantly thr MM \ hhe 
large wide-open windows which reached from tef {lop 
5 i | were 
ful pictures hung upon the white walls, rose-colour | 
hangings and upholstered furniture gave an unmistakath | 
ment of the room impressed me with a sense of reposeatl | 
comfort. Utterly amazed at so radical a change, | tun] 
that moment entering the room was none other E 
my faceless companion and guide of other dreams. Se | 
E i only to discote | 
an inspection of the rest of the cottage, set k 
the same extraordinary transformation in the dane 
the drawing-room. 
“This is indeed a case of 
i : Ras e 
such immense alterations inside the hous 
outside dimensions are unaltered.’ 
“Come with me into the garden an 
improvements.” 


hos 
é replied my gue 


d see 
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Fi garden, in the old days as small as it was 
ful, 1 now saw with pleasure was still crowded 
| bea 7 same fragrant white lilies, primroses, and 
with uckles as of yore, but once again the dimensions 
whe ar den were magnified out of all recognition. 

| Deeply puzzled as to how this had been accomplished 
; a the crowded suburb in which ‘The Cottage’ was 
a| situated, I followed my hostess into the stables. Here, 
wo, the walls, woodwork, floors and fittings, were all of 
| the very latest approved models. Opening the door of 
| the loose-box, my companion showed me a horse en- 
gi yeloped in heavy clothing from head to foot; even its legs 
‘| were swathed in bandages. Looking at it in amaze- 
a : me I saw that the poor thing was on the point of 
E a as it tottered and swayed to and fro on its feeble 
nose aul | 
| turned 
lainedt 


cann 


“Why,” I exclaimed, “ your horse is ill, very ill; 
wmething ought to be done for it!” 
ae - o to be da ’ was the reply; “we 
ae a a ae it is dying. Later I found that 
' i er the sign Sagittarius. 
E i eel to stay and help the poor beast, but 
oo ‘ a ae 1t was well cared-for, and sign- 
the ace Ee er up the narrow steep ladder into 
Paot filled Se n reaching what should have been 
| [sa nA a corn and hay, I emerged through the 
| ie e floor into a beautiful vinery, filled 
ay all = a large crop of beautiful grapes, 
ty gh oioi moe of which were colouring well, 
‘ em were barely ripe. 
Te bunch ont my hostess reaching up and cutting a 
a smaller one pendent from it, “ these 


em, for they are all now yours.” 


ee, 
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Expressing my grateful thanks, a 
luscious fruit as for her extreme kinine a 
me over her house and garden, I ae si 
As the door closed behind me, I again bec er faren | 
the silvery moonlight flooding my own F aware 
addition, of an ineffable peace and conten ada 
-my whole being. Pervadiy | 

Passing the whole dream, so full of Vivid det 
careful review, I felt puzzled to know What lesson, | 
learn from it. I finally concluded that my hindu 
wise guide, whoever she might be, was apparentia 
the helm of my ship, and that my share in the shi | body 
progress must consists in doing my utmost fully if 
respond to all opportunities that might come. Judging | “an 
from the bunches of grapes I had just received, o| "he 
which my hand still felt the ripeness as of som} 
material thing, I was sure I should not have longi | thous 
wait. | brce 


ally | 


heartfelt joy that fresh inspiration 


p ich, ¥ 
promised to me by the gift of grapes, and which, ¥ 


Great Price ”. A Theost? ist 
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REVIEWS 


| vibration and Life, by D. T. Smith, M. D. (Richard 
| ¢, Badger, Gorham Press, Boston, U.S. A. $ 1. 50 Price.) 


cindaj\ The author sets forth the theory that certain “refined 
entlyg J elementary corpuscles ” exist, which build up both mind and 

| body; the soul is the “active vital principle” producing a 
16 ship | nind and a body; it is a “ vital unit,” the vital force differing 
fully i | from the common force, and these vital units are formed from 
Judgug| “an unlimited store of this peculiar vital energy,” called else- 
ived, {| where ‘soul-stuff’. One is reminded of the Upanishat phrase 
| of millions of sparks proceeding from a single fire. “ All 
| organic forms, and all definite inorganic forms as well, are 
> long ty thought-forms.” Peculiar atoms exist, with which the vital 

a ia is connected, and the aggregate of these is the soul-stuff. 
isher] ey work on the “coarse atom” known to chemistry, and 


th . . . e)° z 
nai a are divided into positive and negative, or, as the author 
\ “lls them, male and female. 


of some 


n this- 

South T tions E a es memory, the persistence of groups of vibra- 

ed wih most Write neurons, is not clearly explained, and Dr. Smith 
th S as though he intended to signify persistence of a 


Ing, not, 
>» Merely of a latent power. If he means that a group 


f vibr 
h, whi 4 Bee ins me set up tends to repeat itself under a stimulus 
ale | Téht receiy at tọ which it originally responded, then his view 
afl | foup oul much support from Theosophical ideas. Such a 
peall be | shad exis not have persistence as a material thing, but it 


as aire z 
Speaks o X potentiality capable of perpetual evocation. 
as caged in the neurons ”—an unhappy 


m Sos 5 
: Sans that a votentiality of reproducing the group 


ains 

Dr S o 

ep it’s 

S FRN of vital units does not lead him toa 
ence of a conscious individuality through 


e 

Ton, 
ec Sv CREE 

18 ontrary it is infinitely improbable ” that the 
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same elements should regather to form a new : 
this would be necessary for the Preservation at indivi 

Dr. Smith, however, does not regret this me 
rather pleased with the idea that, as indi a 
no past, and shall have no future. 

The book is, as a whole, suggestive } 
suggestiveness leads us to recommend it, 
perchance improve on the theories offe 
disappointment caused by the author, 


= A.B, 


The Mystery Woman, by Mrs. Ca i l 
& Co., London. Price 6s.) mpbell Praed. (Cass 
Novels on occult subjects are many, but those writtenby f 
competent students are but few. Mrs. Campbell Praed isvel | 
versed in Theosophic and psychic lore, and her stories at | 
generally well worked out from the point of view of the Ths | 
sophist. In this new novel clairvoyance is the undercunsi | 
that runs through the story, though the love-thread is equily | 
strong and may afford greater excitement to some readers, Tl ? 
Sixth Sense Society people and their doings will be fool f 
specially interesting by members of the Theosophical Society | 
As a story the novel cannot be placed among the best of its kid | 
and Mrs. Praed has certainly produced better workin the pt i 
It is very pleasantly written, however, and we recommend E 
to our readers. 3 P, W. Pa 


dug | jti 
mo A] 
“IS; and seg | 
Viduals we ml 
, have ky 
ut disappoin i | 
ting. 4.) 
and the student ‘| 
red, and go avoid i | 


GAMY chi 


Radical Views about the New Testament, by Dr. y MAJ a 


den Bergh van Eysinga, translated by S.B. Slac 
(Watts & Co., London. Price 2s. net.) ictal 
It would need an expert scholar of biblical ae 
quately to review this book, written by a learned Be a 
The translation of this volume must needs be of P k 
it brings within the reach of many the fruits of E nus 
by putting it into a language known to 4 grea 
persons than is the author’s mother-tongue. tjonalist pe 
This translation is “issued for the 1 
Association,” and its aim is frankly directed 
logy of Liberal Christianity ”. We suppose 
janity is completely ruled out of court. 


y 
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re laid its finger on the New Testament, and seeks 
| tjash hip to destroy it. If none of the books of this New 
Ory, iy ide written by those to whom they are ascribed, it 
emg hh festaren we should know it. If no miracles ever occurred, 
havet pay er get used to it. But the value of the New Testa- 
dwells in the spirit, and the “Sermon on the Mount,’ 

ting hy | pe * delivered by Jesus or not—no matter—will remain 
whethe e teaching of a spiritual man. The higher 


a ting 
“4 ia may take much from us, but they cannot destroy 
Ap | te “spirit which giveth life”. : 
2B | i 
2 (Casse | € f É 5 


History of Ancient Philosophy, by A. W. Benn. (Watts 
vrittenly f & Co., London. Price 1s. net.) 


a whi The author is to be congratulated on the amount of inform- 
He | ation he has condensed into this very interesting and able 

# | mecis of Greek philosophical thought. It covers the ground 
onal from the time of Thales of Miletus, the founder of Greek philo- 
fers Te | sphy, to the Neo-Platonists as represented by Plotinus. Nine 
here if ilustrations of representative Greek thinkers, including 
Sr | Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, a bibliography and an index are 
tisk | ‘omprised in a volume which is surely a marvel of cheapness. 


the pat f 5 As is perhaps to be expected in a work issued from the 
ment 4 ptt Press, more emphasis is laid upon the scientific, 
y j -iA er Aaa ethical aspects of Greek philosophy than on the 
ai be petal. Of Plotinus for example, it is noted: “ It 
| ERA be mistake to think of Plotinus as’solely or even 
A SS a z ic. The mystical portion of his writings covers 
| tierations ~ Compass ; nor does he ever employ mystical con- 
bans the instead of rational arguments.” It is however per- 
Puig ne rather than the quantity of thought which in 
fi est describes the thinker when summing up his 


lfe-Work ` 
bean fe hilosophy has, someone has rather happily said, 


toaa | 
f ‘tly mee and Mr. Benn notes the fact that the Greeks 
J to} erest ; this high intellectual curiosity. From wonder 


| Tilosophers ™ Science naturally follows, and so the early Greek 

d 899, a Srested themselves in theories of cosmology 
tations aig ane the Principle of evolution. “ For three 
Ding itself ; its first start Greek thought had been steadily 


into a Philosophy of evolution, with the promise 
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of fruitful direction to physical scienc 
ations could then be pushed.” As re 

elements were claimed respectively as the NER 
things. Thales saw it as water, Anaxim Prine 

z : enes clai 

tion for air, while Xenophanes of Colophon tage hat 
and Heracleitus of Ephesus, fire. Empedocle tw 
“ accepted the doctrine of metempsychosis ‘A fe of 
remembering that he himself had previously oad e 
girl, a bush and a bird”. He had also the insi t] 
“strife as a cosmic power, for it was through rena 
many come forth from the one,” and love as a unifying 2 th | 
while he describes the Supreme God “as a sacred E ! 
utterable mind, flashing through the whole world wine | 
thoughts”. Plato and Aristotle are, as befits their importing 
—for is not every man either born a Platonist or an Arise | ` 
lian ?—accorded a preferential spacial treatment of a chapte | 
each. Of Stoicism it is said that the three ideas distinctive | 


Xtent i 


Humanity. 
Within its self-impose:' limits this book can be heartily | 


philosophy really means) and especially to the many who | 
the perennial fascination of Grecian culture with its hid q 
thought. cal 


Ltd., London. Price 3s. 6d.) 


“The Folk Tale is essentially dramatic, an 
when it is written down,” writes the author 1m Ei Folk l 
which cannot be altogether true, for these drama gpiit 8 
have not lost their charm in print. The naive took 


Z the 
maintained, and for the student of Occultism tem 
dinary Mo 
ne ; : i ell tO) ial 
it is not without interest. Short stories, Y implicit 7 


setting, permeated by an atmosphere of De e supe 
mostly with what ordinary people woul si al 

this book of twenty-six such tales will ike Fai 
who are fond of the romantic. Folk ta e der revie™ 
have their peculiar charm, and the book u : 
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the reader, who wants to read it from beginning 
Beat a break. Perhaps this is due to the queer 
i those Good People of whom the book speaks 


B. P. W. 


of Men, Mind, and Morals, by Ernest Belford 


Problems Richards Ltd., London. Price 6s. net.) 


: | pax, (Grant 
‘These essays are written by a man in every way fitted to 
i discuss the many phases of evolution dealt with. Like W.T. 
ANd | chead, Belford Bax might be said to have set out in life with 
vith rapi $) the determination to make the public curse him, if it did not 
portae A Pess him, and, as with Stead, the public did both. He is not 
Arist | infrequently blessed with the curses of his friends and co- 
a hag workers in the Socialist cause, who writhe under his merciless 
inch and scathing criticisms while they revel in his luminous and 
Duty al uncompromising analyses. No better example of his methods 
an be found than his essay on Karl Kautsky’s work entitled 
artiy | Ursprung des Christentums which seeks to reduce Christian 
the wt | origins to solely economic causes. Of the doctrinaire Marxian 
‘whole! | this is characteristic. He cannot admit that social phenomena 
are subject in the least degree to any but economic causation, 
ad this attitude always arouses Bax’s ire. Accepting 
Kautsky’s conclusion that the historical Jesus was merely the 
a of a not very important attempt at insurrection, 
1 oh al and execution followed the suppression of the re- 
| a A arue that while other Messiahs left some impres- 
tity, « if peg” history, Jesus left none, he asks pertin- 
A character k © movement of J esus was ofa local and temporary 
itis ist eee did historical Chistianity arise out of it ?” On 
“| Dread of oe parts company with Kautsky, who attributes the 
Communistic movement almost entirely to its principle of 
Portant cone eae holding. As against this Bax urges two 
€ early ey eae (1) Is the assumed communism of 
ên conce dee ae demonstrable as an historical fact ? (2) 
Otely a Sas 1s fact, is it possible to regard it as even a 
it? D cause of the very far-reaching effects 
The $ RR queries are promptly answered in the 
sm w nuc goes on to point out that the so-called 
aS simply an exaggerated alms-giving called 


scribed 
tative, to 


nin; 
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forth by special circumstances and, furthe 

purse or bag was simply an early e a 

system, in which the parties concerned A 
1t 


have a common account during their trip, B Conver: 

Bax asks: “ Was the admittedly crude, . i ut lea 

sumption. . . alleged to have been practise d DOTA 
e 


a sufficiently distinctive and important 
‘have by itself attracted numbers to the 
acquired for Christianity the influence it 0 
promptly quotes Kautsky against himself. 

Kautsky, in answer to a theologian who 
munism was not included among the 
hurled against the Christian tee nor AA eS 
did not only not imply any reproach, but was actuali Am 
ated with many forms of contemporary organisation i | 
traditionally connected with the great names of Plato and Py i 
goras. Here the essayist chuckles audibly, for Kautsky, by ths | 
admission, obviously demolishes his own postulate that con | 
munism is the distinguishing characteristic or featured} 
Christianity. | 

As against Kautsky’s postulate, Bax argues: 


The determining factor in the evolution of Christianity was ik 
doctrine of the relation of the human soul to the central power oi th q 
universe....It was this mystical relation of the individual soul to God% 
in popular thought became regarded as a preternatural superman, on wha a 
the whole Christian theory turns. Kautsky, in his sacramental cent 
to the historical materialism of Marx, fails altogether to recogaist m N 


‘ a r = as; : ici t : 
importance of the introspective individualism and mysticism asa salien 
in human evolution. i 


$ 

Kautsky is further flagellated for ignoring the fiend 
Paul, and the essayist rightly compares suçh action | 
playing of Hamlet without the hero. 


Phenome 
church toh i 
btained 9» They i 
yi 


a 
Ron, , 


asserted that om, | 


«Modern Fen | 
h regard i a 
that womel | 


more privileged than men. He forgets, howeve? 
san way, that the only sane way to chang 
state of things would be to substitute for thos 
and responsibilities. r de 

Most of the more important essays Wie He 
exposition of Socialism, and that entitle f the #4 
Throne and the Altar’ comprises most © 
adduced. 
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following quotation gives a very fair indication of 
vaste and arguments : 
e 


tes tined to conquer and, in its conquest, it will assured]: 
socialism is des the Hearth, and the Altar, in the forms in which fice 
supersede e in history and survive at the present time. It will assuredly 
| ave € ste d of the narrow views on these subjects still largely obtaining, as 
pke an fitutions themselves as at present existing ; and in their place will 
af ihe insti ocial forms and other conceptions more consistent with the real- 
nes other, st ‘Freedom, Justice, and Brotherhood which is, after all, the 
jsation of t rd that Socialism unfolds before the eyes of men, and by virtue 


f eb pit makes appeal to their hearts. 
ro 


The essay on ‘Speculative Thought’ is a marvel of condens-. 
| ation and clarity of reasoning. 


Altogether it is a book worth reading. Sceptics, sick or 
yell, would read it with profit, and devotees reading it would 
xe and marvel at the spectacle of a man doing his own 
| thinking. 

H. R. G. 


eaul = Brotherhood. A. Series of Addresses by G. S. Arundale. 
(THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, Adyar, Madras, India. 
ya Price Ans. 10 or 10d. or 20c.) 
e | The Introduction to this attractive little book says that “a 
njn t | ; ge number of colleagues and pupils of Mr. Arundale were 
cogaise | “tous of making as permanent as they could the deep 
alien pt | eo which has gradually grown up between them and 
3 Bata ne ten years, 1903-1913, of his work in the Central 
a hig aoe ; S0 a group of friends who felt strongly the value 
| trample et bound themselves together to carry on by 
i hutherhond A the many virtues and qualities of true 
l George ic. 7 motto chosen embodied the two keynotes 
it) td was d, ale’s teachings, namely, love and service 
oe to love as follows: “ The ideal reward is an increased 
ion, oe to pam arate the mutually strong bonds of affect- 
Nd to ou alive the force and strength of his inspiration 
liye» mas up to the ideals that he had ever taught. “We 
the Brothes neu in a very happy phrase, “as members 
C tue tie bet sod, upon the plane of affection,” and that is 
“ter testimonnae him and his colleagues and pupils. What 
tal could any man wish from his pupils as a 
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result of his teachings than this spontaneoy w 
going of love and desire to serve humanity x nd bit 


serves to kindle in boys’ and men’s hearts th Urey alt 
service to their brothers, and love to al] must a Dure fire i 
very good, and who will be so mean as to ua © account. al 
worship? which in reality is a moon T at that ‘hoa 


pring to pert 
endeavour and uplifts and ennobles the whole life? Person | 


W. HK 


The People’s Books’ (T. C. and E.C 


nal 
Edinburgh. Price Ans. 6 or 6d. or 12c.) ack, London aj 


The Church of England, by the Rev. J. Hy 


Masterman. ward b, 


= F 
In its three chapters, closely packed with informati | ; 
this book provides : (1) a very muċh condensed summary. atthe 
history of the Church of England; (2) a description oth | i 
Church’s present status, its organisation, and its docta | 
position; and (3) an introduction to the questions of Chu | 
Reform (including the question of Disestablishment), ands |. 
consideration of future possibilities. It could not be expected | 
that any single portrait of this comprehensive institutin | 
should represent her as seen by all within her pale; yell | 
seems to us that Canon Masterman has succeeded in taking | 
very extensive view, and in giving in small compass a clit 
outline which will be generally recognised as a true one. f 


_ The Hope and Mission of the Free Churches, by ee 
Edward Shillito. | 


as representatives merely of what is w 
as chiefly remarkable for their abolition % © 
art, and for their dislike of Occultism and poetic 
symbology. This book brings out fairly clearly t 
essential thing about the Free Churches 1s tha Ei e 
against formalism they lay extreme emp har Sia e: 
side of Christianity as distinct from the form: 


$ We 
3 ; Bae ho enjoy 
conformists would define a Christian as one WETTER 
t 
ee inable 4 
1 This admirable and cheap popular Sane obtat 
SOPHICAL PUBLISHING House, Adyar, Madras, India. 
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ward B | 


Ary ofthe 
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doctrina! 


expectéd 


stitution | 


le; yeti 
) taking? 
35 a cleir 


[p base, 
| festations ora within the Church”. Indeed, the truth which 


tations O ; ee 
i m Theosophy derives its name—the possibility of man’s 
yi 


z ni 5 } 
q o any ignorant iconoclasm which may be laid to their 
0 


| word 


ii tions that they are 
 Nonderfy] value in 
trong point of distin 
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; erjences, not as one who belongs to a certain 
otal ex and the Free Churches owe their origin to, and 
gpisation i upon, what they regard as spontaneous mani- 


0 , 
se their fins Divine Spirit—what Mr. Shillito calls “seasons 


hurches represent (though they express it under 
f book and creed) is none other than that from 


tion of God. We ought, with this in view, to beable 


darge. The book is written in clear and spirited language, and 
ig an able introduction to its subject. It contains an historical 
ummary, interesting despite the extreme condensation; it 
provides an excellent sketch of the present political and 


| religious position occupied by the Free Churches; and, gazing 
ormat | 


ito the future, it gives glowing expression to the Non- 
wnformist hope. That hope, as voiced by Mr. Snillito, is one 


| with which we heartily concur—that the Free Churches may 


_ “bring their peculiar treasures of insight and experience into 
£ Church | 
t), ands | 


the Holy Federation of Churches, which will await the coming 
of the Kingdom of God ”. 


R. W. E. 
The Nature of Mathematics, by Philip E. B. Jourdain, M. A. 


This is no ordinary mathematical treatise, but a vivid 
‘picture of the science of mathematics itself. In a style 
si almost colloquial in its simplicity the author lays bare 
€ original relations of mathematical symbols to the condi- 
used to describe, and demonstrates their 
economy of mental energy. He makes a 
guishing between ‘mathematics,’ or the 
of arriving at truths, and ‘Mathematics,’ or the 


that 


ethod 


ate i 
tans s the truths themselves which do not change. His 
talment, ucid explanation is particularly noticeable in his 


6 but os every-day topics to illustrate fine shades of mean- 


Y letters oa that if a few geometrical figures referred to 

een stil] have found a place in print, the effect would 
i more complete. For all its brevity the book is 
mentary, including as it does a consideration 
al calculus. The historical aspect receives a 
€ntion, and it will interest Theosophists to read 


eini . 
initesim 
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JM t | 
that the Arabs derived their knowledge of den Uy 19! 
Hindis. Altogether this little manual is ais z ftom i ys 
way; and will doubtless come as a revelation to me ing Pe isi 
who may have hitherto regarded this subject a, Stuy | aul 
formidable. Yad | fo 
Co-operation, by Joseph Clayton. W. D.s, B. i 
The co-operative movement is regarded by thon | H 
this little book as “ one of the greatest accomplishments otf “i 
working-class in the nineteenth century,” and certain a a 
these days when the principle of democracy is being ena f fasci 
the balance, the subject is one which all who have the vela E 
of the people at heart should study. For clear, concise iin 
ation on the subject the general reader may well be ~ g 
mended to Mr. Clayton. He gives a short history otte | 
movement during the years that have elapsed since its inep | soph 
tion in 1821 and then outlines the work of the various ms hard 
important departments of its activity; its aims, moral al | truly 
economic, being defined by the way. A bibliography is giva | well 
at the end of the volume, and in the Introduction the autho ‘| quee 
enumerates some of the phases of his subject upon whith } tro 
he has been unable to touch—a very wise proceeding, asi | subje 
points the way to the reader in the direction of further stuly. 1 a 
A. de L. "na 
Navigation, by William Hall, R. N., B. A. | aa 
ate Ev 
Travellers voyaging by sea frequently express ona ks 
terest as to methods by which the master of the ship fin ail 


way from port to port. This little book gives je a 
general survey of the processes of navigation as W 
the voyager’s curiosity. It provides in easi 
language a brief description of the various 
tion. Though not sufficiently detailed to 
yachtsman, the book will give those who spen 
holidays by the seashore an additional pleasure ' 
sailors and ships. C. R.H 


d their si 
in 0 gê 


Cecil John Rhodes, by Ian D. Colvin. Sui aii 


The author of the interesting Romance E of o8 
here giving an excellent summary of the life- 4 
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uted greatly towards the building of British Africa. 


ai jas contrib temperament are what the Theosophists call 
shat Those Ray-people will find this booklet very interesting as 
- St | puling- the hidden powers of a great statesman as he 

alf folding rcomes difficulty after difficulty. The work 


ters and ove 


encoun building has its charms, and the story of such past 


il A 
B. í of oe instructive. The name of Cecil John Rhodes is and 
i p in a great name in the history of the Empire, and the 
thor of i ae not only of his work, splendid as it is, but also of the 
pigi BE ms elf, both in his public and private life, is full of 
at d on, and affords such inspiration that we would fain 3 
p i persuade every young man to read mo work. 
w 1 Friedrich Nietzsche, by M. A. Mugge. 
ote | The Theosophical touch in Nietzsche’s character and philo- 
since | gophy is rather a fine one. His vigorous teachings, apparently 
ism hard and sometimes crude-sounding, have here and there a 
ral and | truly Theosophical lining, and students of Theosophy will do 
sgiva | well to acquaint themselves with this strange character and 
aut | queer philosophy. The little manual will form an excellent 
whic introduction, admirably written by one who is master of his 
gasi | Subject. A good index facilitates the work of reading and an 
stu. | ‘wally good bibliography shows the way to further study and 
pı { (search. The Introduction gives a useful outline of the 
oe with which he [Nietzsche] was engaged,” 
| » owed by: I. Nietzsche’s life; II. “ Beyond Good and 
omei | “ae Ill. The Antichrist; IV. The Superman. The booklet 
nds his | ot with the interesting and attractive thoughts of the 
E | Usher-poet, and we may here give some: a 
À oe If ae desire peace of soul and happiness, believe! if 
navi | o be a disciple of truth, search !” 


e ar. Should not let ourselves be burnt for our opinions— 
Wttelyeg So certain of them as all that. But we might let 


g s Pernt for the right of possessing and changing 


Pasa; ‘ 
a Pen as Power is the earthquake which breaketh 
| goblin eth all that is rotten and hollow; the rolling, 
ashing; mv’ demolisher of whited sepulchres; the 
| a i Dower. ANG sign besides premature answers; passion 


elore whose glance man creepeth and croucheth 
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x J ib K 
and drudgeth, and becometh lower than Ten ie | 9l 
swine, until at last great contempt crieth out of hint andi, | : 
Atlas in Full Colours, by d. Bartholomew, F. R.G 5 | pr 
This is a production of marvellous cheapness. é . | Lond 
1 ` maps of all the countries of the globe. A very i (ol ie 
4 to Countries enhances the value of this sixpenny bon | of Dea 
the most handy atlas we have come across. E taf ql ¢ 
| That i 
B.-P. W, | i 
i { | ad] 
The Homeland of the Soul, by the Rev. Jo | form 


hn § E ayhi 
F.R.A.S. (L. N. Fowler & Co., London. Price 2s, 6d, ye a 


The object of this book is to establish the doctrine ee 


of human immortality and of a happy post mortem future, 4 | analy 
distinction is drawn—though curiously one in favour ofthe | ji 
superiority of the soul—between the soul and the spini | times 
The soul is defined “as intelligent existence and existere | 2 nur 
intelligent. The spirit is really that which animates the boty, | ordin: 

Sng 9 Cac) ` fe" u 
that distinguishes a living man from a dead man, while souls Man 
Rai the very man himself”. Heaven is defined as a dear home | 
ie! like condition, the central source of love: “It is a progress? | n 
“state, condition or place, where all the powers of mind Wl} sore. 


grow strong by service.” The book gives the reader ak (me 
z $ ( 


scrappy feeling from the amount of quotations it includes whit 

theological and scientific, with a sprinkling of the res ae tho : 
thoughts of modern psychic research. With its fount 
orthodoxy and the author’s often rather sentimental Be | oe 
tions, it presents finally rather an incongruous pot-P ee i | ai 
this forced intermingling of so many foreign elen e 
appeal, if any, will, it seems to me, be to the aiga dl 
dox, who, however,—and I fear their number 18 i, 
—are not so sure as their orthodoxy should 
their own immortality or of their own possib aa 
mortem experiences. The unorthodox; and the sf a 

i require, I can but think, a more scientif f sason ate | 
subject ; a stronger and more consecutive diet 0 à 3 

feelings—one less on the lines of a special appe p» 


tual Message. of Fiona Macleod; The Coming of 
| me Bn Sharp (Fiona Macleod) A Memoir compiled 
| pacht Wife, Elizabeth A. Sharp. (William Heineman, 
| Y don:) 


ae : , ae 
eak of the spiritual life as ‘another life’: There is no 

m EN we mean by that is with us now. The great misconception 

e it is the only door to another world. 

S that I no longer ask of a book, is it clever, or striking, or is it 

is or even is it beautiful, but out of how deep a life does it come, 


| ell dont, ost searching test. 


| That is the m 
foundly significant, these memoirs of William Sha 

fa P Macleod. Gratitude is due to the compiler for ihe 

pm in which they are presented. In these days of the 

pence | exhibition of men by mannikins (vide Life of Gissing, by Morley 

et) | \ Roberts) Mrs. Sharp’s attitude of delicate reserve is unusually 

"} wefreshing. Biography is one of the rarest, subtlest arts, 

octrine | requiring an extraordinary blend and balance of faculties, 
@ | malytical, psychological, and synthetical. 


r of the | The compiler’s comments are always sympathetic, some- 

spint | mes intuitive. We have an idea that there must remain 
isteme | a number of unpublished letters and ‘remains’ of extra- 
eban | ordinary and enthralling interest ; however, in this collection, 
alin the unpretentiousness of the editorial portion of the book is an 
| atin itself. She has done what she set out to do; no common 
| ahievement, now or ever. 


me meteor known to the world as Fiona Macleod flashed 
| nae i heavens of literature in clouds of glittering fire. 
Vak dene artists (whatever their medium) felt themselves 
Mhite sac 0 n answering rapture by the ardour of that flame; 
f those’« taili, -coloured, opalescent, glowed the splendour of 
ES sinbal. clouds of glory,” those most ancient yet ever- 
j Destiny, “Th vhs reproclaimed by the author of The Winged 
vi e Vision Splendid’ so nigh to poets and children is 


theld ; 

i oS ae wise and prudent. The greatest poets and 
itl, NE C 
AS the a 1S inevitable, for their values differ, inasmuch 
tines pond of 


A of earth. 

Malte chiet; 
ona Maclery interest of the book centres round the orbit of 
, Critical intel] e tension between the two personalities, 
Atuitive, nee mood ” which was William Sharp, and 
Unendura ual dreamer, (F. M.) must have been well- 
tin’ the call Vibrations is shown in the account of how 
vhose in, . te sea, round his window on a London 
few hou Sistence drew him to Arran within the 
tS. From there he writes: “The extreme 
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r been and will be ‘babes’ in the eyes of the - 


ines nor mere auve Imagination issues neither from the ~ 


of these re at times. A poignant illustration of the reflex 
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loneliness ..- was like balm ... It i a 

were asleep 1n another room... The flowing z tho 
G 


of the Gods) that in solitude and flight lay the a 


Mrs. Sharp expresses well the aim of the mode 

of spiritually-imaginative literature when she says (s 2 jet 

her husband and Professor Geddes) that they cous ing 
1 serve and nurture what is of value and of spiritual heat te 
L the race, so that it should fuse into and work with, or ea 
part of, the great acquisitions and marvellous discovering. 
modern thought. To hold to the essential beauty and tho 
of the past, while going forward eagerly to meet the new and 1 
ever increasing knowledge, was the desire.” 


None but those who are of this company (however min 
their part) know the stress and strain at which each membe | 
must live, wherein no relaxation is possible (save in ths } 
brief moments of life and freedom vouchsafed from Natur, | 
unclouded by man) because the following of that Quest tats | 
every power of spirit, mind and heart. The sympathy betwen | 
the two personalities, is; however, frequently in evidencelt | 
declarations such as: “ The flashing of sunlight in the wates | 
of the fountains, the green of spring in the flowered fields at 1 
amongst the trees, and the songs of birds and the little hap: | 
eyed children, mean infinitely more to me than the gaa 6 


w some f 
E n 
which few know—some secrets of beauty 1 clou al 

ith all that th tid 
h with a wealth Yre 


I would not part with for all the palaces ofc s mall 
but how 


fi 
lords many, in the world of critics and appraisers) 
the priest-votaries of Urania! 


as are! 
Many of the critical remarks of William Sd by me 


able and illuminating and might well bes 

of the fraternity. What is ae in literature i 
to be unfit for critics, as critics are likely to i 
1s new in literature.” The following descrip’ im 
1s not easily excelled: “ The basis of Ut! 
its spiritual quality is sympathy: its int 
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p words such as these the gulf between critic and 
h Bigg, | palance: p is bridged. This is clearly the production of a 
Tot ihe i Pa good-vibrations from the poet-seer. “I am tortured 


esey | senes 2 ionate desire to create beauty, to sing somethin 
et i the passible songs’ I have heard, to utter somethine 
e vety the rhythm of life that has most touched me.” These 


he ichy | of the d on the threshold of the keni ; 
it | ttered on awakening of Fi 
fety fy | words The preface to The Children of To-morrow AS, fa 
ac Sharp's words, “the direct forerunner of the series of 
n sch P mantic tales he afterwards wrote as Fiona Macleod”. There 


aking | could hardly be a braver rallying-cry for singers of the Spiritual 


tor, | Renaissance. 


eauty ig | Forlorn the way, yet with strange gleams of gladness; 
“becom 4 Sad beyond words the voices far behind. 
veries ¢f Yet we, perplext with our diviner madness, ; 
Must heed them not—the goal is still to find ! 
What though beset by pain and fear and sorrow, Z 
We must not fail, we Children of To-morrow. 


We are not surprised to read that one critic described it 
| as “depressing . . . out of touch with realities’, The toast and 
bacon school of critics are still in the majority. 


Natu, | . The importance of Art as fine fashioner of Images formed 
est {ats | ater the similitude of things beyond mortality, is well ex- 


betwea | Messed in the remarks on ethics and optimism, in connection 
dencein | with art. 


ni Rg 
e wale | meee gusien is not one of weighty message, but of artistic presentation. 
OW ine n poem because of its optimism is like commending a peach because 
ue 2 sunshine, rather than because of its bloom and savour... The 
q Pa ee concern of the artist must be with his vehicle. In the instance 
R Poet, this vehicle is language emotioned to the white heat of rhythm. 


me Ro as these, from one who was both spiritual 
h nd Auman artificer, are priceless to all artists (in 


heme be beautiful in itself. Beauty is a Queen and 
tcleod” book) as a Queen.” Of Pharais (the first ‘Fiona 
my he the writer tells us: “It is a book... out of the core 
my life» m)’rote it with the pen dipped in the very ichor 
4 fe, T 

a te 24 in som 
ty bene 999 x 
| reith ad Thee - Minds such as those of George 
Esd the genius a ke 


N 
iM 
of 


_ We sh 
3 tation, ee mutilate the writer’s € Credo,’ (p. 241), by 
g be read y are all who can say Amen to it. None 


that the winless of the Sorrow of Women’ without 


m truth of expression, feeling, and atmo- 


It 
Was as though in some subtle way the soul of 
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$ 


` The difference in the emotional calibre of Nature-Lovesi | 


| which pertains to eternity. Even at low W 
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oman breathed into my brain ...as if I hags JU | 
w t least to the inarticulate voi ad giy 


ssion a ne renin al 
oe gutter in one or other of the trie a myria i na | 
The poet’s moments of prophecy are of PT oÉ so 

those among us who believe that the new Renai : 
at last, at our doors. The following is a quotati nee : 
Fiona Macleod’s letters to Yeats, and is the cae aed | 
‘her’ description of a vision : wong | 


you and I and all who fight under the ‘ Lifting of the Sunbeam ve 
pioneer a won 


There is a war-cry for those who choose the path of th ! 
pioneer rather than paving-stones, the way through the wile 
ness rather than fat servitude. One of the most interestn 
letters is that from A.E., the Irish Seer, Poet and Pai { 


significant of that harmony which is the secret of Unity, S| 
A.E. to Fiona : i 


Your nature spirit is a litile tragic. You love the Mother as I dob 
you seem for ever to expect some revelation of awe from her lips whee! | 
would hide my head in her bosom. But the breathless awe is true alsa 


“ meet on the Hills of Dream,” that would not be so difficult. ... Youria | 


nature preserves the memory of old Initiations... J cannot regard aiast | 
‘quintessential life’ unless art comes to mean the art of living more thant: i 
art of.artists... J 


To those who know the respective work of the writer | 
reader of this letter, much may be revealed of the sure | 
differences and deep unity of the two voices. 
power set as a seat on genius, the magic touch wht lb 
too, with them, go “back to the distance which is Í 
future”. | 


} «od tt | 
Nowhere has the truth of reincarnation receive | 
adequate and poetic expression than through the ant fy 
Fiona Macleod. Speaking of the Joy 1m Reme 
spiritual things, she says: aint 
t behind, but a5 o5 


Not only as an exile dreaming of the land lef eG pills, o" 


ling in narrow defiles who looks back for familiar fi creative a! aa 
to the familiar stars where is surety. In truth is noe pias gone ai Ta 
brance: is not the spirit of ideal art the recapture of w Be drawint © 
the world, that by an imperious spiritual law 1s foreve 

again newly ? 


aie p at 
Spiritual energy thus reaches earth in a nec 

cosmic impulses are tidal in nature. T 5 
mortality’s crucible is, after all, finite ; 1t 1 


deep land-locked pools. At the softest terp 
flow, these shore-bound waters rise. 1108 
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score of undue iterance. Heralds and 

d A Ee doth free from this charge. Spiritual mes- 

s m in the wilderness, and the desert is not made 

rs nt pickaxe and shovel, nor with a few blows. 
he the histories of the making of the highway of the 

y tons and individuals, there must inhere the genius 

tedness. Fiona Macleod possessed this genius, to a 4 
degree and also, what is perhaps even more 

ble, the combination of subtlety and persistency, an invalu- 


poate distillation of spiritual alchemy. 


a able 1 Fi M ] g’ g . ] 
if erialists, Fiona Macleod’s message is only one 
| T ie the Chorus of the deluded, those who follow 
es whose quest is that Chimera, the Soul. It may be 
i that ever and anon some solitary note in the Song of the 
Dreamers, the litany of Psyche’s votaries, may wake a faint “a 
| echo of remembrance in their hearts even across that Lethe ~ 
i which is the portion of materialists. Some, hearing, mock; 
S| others sigh, wishing, perchance, that they too might extend 
their boundaries, beyond the plains and low hills of to-day, the 
only horizon visible to them. Yet no true son of Psyche can 
despise materialism or its victims. They know that it is only a 
stage on the return home. A steep path, a dark road, an 
ue imprisonment in stone walls, wherein oft-times the incarcer- 
jaiw | dled one knows not that he is in bondage to the flesh. 
re than ts | 


ips where! 


Since Fiona Macleod’s day the spiritual consciousness has 
| ‘ceived a mighty kindling from the Creative Breath. Events 
| (st ever deeper, longer, shadows on the screen of the world. 
syche 1s coming into her heritage, and “ the moving Finger ” 
i vay through a chosen few, words of daily increasing 
The The World-Psyche is waking, her wings are unfolding. 
| meatal of this may be found in the general movement towards 
| silts emancipation and emotional fulfilment. For this 
I ienn S UPtush of mind and soul is the well-known 
atl rae of an outpouring of the Spirit. The currents meet, 
| a those shere those who walk upon troubled waters, as well 
! Who are caught in the swirl of the maelstrom. 
n : 
2 et and cience, alike, in the Drama, in the Laboratory, 
1s Twentieth Century unfurls her wings. The 
sae pan to maim her with negations, the narrow 
p tate he nt would clip her wings, stultify her utterance, 
ements, c Sir sabulary. But Fire and Air are the Muse’s 
dye Lo-da eee Air and Purging Fire,” they bear up her 
se il of are 1S no Sibylline prophecy to declare that the 
quitters, erialism is giving way beneath the feet ofits .. 
“88 and cru e ground is literally almost untenable, it 
Cerg, This mbles alternately. Do not let us forget the s 
7 18 all too easy. William Sharp knew the pains 
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and perils of the way of his other self, ga 

(more than we know, or have any right to k ave UD my 
which we have surmised is a certainty to a few) th k 
of Fiona should be heard above the clamour, that sk via | 
reign in his soul, untouched by world-contagion, He a hoi | 
a friend : TOlety | 

y It is a happiness to me to know that you feel so de a | 

4 has been so humbly and eagerly and often despairingly seat be 1 
some dim measure, at least, is held here as a shaken image in tro a tati | 
It is a long long road, the road of art... . and those who seen led Water, | 
and longing and unceasing labour of inward thought and outward e passita 


only votaries who truly know what long and devious roads mu arete f 


2 st 
A many pitfalls have. to be avoided or escaped from, how many deen i i 
i be foregone, how many hopes have to be crucified in slow death ort ji 


mercifully be lost by the way, before one can stand at last on “theo 
banks where the west wind blows,” and see, beyond, the imperishable A 
and hear the immortal voices. wen, 


Thus William Sharp, one of the finest constructive poetic | 
critics and men of letters. Fiona’s declaration js a fiting | 
conclusion to this reminder of their spiritual significa | 

in the world of current literature: The greatest artis | 
whether living in or out of the walls of flesh, echo the word- | 
a multitude of immortals, whose voice is as the sound of may | 
waters: | am content to do my best, as the spirit moves m, | 
and as my sense of beauty compels me. Ht 


L.N. 


a NOTICE 


THE ADYAR BULLETIN, May, contains the first ished 
article by Mrs. Besant on Giordano Bruno. This sre ie 
by request and is really the revised copy of a lect selling 
1898. It is written in Mrs. Besant’s most ters” i he dell 
oe style. Mr. Leadbeater contributes a paper 12 a ezai 

£ clearly with the origin of, and dangers incurred Yr tere 
tion. A well-known Scottish Member gives us an 
account of how she became a Theosophist. 
Hotchner writes a balanced paper on “ How an 
Theosophist regards the Orders’. ‘When Hoe sation 
of the Eternal Now in the accustomed conyza 
and ‘Students in Council’ discuss the crite mini 
sophical Movement in a very valuable ane? ylen a H 

Of Love and Life,’ being thoughts by Philip dreamd ji 

ision and the Voice’ being pages from @ yery "7 
K.F. Stuart are concluded this month—a 
number. pasi 


e 
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‘THEOSOPHY IN MANY LANDS 


FINLAND 


wan | The latest feature of the work in this country is a scheme 
ome | for establishing a Theosophical colony around the headquarters 
evils À at Aggelby. Mr. Pekka Ervast, the indefatigable General. 
> Secretary, has already bought land, erected three buildings, 
f and gathered round him a group of devoted workers. A 
| 

| 


‘pote | circular giving an outline of the scheme and signed by influen- 
fiti | tial citizens was drawn up in the Swedish as well as the 
icme | Finnish language, and its distribution has resulted in’ the 
artist, | collection of eight thousand marks in two months, a very 
ords— encouraging response. The propaganda fund has also been 
‘many | well supported. A series of lectures was recently given by 
esm, | Mr. Pekka Ervast entitled ‘Theosophical Personalities,’ the 


N. 


Theosophists in Finland have been fired by the prospect of a 
Rieter: the President, and this hope naturally figures pro- 
: ei a mnish Section of the Star on Good Friday, March 21, 
| Vitikka. ngeroo, M. D., as National Representative, Mr. Toivo 
Protecto a8 National Secretary, and Mr. Pekka Ervast as 
ndia Of the Order in Finland. There had been a strong 


» it 
land wil] receive 


2 0. g 
ectatig? and the Annual Convention is being postponed in 
: n of the President’s visit. 


W. D. S. B. 
HUNGARY 


a both mes fro 
; in those open to public attendance and in those 
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E w | 
devoted to training workers to lecture, Write 9 i 
In these latter, the members aim at facility = hold cate, 


uestions and in preparing articles by muc Dive Fo 
soieioell reading. One Lodge is making a stu vat | A 
Christianity from the Theosophic point of viene Study | soc 
need is felt to be for lecturers who are at home in pe ting | als 
garian language. “The harvest truly is plent 1n the m | the 
labourers are few.” Books are slowly but sta but the J A: 
translated and published in the Hungarian tongue eadily being ir 
Ts ~ frol 
M. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES KN. a 
The Sixth Annual Convention of the The i E 
in the Dutch East Indies, held at Solo, was a aonr a Soeh i i 
very harmonious. This was due to the splendid aN and ye 
made by our Javanese brothers, of whom the Solo ye 1 
principally consists. . The house of R. M. Ngabehi Mangori | Ger 
Poero had been beautifully decorated for the purpose vhi | and 
brother Dr. Radjiman as Chairman welcomed the members | his 
Many lectures were given, of which one by the Pangem | & 
(Prince) merits special mention. Various influential person Que 
of the Courts of Djocja and Solo joined the Society, amongthem } 4? 

the Crown-Prince of Solo and the son-in-law of the Soesoeche. 

nan (Local Princes). Generally speaking the Java Section 

shows a good deal of activity. In addition to the many pop f Hh 
aganda lectures given, buildings for Lodges were erecleda | hes 
Batavia and Soerabaja. The foundation-stone of the Batam | a 
Lodge building was laid by Mrs. Windust, and the descriptions ie 
of it show that the original plan has been made with many tee | rah 
The Lodge rooms have been built in Oriental style H © doin 
symbols of the great cosmic truths. The Soerabaja Loig l cons 
building with its massive and strong appearance gies aaa Aio 
pathetic feeling. We may expect great activity this yea ag | Coa 
the new Executive, consisting of the following ee f ue 
D. van Hinloopen Labberton, Wynmalen, Ralf van Sup w | sph 
G. Vreede, Th. Vreede, K. van Gelder, and Miss" J dt 
otman. i Soph 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND i 
dat 


i 
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dy | society. ferences of the delegates of the Order of the Star in 


oi | also c0 and Sons and Daughters of the Empire movement 
in : ea tastefully executed little programme for the Conven- 
Nhe | inn week was provi ed. Encouraging reports are to hand 

eing joo. New South Wales and our friends at Armidale have 
i st last, after many years’ labour, been successful in securing a 


|” stant removals defeated their aim. The Tweed is now not 
4 He only Country Lodge in New South Wales. The members 


a and South Australia. The work in these states is going on 
mbes | briskly and at Launceston (Tasmania) much benefit was deriv- 
ngn | ed from a series of lectures by Mr. H. Wedersehn. In 
BD Queensland the members are active, and continued news- 
then | Paper discussions keep Theosophy before the public. 

echo: | 


secin | . The New Zealand Annual Convention was held at Welling- 
= ton, and a very large gathering of delegates and members took 


ymo | 
cledat | pace. The conferences of the various activities resulted in 
tad | their heing placed on a better financial basis and organised for 
fins | nue effective work in the future. It was decided also to 
ideals} eee at the Auckland Exhibition for the sale of Theo- 
2 will j ae a erature, Miss Christie, the National Lecturer, is 
Lodge ie fie Fadi work, and the established lodges are receiving a 
a sy p cae le stimulus from her visits. Much new ground is 
fe E Coser ah broken, especially among the miners on the West 
ma | oe new loda, Theosophy has never before been carried, and 
Na | pica] g Ec Pas been formed. The membership of the Theo- 
"fof the ara is thus steadily increasing. The newspapers 
yO phica], ST ae contain frequent references to matters Theo- 
| pa interesting the whole are becoming more friendly. A 
| ease y ae auc appreciative review of Mrs. Besant’s 
ous ks the ide als re we the Methodist Recorder, but the writer 
+ spit o be lacking in motive power. 


RIE: 


tom Vi À 
© Dart of ie comes news of the success of an experiment 
~and the G N dard efatigable Representative of the Round 
in an O fant Chain. The Golden Chain Pledge was 
choo] aa School paper which is said to reach 
ousa ds with the result that within a fortnight 
Sand applications were received. The number 
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since increased to five thousand, and t 

a Another good piece of work, this es 
‘younger’ brethren, and also an individual ofa 

ing of a ‘Home for Lost Dogs’. The objects of fe 

“To restore lost dogs to their owners; to give tenes iom 
and food to lost and starving dogs ; to provi Ae conte! 

dogs at moderate charges, and to secure a merciful Aen te | 
death for those which are old, injured or disik Daine 
scheme is now thoroughly launched, and a tenai The 
was officially opened by the wife of the State Gowen home 
Denman. In the Constitution provision is made Roe Lady 
dogs in the home being taken out for purposes of an 
experiment or research. Queensland Theosophists are T 
ý busy, and great enthusiasm pervades the work which is E | 


done. 


The Round Table work in particular goes with a swiy | 
thirty five members were enrolled on a recent visit of the | 
Representative of the Order in Australia. We hear of tk | 
endowment of “ The Round Table Cot” in a Sanatorium fr | 
children, and a prize offered for the best essay written by: | 
State-School child on “ The Prevention of Cruelty to Animal’, | 
Fr In the face of such judicious propaganda, it is not surprising | 
Bit? that great interest has been evinced by the public in the Golder F 
Chain, the Sons and Daughters of Australia, and the Rowi f 
f Table movements. ; 

A. E.A. 


~ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


tum {ft} The following receipts from 8th April to 10th May, 1913, 
tenh | se acknowledged with thanks : 

orprisi | ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES 

e Golden 


T Miss L. Guttmann, Germany, 10s. for 1913 Sr 
| pcidential Agent, South America, £79-2-11 for 


| ladian Section, part payment for 1913 
| DONATIONS 

i) Mr. N. H. Cama, Khammamet ee S 10 0 0 
Rs. 2,986 6 7 


A. SCHWARZ, 
Treasurer, T. S. 


: f Ora, 10th May, 1913. 


OLCOTT PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS 


Te FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
E ; Ow: ` s 
| 4 acknowledged wath ire, pos 8th April to 10th May, 1913, 


DONATIONS 
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enter sf R oe 
Me Laurits Rusten, Minneapolis, U. S. A, 


Donations under Rs. | i 
i Gi 
| i 
I 
Hon. Secretary and Tre ficial 
ADYAR, 10th May, 1913. 


| 
| 
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NEW LODGES 
Location Name of Lodge ion aa ag 
“ x Charter 7 Some 
Duaca, Venezuela NE Gloria del Maestro ” f 
Lodge, TES ae ms A 
Milan, Italy ... .. Ars Regia Lodge, T.S... 
Bayamo, Cuba ... ... Rayosde Luz ,, ame 
Los Angeles, California Krotona i ee. 
Br Hollywood, California ... Hollywood „ Me. 
ae New York City ... .. Unity z W 
A Bordeaux, Gironde, Harmonic (Bordeaux) 


Francé 5 ar Lodge, T. S. a, 
LeMans,(Sarthe)France Perseverance Lodge, T.S. 
Furstenwalde-Spree, 

Germany ae .. Furstenwalde , »- 
Holland ... ox ... Bussumsche Pe a 
Kristiansund, Norway... Kristiansund 5 » = 


LODGES DISSOLVED 
Location Name of Lodge 
Milan, Italy ... _. Leonardo da Vinci Lodge, 
T. S. 
Milan, Italy ..  ... Lombardia Lodge, T. 5. 
Trieste, Austria... ... Apollonio Tianeo ‘Lodge, 
iS 
Bordeaux, France _. LEffort Lodge, T. = dge 
Nice, France ... ... Chris. Rosenkreutz “°°” 
> TAS: 
Scandinavia... _.. Vidar Lodge, T. 5: 1S. 
Brussels, Belgium  ... Anglo-Belge Lodge, aie 
ADYAR, ER ; i af ni 
_. 8th May, 1913. Recording PU 


et) Annie Besant: Vasanta Press, Adyar, Me 


a 
Publishers: Theosophical Publishing House, Adyats 
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im | gome Re cations 
À ff Theosophy, by N. M. Desat. Ans, 12 or Is. or 25c. 
A y fody ved in order of subject, and possesses the merit of being conci 
6 1 arranged F spe oe a : g concise 5 
i} l «yell arin > psence of enything diffusive.” —Theosophy in Australasia. 
§ 3 j orisp with 2” 5 : 
314 tp yaracharya : Philosopher and Mystic, by THE Hon. Justiom 
vy in T TELANG. ` With a Note by ANNIE BESANT. 
A Re 1 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. ; 
r= i piian Tales of Love and Beauty, by JOSEPHINE RANSOM. 
a Rs. 1-14 or 2s. 6d. 65c. 
PRS T ayo are here introduced to some very noble types of womanhood.” —Vahar;. 
«To be read with interest and profit.”—The Seeker. 
«yivid glimpses of the magical, yet barbaric splendour of ancient India,” — 
Theosophy in Scotland. 
) «the bost of these tales can be compared only to the ‘Iliad’. Indeed as 
ee \ ach; they excel the ‘Tliad’ in richness and mystery and heroism.”—The Athenzewm. 
Sue of th $ p 
Chat ome Suggestions Concerning Theosophy, by Count HERMAN, 
} KEYSERLING. Ans. 12 or Is. or 25c. 

lL) J An essay of great value and interest to all Theosophists. l 
al Fe Sign of the Star, by EDGAR WILLIAMS. Rs. 2 or 2s. 6d. or 65c. \ 
221 } “Apoem of considerable distinction.” —Light. : 

2.9 “4 marvellous production of a young Christian Mystic.” —Gherag. 
25-213 J ftlosophy of the Bhagavad-Gita, by T. SUBBA Rao. 
nut ie Cloth Re. 1 or 1s. 6d. or 400. 

131) j (nyention Lectures of 1886. Boards Ans. 12 or Is. or 25c. 

‘048 f fractical Occultism, by H. P. BLAVATSKY. Ans. 12 or Is, or 25o. 

10318 | A book that needs no recommendation. : 

238 Ake Basis for Artistic and Industrial Revival in India, by 


a 7 B, HAVEL. Cloth Rs. 1-8 or 2s. or 50c. 
D. en study of the subject.”—Hindustan Review. 

| oehttan yell 8 book is not a large one, but every idea in it deserves to be 
F Y grasped by those who have at heart the best interests of India.”— 


è Review of Reviews. 
\ 


3 BOOKS BY JAMES ALLEN 
Overt, à i 
eso mia o Hower From Passion to Peace 
Man: King of Mind, Body and 
Circumstance 
As a Man Thinketh 
The Life Triumphant 
Out from the Heart 
Ans. 12 or Is. or 20c. 
Light on Life’s Difficulties 
Rs. 2 or 2s. 6d. or 65c. 


-My Indian 


“number of years in entering into the 


_ The Indian National Congress 


_ Full Text of ali the Presidential 


” Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
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Reminiscences 


: By Dr. Paul Deussen 
EXTRACT FROM THE 
INTRODUCTION 


In recording my impressions of my 
trip to India in the winter of 1892-93, 
and thus presenting them to the pub- 
lic I have yielded to the wishes of my 
friends, partly because, notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of my stay in India, 
I was enabled, being favoured by cir- 
cumstances, to get a deeper insight 
into the life of the natives than a Euro- 
pean usually gets. 

My knowledge of Sanscrit, the study 
of it had been to speak, my daily bread 
“forthe twenty years previous to my 
trip, was of immense service. 


` What was to be of still greater use 
to me in India than the knowledge of 
the ancient and sacred language of the 
Jand, was the fact that I had happened 
to have spent the best energies of a 


spirit of the Upanishads and the Ved- 
anta based upon them. 


“CONTENTS 


Introductory; From Marseilles to 
Bombay; Bombay; From Bombay to 
Peshawar; From Peshawar to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas; From 
Calcutta to Bombay via Allahabad ; 
From Bombay to Madras and Ceylon ; 
Homeward Bound. APPENDIX :— Philo- 
sophy of the Vedanta, Farewell to 
India: A PoE. 

Crown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontis- 
piece. i 

Price Rs. 4-4 or 2s. or 50c. 


An Account of Its Origin and Its Growth 


Addresses ; 
Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions 
‘Extracts from all the Welcome Ad- 
dresses ; 
Notable Utterances on the Movement 
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a collection of the portly Lo a 
Congress Presidents, Cloth _ a 
Over 1,100 pp. Crown Svo. , 


Price Rs. 3 op Asor 
DADABHAI NAOROIS | 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 4 : 
This is the first attempt to b j 
under one cover an exhaustive m 
comprehensive collection of the sex}, 
es and writings of the y 
Indian patriot, Dadabhai Naoroji, Te 4 
first part is a collection of hiss 
and includes the addresses that 
delivered before the India 
Congress on the three occasi 
he presided over the assembly;all 
speeches that be delivered in the H 
of Commons and a selection 
speeches that he delivered from 
to time in England and In¢ 
second part includes all his state 


< Ugo 
e We) ; 
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tion. 
others, t 3 
fore the W 


questions put to ie 
Service Committee ‘a 
Finance. Dadabhai * oe 
active service ° ka 
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860 pases: 
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ndu Realism. By JAGADISHA CHANDRA CHATTERJI 
Introduction. to the Metaphysics of the Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika System of Philosophy. 

Rs. 3 or 4s. or $1. Postage extra. PP. 183. 
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| Fic Pyatyabhijna Hridaya. Edited by J. ©. CHATTERJI 
A Summary of the Doctrines of the Advaita Shaiva 
Philosophy of Kashmir, by Kshemaraja. 

Rs. 1-6 or 2s. or 50c. Postage extra. 


J th ie 
i Re. 1 or ls. 6d. or 40c. i PP, 73 


TINGS Paper 
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rae] The Shiva Sutra Vimarshini. Edited by J. C. CHATTERJI 
mae The Sutras of Vasu Gupta with the Commentary 
Called Vimarshini, by Kshemaraja. 

Cloth Rs. 3 or 4s. or $1. Postage extra. PP. 210 
| Paper Rs, 2-8 or 3s. 6d. or 90c. z Brae 


_ The Sutras are said to have been found inscribed on a rock 
} woe of the charming side-valleys of Kashmir—their existence 
inthis form having been revealed, according to tradition, to the 
® Sintand Sage Vasu Gupta by Shiva himself in a dream: The 
Sutras may thus be said to be the foundation of the Advaita 
Shaiva Philosophy of Kashmir and form a most interesting and 
_7 Muuctive Study. 
at ee Eo the first time in original Sanskrit, with a 
; F ihsttations Pepe ocuction in English; and two excellent 
SF itd of the » a he Valley of the Mahadeva Mountain in Kashmir 
i 3 ibed. ocx on which the Sutras are said to have been found 
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NEW BOOKS 


By Annie Besant 
Rs. A. 


Ideals of Theosophy 
Benares Convention Lectures 
of December 1911 

Cloth Rs. 1/8, Bourd Re. Jl- 
The Immediate Future 
Essays and Addresses on 
Psychology. Yol. I 

‘The Riddle of Life 

Adyar Popular Lectures 
Nos. 1 to 19 one anna each 
The Coming of the World- 
Teacher 

Universal Text Book of 
Religion and Morals 

} Cloth I and II Re. 1/- each 


"| Paper I and II As. 12-each 


By ©. W. Leadbeater 


Inner Life Yol. I 3 0 
Do. Yol. II 3 12 
Perfume of Egypt 2 10 


- We also keep in our stock all 
kinds of books on Religion, 


Science, Metaphysics, Philosophy, 


eto., by different authors. Also 


we keep in stock rare collections 

f books by Mrs, Annie Besant, 

C. W. Leadbeater, G. R. S. Mead, 
P. Sinnett and others. 


By l 

At the Feet of the 

(Paper) ae 
Cloth Re. 1]-, Lestat 
Three Years in Tibet i d 
By Rev. Fkai Kawaguchi 
Shankaracharya h 
By Justice Telang 
Manuals of Occultism, 

Vols. I and II 
A Study in Theosophy 
By N. M. Desai 


HINDI BOOKS 


Nath, B.A. 

Daibi Sahayak (aes 
Helpers), 
Theosophy ker Bratham 

Pustak 
Mumukshaka Marga (Paper) 0 
(Path of Discipleship) (Cloth) 0 
Theosophy Marga Darsak 


——— 


Karma Bebastha 

Sar Sabda (Voice ofthe — 
Silence) 
Sankalpa Sakti 
(Thought Power: Its 
Dainik Sadachor 


In Defence of 
Man, His Origin an ae 
Some Difficulties of Inner 
Message of Theosophy 

of Theosophy i the ? 
Devotion and 

each 

The Path 
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f Ether and Spirit, by W. G. HoorzrR., F. R. A. S., F. S.S. 
tan attempt to reconcile the conclusions of recent investigations 
<13 Sience, which have been made in the realm of physics 
eae and psychical research, with a spiritual interpretation 
chology, ia as revealed by the word of God.” | Preface) 
he We Chap. J. Revelation, Science, Philosophy. II. The Universe of 
Ethor and the Presence of God. LY. Ether and the Life of God. V. 
he Powor of God. VI. Ether and the Mind of God. VIL. Christian 
d Spiritual Monism. VIH. The Gifts of the Spirit. IX. What is man. 
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E Theism ane. 
y, ‘Tho Destiny š j 
Ts pr. 242. Well bound in cloth. 4/6 net. 4/10 post free. 


teristics of the Interior Church. , Translated from 
F F Some Eia, a Russian Mystic of the 18th Century, by D.H. S. Nichol 
laa an Introduction by A. E, WAITE. Cloth 3s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 9d. 
AEk of great interest to all students of Christian Mysticism, for the first 
fine available in English. 
Books on H. P. Blavatsky. 


In view of the occasional recrudescence of ill-informed slanders upon the 
gresit Founder of the T.S., it is the duty of every member to acquaint himself 
with the true facts of her life. We print below a list of books which present 
i) EPB. as she really was known to those who lived and worked with her and 
I loved her—they knew her best. ` 

© ldDiary Leaves. By HENRY STEEL OLCOTT. 
In four volumes (Vol, IT out of print). 


f Vo L The True Story of the Theosophical Society, from 1875 to 1878, 
# mih some account of its Founders prior to its inception. A straightforward 
i) tative of the early days of tho T.S. in America. Sixteen illustrations and 
i rai of great interest. 482. pp., and Index, cloth 8vo. 6/- net, 6/4 post 
i Il. Gives the History of the T.S. from 1883 to 1887, a period which 
Pf holdes the eventful epoch of the Coulomb Conspiracy and the §.P.R. Report. 


s 440 pp., with Index and portraits, cloth 8vo. 6/- net, 6/4 post free. 
f. aun IV. Deals with the period from 1887 to 1892, and includes the Death 
Br, ne and of Subba Rao, First Impressions of Mrs. Besant, Work in Japan, 
as PP., with Index and portraits, cloth 8yo., 6/- net, 6/4 post free. 
rical Retrospect of the Theosophical Society, 1875-1896. 
By Henry STEEL Otcorr. Wrappers 6d. net, 7d. post free. 
H Paks with greater knowledge and authority upon the 
E5. than her great colleague H. S. Olcott. i 
i m. A fine series of articles b fh il 
ir A y some of her pupils. 
pie Pictures of the impression she produced upon those who knew 
ke W. psant, Col. Olcott, Mr. Sinnett, Mr. Mead, Mrs. Cooper- 
AA acatmeistor, Mr. Judge, Mr. Burrows, Dr. Franz Hartmann, 
ee others. With a fino portrait. 9d. post free. 
Sly with mie Masters of Wisdom. By Annie Besant. Deals 
eS. P. R. report and shows most clearly the utter falsity 
tims > membe ae brought against H. P. B. A most valuable paper of 
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AN ASTROLOGER 


Also a member of the Theosophical Societ n 4 
Y i 


quarter of a century (Diploma signed by H. P. ; d ' 
particularly interested in helping Theosophists nae Ning J 
ally, is now conscientiously recommending ESO e 
HOROSCOPES AT A MINIMUM FER a fiu 
horoscope is GUAR ANTEED CORRECT, vie | 
time of birth is known: Fees 5/- to £10, a y E 
Esorsric HOROSCOPES THREE AND FIVE GUINBAS, f ime! 
Send, with fee, TIME, DATE, and PLAG Ft 
birth, or apply for further particulars to : \ 4 
Y {hs 
ALAN LEO, IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, [es 
` LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, Be} sihje 
i we 
I sdy 
A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. fi pe 
5 aT 
ALAN LTOS CORRESPONDENCE Lessons IN THE Snr strat 
ASTROLOGY ars Now READY : 
These typewritten lessons explain the wholes l a 
7] i 7 5, Stat: 
of Natal Astrology in a course of Seventy ae eps) es 
ing with the most elementary, and leading t one § oy 
study. The Course is divided into Three oa al 7 io 
subject being dealt with in a series of Hee. — 4 
The fee for the Entire Course of 70 Less dt PN 


Guineas. Hach Series of Lessons may rions (SO 
ab 10/6d. for the series in the first two in Cc 
to VI), or 21/- each series in the Third ranted 
VIL to IX). Certificates and diplomas © 
successful students. 


The „Secretary, Lessons Dept., | 
Ludgate Circus, London, 
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sg0TERIC ASTROLOGY 


, STUDY IN HUMAN NATURE 
By ALAN LEO 


yniiorm with Alan Leo’s Astrological Text Books. 


Price 10/6: Post Free 10/10. 


| Pitan Price $3. Indian Price Rs. 7-44. 


| Descriptions are useless to explain the contents of 
} gis remarkable book. Many diagrams and illustrations 
| ae given to facilitate the understanding of a profound 
| subject. 

Í This work deals with Natal Astrology in a manner 
} rever before attempted by any writer on Astrology. It 
} divided into two parts: in the first part the theoretical 
M aspect of Esoteric Astrology is explained, in the second 
Wj pt the practical side of Esoterie Astrology is demon- 
q stated by many Examples and Complete Explanations. 


For the first time in the history of Astrology an 
“tltely new method of reading horoscopes is given. 
fH the INDIVIDUAL AND PERSONAL Stars of all 
Mons are explained, by a series of STAR MAPS, 


j “Owing how the age of the soul may be astrologically 
 “Wweoverec, $ 4 


j a k) It shows 
aly a Star Map, t 
se “tlagon into 


how the Horoscope may be changed into 
he Star Map into a Pentagon, and the 
a Tridngle, etc., etc. 


= S You w; 
Will not be disappointed if you purchase this unique book 
At Jour 


MODERN ASTROLOGY OFFICE, 


linn: 
Bs: Perial 114s 
$ Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 
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The Four Noble Truths 
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The old story of Lord. Buddha’s life nal. in a ney af jo 
and his teachings explained by a Western Buddhist, 4 q 
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Recording Secretary: J. R. Aria, Esq. Trensurer: 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


formed at New York, 
an. absolutely à 


a vi 31908 [ti November 17, 

April 9, Ja; 5 ; Wisecturian ' i, Ta, fe ‘a 

humanity on spiritual Mues, and thereterald ody oN nq 

i revive religious tendency. lus three declured obiect enudenvoy 'Ì 
JeCts are: 


The Theosopl 
porated at Madras, 
ruth, savings 
; materialism and 


to Serve 


i Pirsv.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humani 
; Of race, creed, sex, Caste or AMY, without q 
y Second. — lo encourage the study of coniparal ive religion, philosoph 
! Fai à y and soj 
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1D man, 
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1 ot as a privilege they bestow, but as: ley perform, wand they seek to remore juni mC 
| not to punish it. They see every rou 1 NJN oa ol the Divine WA j Tom 
ts condemnation, anu practice tv proselytism, _ Peace is their vit j 30 
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the justice und the Jove which guide its evolation tt 


4 life intelligible, and which demonstrates 
‘Ht puts death in its vighttul place, as ^ recut 

and more radiant existence 

as himself, and 


dne incident in an endless life, opening the gaie 
In restores to the world the Science of the 
f teaching mun to know the Spirit the mind and bodysas his servants. j 
$. iluminates the scriptures and doctr unveiling their hidden meanings ae sion | 
i thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified ir the oyes #1 
‘intuition, j : i 
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| payable only to the Business Manager, The Theosophical publishing House; aie Aiai 
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so that the Magazine may reach them safely. 
i furnish copies gratis to replace those that 
isubseribers who neglect to notify their char 
and copies lost in transit will not be replaced. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


HE judgment in the suit brought by Mr. Naraniah 

against myself to recover the custody of his two 
sms is a very peculiar one. The learned Judge abso- 
lutely cleared Mr. Leadbeater and Mr. Krishnamurti 
| ftom the scandalous charges brought against them by 
1 Mr, Naraniah. He declared that he did not believe his 
i evidence, that the acts had never occurred, and 
a he had not acted under undue influence. He 
a me to say that as the acts had not occurred, 
| Bek, f could not have known them, and thus, by 
TA E a with Mr. Leadbeater with that know- 
Bs sons. Shown himself unfit to have the custody of 
p ‘that the father’s right to such custody was. 


| ‘Uprem 
Pi” and that the fact that “the father was a liar 
“Prive him of ats 


q 
l 
1 


| ef give } On this ground he ordered 
Fhe ole a. ack the boys to the father. He condemned 
Ne p aintiff to 


Te that of th Pay the whole costs of the suit, includ- 


pel aa. two commissions. I shall, of course, 
Mil be St the order, but I do not know if execution — 
~ Stayed: 


Pending the appeal. If it is not, I F ir 


5 x ; 
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shall have to remain in India, as it would! 
honourable to place myself outside the a be 
the Court. The Judge further remarked that re of 
sations were evidently made long after the an 
occurrences, aS a result of the jealousy feli n 
plaintiff against Mr. Leadbeater. He made the a 
wards of court. } 
* k 
The character of my beloved ward is thus wholly 
cleared from the foul charges levelled against him by | 
his father, while the father has been scathingly d. 
| scribed as a liar from the judicial bench. Let us hope 
that the order to give the boys to such a father will 
l be annulled on appeal. So far, the odious crimes | 
. charged on us have been judicially declared not to have 
occurred, and by this the most important thing hasbeen | 
gained. Let us hope that the victory will be completed worl 
by the reversal of the order on appeal. | 
X {| iamo 

% * E 

I was fortunate in having, as opposing counsel, | In 
Mr. C. P. Ramasvami Aiyar, a gentleman whose name} my 
for honour stands as high as his reputation for legal { i 
learning and ability. I was thus spared the difficulty | Stor 
arising so often in Indian cases, of suborned low | 
testimony. Mr. Ramasvami Aiyar fought despert J 
hard for his client, but it was only in his last 1A 3 | 
that he uttered any words which one wishes to A | 
—and which I have forgotten. This brilliant ° 


counsel should have a great career before him. 
: m the Ameri 
Aley% 
oyhood 


z k 
; Here is a very pleasant word fro 
Theosophist, showing how our much-loved 
developing into manhood; that gracious 


K] 
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AY i 

| tically -ovet and the youth is becoming the man. 
fyr more rapidly than we had thought possible is the 
change going On- Thus writes the American General 


Secretary : 


The following excerpt from a letter just received f 
an American F. T. S. will very much interest the most poe 
| readers: 


i During my recent business trip to London I had th ¥ 

| expected pleasure of a visit of about an hour and a malis 

| Alcyone and Raja. I cannot express in words the deep im- 

_ pression the visit made upon me. Instead of the dreamy boy 
the photographs we have of Alcyone would indicate, I saw a 
magnificent young man—straight, athletic, alert, keenly in- 
terested in America and conditions existing here. On one 
side I would seem to See the dawning Strength, power, vigour 
me might expect; on the other a gentleness, a sweetness. 
beyond the power of words to describe. I don’t think I shall 
ever forget the deep impression the visit made on me. 


The “dreamy boy” was living more in other 
worlds than in the physical. Such “dreaminess” has 
fen been noted as characterising the childhood of 
| mous men. It has been written of the “little ones”: 
| In heaven their Angels do always behold the face of 
ie that is in heaven.” Time and patience are 
{ aa i i the Angel to turn his eyes to vision less 
E. 3; Dut when he does look downwards, his gaze 
| “ing and tender, luminous and wise. 


* 
* OH 


ech 3 

Los; ; 
ret Ja no eles Æ vening Herald states that a “ new type 
u | 4, ern California girl ” is developing, and a very 


a utiful one it seems to be. 


With 
tae t e ae generation of girls in southern California 
f ive of taces in ae developed. All artists say so. The 
“tom da girl typi’ melting pot of Southern California has 
er ty other ‘ae of this section—a different type of girl 

Sters of + ae e world, and a girl unlike in many respects 
ast and south and north of this country. 
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i È May 4 
Says an artist : 
I predict that within a few generatio . 
nians wil be a distinct type, different fromal Califor. 
predict this type will be the most beautiful type World q 
beings and will possess the majority of the virtues of human | 
being the centre of attraction of all races, the jones atom 
world will be fused here and from the mass wil] a all he 
California type. I do not believe that the characterise the 
any one race will predominate. The new California ty les of 
be supreme. The type will grow rapidly toward the at wil 
brunette. The eyebrows will be straight and peel 
With the growth toward the brunette type the ches 
become rosy, and I believe the California woman is to Rei 
most beautiful of the world. e 


The mating of these girls with the new and strong 
masculine type, to which I have before drawn attention, í 
may well give America the sixth sub-race. 


a 
* k 

The Homiletic Review remarks on the differenced | 
attitude towards Christian missions shown by Anglr j 
Indian and South African officials. One of the “mot | 
depressing problems » of the Christian missionary, | 
says, is constituted by “ the indifference and prejudice . 
of the average Anglo-Indian” and “the propaganta 
represented by Mrs. Besant”. Does it not strike the 
Review that the conditions in India and South Africa dt 
very different? In India we have the Hindus witht | 
ancient civilisation, a spiritual religion, and a a | 
philosophy ; we have Parsis, Buddhists, Jains, M a 
madans, Sikhs, all with their own faiths and no 
highly civilised lives ; the Christian missionary E sa i 
attacks all these great faiths, raises bitter feelings, sues a 
Source of dangerous discord. Moreover: S ath | 
undermines the total abstinence from strons at a 
imposed by the eastern faiths, and the dru 
spreading among large sections of the weit 
classes is due to the example of Christ’ 
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venperate —and ue absence of the prohibition of liquor 
y | r Christianity- Drink a little wine for thy stomach’s 
a ke” is @ precept spread in India by the circulation of 


May | a Christian Bible, and the harm which is being done 
| ia this respect is incalculable. Those who doubt it may 
the read the Customs House statistics. In South Africa, on 
a te other hand, the Christian missionary is a civiliser 
| 4 savage tribes, is an agent of good, and a useful 
wil | sducator. The officials in the two continents are both 
right in their respective attitudes, for the conditions, as 

| id, are wholly different. 


on 
far fel 
D 


¥ x y 
Our Scotch National Society has opened a Central 
| Lodge Library Fund, and asks the members to send in 
| second-hand books, or money for the purchase of new 


ce of 

gl: | ones selected from a list of two hundred and seventy of 
most | the best Theosophical works, ranging in price from 6d. 
yi | t 2-10-6. We are glad to see that the list is very 
idie | catholic, and includes the works of Dr. Steiner, Mr. Mead, 
ania | Mr. Scott-Elliot, Mr. Kingsland, as well as of Mme. 
othe | Blavatsky, Mr. Leadbeater, Mabel Collins, and Mr. 
aae y Nagavan Das. Inote that the Pranava Vada is included. 
E | oe collected will be divided into sets and sent to 
T | ee most in need of a Library, but they will 
vik ; in Toan a y of the National Society, being issued 
ds | ery goog a S tong as they are wanted. The idea is a 
dist | Sections, ne, and might wisely be copied in other 


* 
k One of our g 
Perfo 
tey, ved a remarkable feat in Seattle, Washington ; 


es 
a g 
> 
a 


aier pe $ 
“vic officer, and set to work to ‘clean 
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a : Ai 
Da “acting Mayor during the temporary absence 
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May 


up’ his city. He cleared away the gambling a 


checked bribery, purified the police force, aes 
chief of police to gaol. He refused to contin ne he ) 
when it was offered to him by the grateful : z offie | 
has been resting for a while at Krotona. He at and | 
newspaper reporter : toa | 


Yes I am a Theosophist. I ama Theogophict : 

as it relates to the universal brotherhood of meni SO far | 

of evolution of the human species. I believe that al] ae 

lived before and that we will live again ; that the i 

consciously or unconsciously expressed in each embodiment i 

higher state of intelligence and understanding. Just aş a i 

eats a meal and it is digested and assimilated, just so the TE 

of rest between incarnations will represent the periods of 


a ma 


sophy. I do believe in the transmigration of the soul. I believe 
that man has come up through the civilisation of the past into | 
the mighty civilisation of the present. I believe thatallaman — 
is to-day is the outgrowth and product of his various experiences | 
in/his pilgrimages. | 


Mr. Wardle is only thirty-three years of age, 
we may look for much good work from him. Amena 
needs citizens so virile and so upright. 


* i 
# Ok Í 


A remarkable sermon on Hindi religious thought, | 
dealing chiefly with re-incarnation, was preached i | 
at Wimbledon (England), by the Rev. Ce i | 
His text was the well-known enquiry of ine Oe | 


ccc And > 
Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man am is |i, 
they said: ‘Some say that Thou art John the 2 tal 


at Temssan nnanet 


pistor t 
that 
eed N ast a5 

Hinda thought into five periods, taking the phen S% 


which included the idea of Avataras ; e 
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ning the Avatara known under the name of Shri 
Ise, i concer 
the f Krshna : f Krshna includes certain e] ci 
fics | The story of Krshna eae e ain 


and | pave bee of spiritual ideas. ` The account of Krshn 
symbo. 


tlm e episodes very like those contained in the Christ 
p emnon = 


] Sir Monier 

nt, a Williams will not allow that there was copying by the Hindis, 
one hut reminds us that “the Bible is a thoroughly Oriental book” 
ce | more likely that Hindu ideas had filtered through to 
s of Palestine, via Persia. viewer 
The belief in the incarnation of Vishnu in the person of 

Krshna came as a solace to the people, who craved an incar- 


nate loving Deity, one who pitied and saved men. k 


Then the preacher suggested some thoughts which 
| might lead people to consider transmigration. He point- 


ed to the universality of the idea, and quoted the ode of 


Dies not the Spirit, i 

ut new life repeats ; 
nto other forms, 

And only changes seats. 


ghi Í ven I, who this mysterious truth declare, 

j as once Euphæbus, in the Trojan war; 
tesy Thuy Rame and lineage I remember well. 
jes J 9) “aus all things are but altered, 

i 1! ang pine dies, 
i | i ere and there the unbodied Spirit flies. 
ih ou. Mr. Sadler turned to Origen, speaking of a‘ 
ui | tseni poe heaven and earth, the symbol of the 
ee | lee Res and reminded his hearers of Jacob’s 
yú ja rsh; nd the ladder placed in the cave in the Mithraic 
that | tom ks represent the souls coming down to earth 

by 


lieveg AE S pointed out that the Jews certainly 
es transmigration, and that it was taught by 
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z May 
„many Rabbis. The doctrine, he said, aided a 
Í explanation of geniuses, prodigies, and conten 


a. 0 “the alternati ` 
criminals, whereas ve to reincarnation į 


predestination,” the dictate of “ some capricious = | 
The preacher concluded : a 


We ought at least to entertain the Message of | 
thought in great India as a ‘ working hypothesis’ and ‘ene | 
to enquire into it... The modern missionary, going to Tati 
ought to go as a comrade in truth-seeking, not as condemning 
all he sees. He must not judge Hindtism by the ong 
superstitions of the peasant, who bows before a snake, oran 
elephant, or an image of these, any more than he would judg 
of mathematics by the babblings of a child. 


The Christian missionary has a message to take to India 
as well as something to learn from India. His message will 
be comprehended in the words: “ He that loveth (habitually) — 
is born of God and knoweth God.” The craving for the incarnate 
Krshna shows the need of the heart for a loving God. The 
modern and true missionary will not enforce Church sace: | 
ments, or creeds, or politics, but will show by life and teaching | 
what he feels in his soul—the Love IIlimitable. That is m } 
nature of the Infinite Life, from whom, and through whom, an } 
unto whom are all things. 


Truly is Theosophy making its way into ihe | 
churches.’ ) 
oe en | 

Another Theosophic word comes from H | 
Sylva, the Queen of Roumania. She wile ste | 
Fortnightly Review that if she were a milton ae 
would build a cathedral, with chapels for out ous 
in it, and an arts school beside it. She; | 
perhaps, will build such Theosophical cathedra 
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y, and i INTUITIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
A Lecture in a Course on Consciousness 


By FRANCESCA ARUNDALE, F.T.S. 


rmen | 

ite | (ONS 

se | ey SNESS has been traced through the long 
igon | ot its manifestation, from the flame to the 


} Sark, f 
1 tanes (an the spark to its encasement in the various 
TER i oer, each downward plane marking an 
7 Wereg rp a added density to be overcome and con- 
lisa Teflect; elf of man comes from the first Locos, 


tae aa of the Monad; and yet more than a re- 


eet: 


ec y truly the Self, the germ of all that it 
all be anna aving passed through all limitation, it 
5 © of Self limitation, of Self manifestation. 
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M 
Thus we see the spark becoming the thresfold m ) AY | 
ation on the three planes of the descendin sme aa 
Buddhi, Manas. But the Self has to desceng still inà 
into matter, for there are the planes of maniek | 
even lower than the mānasic. To conquer Tico i i | 
work of the Self in its lowest unfoldment, as it rani | 
out to the astral and the physical. To accomplish a 
a further reflection of the Self is necessary, and i 
mental divides itself into higher and lower, that which | 
can still contact the spiritual and higher Self, and that | 
which reflects it in the lower, the field of con 
matter. There then again we get a triad, but this time 
a triad working in the densest limitation of matter, | 
concrete mind, the feelings and emotions, and their 
’ field of action in the physical body. With the long 
processes of this unfoldment I have nothing to do; they i 
have been fully dealt with in the earlier lectures of this 
series; it is sufficient for the purpose of this lecture to 
note that in this lower reflection there is the gradual 
realisation of the Self, and that the effect of evolution | 
through the lower planes is that, while at the beginning 
of its course this lower looks upon itself as apart ani l 
separate from its surroundings, at the end it realises is | 
spiritual Self-hood and identity with all. Thus ue | 
centre of consciousness is gradually transferred fom | 
the lower physical of the animal and savage man “A | 
emotional and intellectual centres of the civilised | 
developed entity. 
One thing must be remembered, an 


that ist | 


; : trini n f Oh 
the reflection of the Self in the lower triad on selfs] 
that each of the powers or aspects ol tne lta 


ed sim" 


represented, and that these are being dere this lowe 


ously, so that the mortal man, as we may ° 
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et ed unfolds the reflection of Atma, Buddhi, Manas 
a | {ria a ding the centres of consciousness, till at last in 
im, f pye 


the T lisation of identity they are capable of being 
ner | the £64 igher. .We have seen in th i 
tion | grawn into the higher Wwe í in the previous 
‘the | jectures the process of this unfolding ; how the concrete, 
ches | intellectual consciousness of the mortal person at last 
this fixes its centre 1n the intellectual consciousness of the 
‘the | immortal individual ; how that which was external and 
nich | concrete is seen in its inner aspects as internal and 
that | abstract, so that the root of knowing is seen as the 
tete knower, and that Self-realisation involves the knowing 
of the thing in itself of which the concrete is the mani- 
| festation in time. 
In the present lecture we have to do with the next 
| stage in the great unfoldment, the realisation of the 
| intuitional consciousness, the vehicle through which 
| t works in manifestation in time, and the world of 
| Being to which it belongs. It is again important to 
| member that in manifestation we are dealing with 
im | a reflection, so that just as we sought for the reflec- 
mms | tion of the higher intellectual consciousness of the 
| “oad in its concrete aspects, so must we now seek for 
| a aspect of the Monad, the Buddhi aspect, in the 
| “ane that reflects it in its manifestation in time. The 
| et or the Monad shows itself in the mortal 
| ita aie In love and joy, in the attraction that makes 
| desing o object rather than another. The plane 
| ag antl as reflection of the buddhic plane in time 
1 tis a ation, and the nearest expression of the 
f whi DN 18 the condition of pure and intense love 
a ee unites two persons, making them 
© astra] eing in thought, word and action. It is 
*"Teflection that we have to look for the first 


on 


as 


el ag 
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faint stirring of buddhic consciousness, a May | 
_ connection we must note that all planes ance n thi 
of matter interpenetrate the physical, and are 
may say, adjacent to it. This is very important 
consciousness of the Ego, drawn outwards by vibra i; 
of the astral plane, causes responsive vibrations Bi 
astral body, and these arouse faint answering thrills i i 
the buddhic matter of which the astral is the reflection 
and in this way the response in the buddhic vehicle k | 
strengthened and developed. i 
Thus we see that the physical, astral, mental, j 
buddhic, and nīrvāņic vehicles are all closely connecte 
and when we speak of the buddhic plane and the 
buddhic vehicle, we are not speaking of something tha 1 
is afar off, but of that which is present with every | 
man, here and now; and by unfolding the reflection 
of the Self we come into touch with the reality that lies J ti 
behind it. The buddhic matter, which we call the | 
buddhic body, must not however be thought of as abody i 
similar to the physical body, that is to say as an €t 
closure; there is no hard and fast outline circumscribing 
the atoms of buddhic matter and thus creating a definite ' 
form. It should rather be conceived of as a vibrating J 
centre with lines radiating in all directions. We m i | 
been told that the causal vehicle, or the bo : of | 
higher mental plane, is the only permanent bo F | 
the ego in manifestation. The lower mental, "a Ti 
and the physical disintegrate after each life, r 
causal body may be regarded as the storehous 
experiences garnered by the ego in its e ‘e she 
It is in this causal body that the puddbt sei 
centre is formed, and it is the nucleus ° scend w 


-Plang { 
m f 
for the | 


3 


manent atoms which enable the ego t° 
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ae carrying its experience from one life to another. 
| a pave also been told that it is developed by the 
! Ae of the mental powers of abstract thought, the 
‘i ghly intellectual and moral characteristics, developed 
in each life. It is the strengthening of this aspect of the 
Intellect in the causal body which gradually forms the 
puddhic centre, and, so long as the causal body lasts, that 
centre and its radiating lines remain as the nucleus of 
| the permanent atoms. 
In the course of the unfoldment of the ego, however, 
| the great mystery of Initiation takes place, and, when 
the ego consciously enters the buddhic plane, the causal 
| body itself disappears, that body which has been the 
home of the consciousness through life after life, in the 
| higher as well as the physical world. It disappears ; 
hat is to say, it disintegrates, and the atoms of which 
| tis composed are lost in the surrounding sea of mental 
} matter. 
a Thus the buddhic sheath has no form, but is a ray- 
| E out of matter in all directions, and to the developed 
u5 the buddhic threads can be seen as running through 
| al living organisms and holding them together. Itis this 
m of the causal body when a man passes 
Bice: Š irst Initiation which gives the feeling at first, 
A tov n » of having lost every touch with the planes 
J owever x buddhic centre and the permanent atoms, 
| iks y ee and these permanent atoms are the 
q the budähic e of which the ego can again emerge from 
| cota p a to the lower realms of manifested life. 
$  Mnsidey the aaen of the buddhic sheath, we may 
characteristics of the plane from which it 
t as only by symbols that we can in any 
© conditions of this glorious realm. It has 


$ 
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been described as the Christ plane of the h 


a sphere of knowledge and love, where a Spiri, | 
most perfectly himself, and yet at the same ia Mang f spo 
all others in himself, and is all others. A oe et | mat 
there is no exclusion, for all being interpenetrate | to i 
no isolation is possible. It may be compared tina 4 ant | as 
of energy with no excluding walls, and each nti | 2 
he becomes conscious on this plane, is at once the atl a 
as well as the out-raying energy. Truly itis the Chis l 
plane, for it is the plane of at-one-ment and is the | intu 
foundation of the much misunderstood doctrine of Atma, | hav 
ment. The Christ, who is the perfected entity on this | desc 
plane, shares His life with all, and through Him and | plan 
from Him come the rays of life and love and wisdom | radi 
that draw all men up to Him. It is the planet | tela 
Saviours, because from here there is no separation, if | wor 
a constant sharing with others. The entity that ha } scior 
passed through the cross of manifestation in matter and 
has become conscious through all form, and now exits | e s 
as a conscious centre, able to vivify all thatis below | plan 
him, in very truth one with God and man. In 00 | al 
sense however is this at-one-ment vicarious; how call o 
it be so if the nature of the Self be understood? r | a 
Christ of the buddhic plane is not a manifestation ° o | bin 
power of the Spirit for one only, it is the condition © 


is manifest that all may attain, as in the words 3 i i 
Great Initiate on earth, “that they may pS ae 
Us. 

The spark is the flame, and the exP 
sciousness that marks the entrance of t 
to the buddhic plane is the realisation ° yee ioh 
of the nature and being of the spark with tha - 
at once its source and centre. 
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si | the entering this condition of consciousness is often 
nan | oken of as entering the stream, for never can the 
i an who has once realised this condition fall back 
which | to the state of worldliness which looks on the external 
San | asthe real. He has touched the inner side of being, and 


ente | although he may wander and delay, yet he can ae 
ty, ag | Jose the spiritual knowledge that has come to le frome 
“entre | the divine plane. 

Christ In the title of this lecture mention is made of the 
S the | intuitional consciousness, its vehicle and its world. We 
Atm | have seen somewhat of the nature of its world in the 
nihis { description of the powers and attributes of the buddhic 
nani | plane, and the buddhic sheath has been spoken of as a 


\ 


isdon | radiating centre. Let us now see how that centre is 
nejo | tated to the man as we know him in the present 
n, hi | world of manifestation. What is the intuitional con- 
it has | sciousness, how does it manifest in the world of sense 


natter | and action, and how can it be strengthened and develop- 
exis | ed so that the ego can realise itself on the buddhic 
below | Plane? In the first place, it must be again noticed that 
Inn \ al planes of matter are adjacent and co-existing. Phys- 


oa { a astral, mental, causal, buddhic and the planes be- 
a | ‘en interpenetrate each other; the matter of which 
vit Lh. ~ Panes are composed forms the man as we see 


» that | 
of the 
ne M 


Hb no a station, and the life functions through 
J scious E re strongly as that life becomes fully 

ftis nature S Various Planes. The ego, triple 
foot | icity in a S the spark of the flame, manifests this 
egg, emotional mortal person, and physical conscious- 
snes refi Consciousness and higher mental con- 
th a ect the three aspects of the immortal ego, 
“Scions, 3 Buddhi and the Intellect. The emotional 


Sne 
SS is what we have to deal with as the 
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i À i May 
i vehicle through which the ego cognises the 
becomes the master of feeling and desire. 


lower and 


s . (S Hi 
plane is the field of buddhic manifestation in a k | 
aspect. The principle of love and jòy, of ata | 

„a 


going forth in desire, is Buddhi reflecting itself in Kam a 
It is on the plane of desire that we must seek ft th l 
first stirring of vibrations to be carried on to the W | 
ing and strengthening of the powers of the buddhi 
vehicle. The characteristic of the buddhic plane is a | 
we have seen, unity, and it is the desire that makes f i 
unity which is the first expression of the life passing 
from the lower to the higher form of consciousnes, 
Love therefore may be said to be the means by which | 
the buddhic sheath can be stirred into vibration. How } 
faint is the first thrill that pulsates from physical love | 
of wife or child; it is too much mixed with the separated 
I to be translated to the body of bliss where the /isa | 
much the all as the centre. My wife, my child, ae 
friend is the first reaching out of the separated sell in 
manifestation to the self in union with all. As ee | 
becomes purer, as it expands so that the Tis not ei 
of, and no return for its outflowing is desi "a { 
love is given to benefit and not to gain for A |i 
and then only does the thrill pass to the centre 0 fe | 
and the buddhic sheath is formed for the expres dis 
the God manifest. 

The consciousness that is a 
by the vibrations of the lower astral ne n i 
responds to the vibrations of the higher, 3 supet 
great emotions, such as love and devotion hen n 
to a hero and a great personal ideal. for 00 rene 
pours out this love to his ideal, looking fin gest 
joyous to serve for the joy of giving himse 


' outwatts | 
t first draw? sadul || 
gee | 


=> 
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Ay | 


a non oi the faint answerings in the buddhic matter 
nd | ind the centre thrills and rays out in response. This 


st 

a | ay be said to.be the aspect of Buddhi, showing itself 
ng | as love. On the astral plane, it feels the unity; it 
i | drives after it. Where an individual has no love 


the | there can be no vibration to start the buddhic thrill of 
| response; it is pure unselfish love which develops the 

dhie i pliss aspect, till at last not only is unity felt and striven 
| for, but seen and known. 

sind The development of this buddhic consciousness 

sig ) will show itself in many ways; we shall not pick out 


nes, { the one or two on whom to lavish our stores of love 
yhich | and devotion, but all will be near and dear, so all will be 
How | protected, and helped and reverenced as part of the great 


| life. None so evil that we shrink from trying to draw 
vated | near in help; none so weak that we would not strengthen. 
isas | Another means by which the buddhic conscious- 
d, m | tess may be developed is the strengthening of the 
elfin | centres of the causal body. As we have seen, the 


t love | tausal body is the vehicle of consciousness on the higher 
ought \ plane of mentality, the characteristic feature being 
when | medge in its abstract form. Itis that aspect of the 
thea} delf which seeks to know the reality of a thing, what 


anion, 


jom 


i loks through 
| T apart from 


gua j _, © Process of 


It is not content with the external, but 
the external to the reality—to what it 
the world of form. This seeking for 
yY apart from form being the reverse of 
e | ard ang a aion into form, it links itself to the 
P it Teaches ¢ ot the outward, and by retiring inwards 
: o the Plane of love or unity as the only 

= one basis of all form. 
thie ea 1s it nece 
; Clousness, 


ig 


ality, th 


not only to let our love pass 
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May | 
| beyond the external plane, but also our thoy 
recognise the one life in all, not as a dead oleae 

as a living reality. This recognition of po u | 
gather all into its mighty embrace, and love ae X 
become one. Meditation is the great unfolder p | 
power of Intuition. Through constant practice a 
endeavour to rise beyond the lower to a higher form | 
consciousness, the lower begins to partake of the a ; 
of that to which it aspires. All meditation drawsth _ 
soul beyond the every-day concerns of time and space, 
it builds the stairway by which we climb to the Fi, 
life which awaits us, and enables us to reach that 
threshold where the unity is seen. 

The intuitional consciousness will therefore show 
itself as the constant endeavour to expand the /, to bring ` 
all that which is external into the Se/f, so that nothing | 
that lives or moves shall remain as separated or apart 
The lowest animal, the flower and tree, the stone, the 
sage, the robber, and the slayer will all find their place 
in this great embracing love, as parts in the great whole, | 
my Self in evolution. No anger can disturb, no passions 
mar the serenity of one who sees himself in all. Th | 
changing forms of manifestation will be seen as aspe | 
for time, of that which is beyond time and beyont 
manifestation. 

The two means, therefore, by which an 
hope to advance to the buddhic unity are 
thought. Unselfish love, that spends itself 
to all, causes vibrations in the buddhic matter. Pie | 
influences from the plane ray down, an the sl q 
bathed in joy that knows no words—unspeakablo veld? 

This advance is also made possible by the 0° 


ment of the higher manas in the causal pody: | 


to 


y one may | 
love a | 
in serve | 
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lay | 1918 
ght can conceive the reality of the buddhic power, 

hin the causal faculties, and, once realised, it 
aks UP the material of the causal plane and it remains 


so | hover 
| even wit 


N 


a f body of Buddhi; he who would function on the 
this | lower planes then makes anew the vehicles through 
the | which he would work. This is the secret of the first 
noi | Initiation ; that which has been the pilgrim through the 
ture | many countless lives receives its liberation, and hence- 
‘the | forward there is the body of bliss, which is the ever pres- 
ace, | ent home of the individual who has but to descend at 
rør ) will in a causal body made afresh each time he returns 
that { to the lower planes of manifestation. The intuitional 

consciousness reflects itself as the power to discriminate 
hoy | clearly and immediately, with certainty and knowledge. 
ring | It is the growth of experience in love and wisdom, just 
hing | as instinct is the growth of passion and physical desire 
vat, | tolive; both Intuition and instinct have a common basis 
the j as the reflections of the higher, but it is only the pure 
lae | emotions, the unselfish love, that can grow the beautiful 
ole, lower that may bloom in the buddhic region, while 
jons | Mstinct arises from desire for self-preservation, and is 
The 4 lhe guide of the consciousness in the lower worlds only. 
jocis | e emotion, loving devotion, unselfish service, are the 
yond l aa of unfoldment, and no one must depend on intui- 
4 a eee where there is selfish love and desire 
il | al gain. The Intuition is the all-seeing vision 


| 4 “an catch the light from the plane of Buddhi and 


vice} 0 illum; À 

the | my the path that the soul with unerring cer- 
| Shall press onwards, sure in its knowledge and 

ul! T Wer, 


| Thy A But who shall tell of the joy that he may feel 
gion a pace secured entrance to the glories of that 
j aas, F Earth and water, land and sea, the 


Owers, the insects that flit from blossom 
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May 
to blossom, all are felt and known as One: the i 
then the utter certainty that the idea of the a iy 

arate 


self is a delusion. Henceforward all nature 
different meaning for him. He creates a world of he 

around himself, for love is the artist which iran | 
and transfigures the unreal and the transient s 2 
the real and the immortal can be sensed in all, Bless 
indeed is such a one, and blessed are those that can 
dwell in his presence; he becomes at once a channel 
through which the greater life may show itself in al 
its glory, for the love of the Brotherhood of Love cay ’ 
pass unfettered through his pure emotion. The veil 
has been torn asunder and he has at last reaped the 
knowledge which comes to the ego in its first unfoldment | 
on the buddhic plane. Harvested from the experiences | 
of many lives he has gained the power to sympathise | 
with all, and has become a co-worker with those Save 
iours of mankind who have their dwelling on the plane 
of Bliss and Wisdom. Such is the man in whom the 
faculty of the Intuition shines out, such is the powel | 
which he can exercise, beyond the limitations of sens 
beyond the critical judgment of the mind. From the 


3 i an inative viso | 
realm ‘of wisdom he brings the discriminative ‘| at 
3 | 
4 1 


holds a 


which unites him in love and sympathy with 4 
to him the many have become the One. 


le 
Francesca Arunda 
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e i 
arate f 
ds 4 il 
auty | 
dmy | 
that | 
Sseq | 
bean 
mnel | 
n all 
scan 
veil 
| the 
ment INO DING to Theosophy, this universe is a mani- 
ces | festation of an inscrutable, incomprehensible, 
thie | Essence, Power, Being, in regard to which the subtlest and 
Sar: | most elastic language of humanity fails to express even a 


lane | shade of a shadow. Since, however, it is necessary in 


nthe | human intercourse to adopt some common symbols, no 


a TER how inadequate, this Source of things, which is ‘ 
Ei | 3 first principle of all true thinking, in the language 
json eo thought is called the Unknowable, and in 
„and | Unity eo of the East is Parabrahman. Within this f 
E ty A co-ordinates all diversity, and yet is beyond 

! ‘ll ‘ itin this Totality, which embraces the minutise 
me res, yet is Itself outside totality, we exist. 
1 E that incalculable period of time by human reckon- 
| è portio rootless Root and causeless Cause, involving 
4 n of Itself in deeper and deeper limitation of 
Pe nee forth the sensible universe, yet in no 
| Rein Scri ie Its own transcendent state. As the 
“tvaded i Bee Bhagavad-Gita, says: “ Having 
l S universe with a fragment of Myself, I 
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By JAMES H. Cousins, F.T.S. 


CHAPTER II 
Theosophy : [ts Philosophical and Psychological Basis 
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leq With | 
© Divine | 


remain.” Jast e the Roei Bow from, his hi 
and inexhaustible being, finds his inner eye fi] 
the vision of a future immortal poem, s0 th 
Poet, whose syllables are stars, whose lines are System, | 
whose stanzas are universes, visioned His creation i 
This vision of the Kosmos is the first limitation of th 
Illimitable. It is the seat of the kosmic activity, the | 
Purusha, or ultimate Self, of the Kosmos. 
Now activity of any kind, from the simplest act of | 
which we have direct experience, such as the stroke q 
a pen, to the most complicated operations of associated / 
humanity—indeed, activity of any kind which involve 
the exercise of consciousness in any degree—necessitates_ | 
not only a source or seat of such consciousness, but als l 
a field which circumscribes the area of activity, and a 
organ of activity. | 
To the painter his art may be all in all; be 
the vision of the World Beautiful, though it may dom | 
nate his life, does not exhaust it: it stands in relation 
to his whole life as the Kosmic Vision does to the Un l! 
manifest, underlying, permeating, vivifying, sustaining 


ake sn; e j attr 

But the possibilities of his art are definitely ieir D 
ʻa pictorial ar | 

can no more play a tune through his pict there | arbi 


musician can paint a picture on his piano. en | 
are certain overlappings of suggestion 10 is musiciat | 
painter seeks to impart ‘ tone’ to his work: the | 


; . but 
5 : . 10n bu 
endeavours to give ‘colour’ to his composition; © 0 


rts 18 
transfer of terms which is common to vee of the} Pro 
indication of uniformity: it is, rather, A towards ih a 


hidden unity beckoning the mind inwat | 
One Source of all things. , the kos ys 

This limitation, or field of activity, olen 
level, is called in Theosophy root-natut® 
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ists of time, space, and law in their widest signifi- 


and cons Í A i i; 
In comparison with the underlying Reality, it is 


i a a, transitory, illusory. It is called in the East, 
em | Maya, and is spoken of symbolically as a veil drawn 
tion across the Absolute. take diaphanous covering ona 
E the | peautiful form, which conceals the essential nature but 
„the | discloses the figure, the veil of Maya provides a medium 
for the kosmic outlook, and provides for the exterior eye 
acto | ameans of cognising the hidden Reality which cannot 
keot | be seen directly. 
ciated Circumscribed, then, by time and space, and by the 
olvas. | inexorable law of cause and effect, the Kosmic Vision 
itates | becomes more definite; becomes not merely the inspired 
tal | vision of the artist, but takes form as the full and 
ndan | complete plan of the work of creation to be accomplish- 
i ed. The Kosmic Vision has now found for Itself an 
; bil | organ, Kosmic Mind, in which is contained the totality 
dom | possibilities of the future manifestation. This is the 
Jatin | Brahma of the East,’ the truly understood Creator, subject 
eUr | b laws beyond Him, and free from the philosophic 
ining | Meonsistencies of the western conception which, by 
He j ittibuting to its God-the-Father the qualities properly 
hant longing to a deeper level of Divinity, necessitates an 
ther | arbitrary character that is responsible for much of the 
sill | ficontent and Scepticism now pervading Christian 
sic? | “OMmunities, 
at | - Itis not necessary for th f r t 
Mfd e i y : e purpose ot our argumen 
of e | trocesse e upon a detailed account of the further 
4s! i Swhich result in the evolution of the tangible 


1 
. There 
tis, ee Countless Brahmas, Creators of world-systems, according to 


ter named mate accurate conception of the writer would, perhaps, be 
ind. Ea © Saguna Brahman in His aspect of Activity, for this is 
tahma has His own system. We should call Hima 


Ba OS of many solar systems, and so on, but always a 
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h len th 
Ting { 
Upon the | 
We neg | 


universe. These have been written of alm 
in many books. For our purpose of conside 
main teachings of Theosophy in their bearing 
necessity for a practical religious Philosophy, 
y now deal with generalities. I 

We have seen'that the teaching regarding ty | 
Unmanifest passing partially into Kosmic Vision r 
coming defined in Kosmic Law, and finding an nA ' 
ment in Kosmic Mind, corresponds with the demon. | 
strable necessity, in all processes involving Conscious. 
ness, of a seat, a field, and an organ. Passing now from 
the kosmic stage to the microkosmic, the stage o 
humanity in its most inclusive sense, Theosophy, | 
following the law of correspondence on all planes of the 
universe, regards the Kosmic Mind as in its turn the sea 
of the individual consciousness. From this source, — 
which to the individual consciousness is as illimitableas | 
Parabrahman to Purusha, spring the multitudinous souk 
that crowd the abyss of creation. Passing outward from | 
their divine home, they too, as did the Self of all selves, | 
find their circumscription and field in the individual t 
operation of time, space, and causation. Through this 
limitation the Kosmic Vision conceived Its univers? as | 
separate from all else: through this same limitation F i.. 
illusion of separateness is set up between consci A | 
and consciousness, each passing onward to fin 


onl 


ie mes | 

instrument in the human mind. Thisinits T a | 

the i ity, as distn i 
seat of the temporary personality Theoso? j 


from the inner Self which, according tO jodi! 
follows the apparently universal operation ol ofa 
and rhythm, and animates a succession ob 
Personalities in the same way as the 
creates and uncreates His universes: 
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seated in the human mind, has its field in 


aa sonality; SOPLA E S ; 
b eft culties which distinguish human being from human 
nte ying and operates through the instrumentality of the 
Need i senses. ‘ ; 

| The process thus briefly outlined—the passing of the 
6 the Unmanifest into manifestation, of the Absolute into the 
nte | lative, of Unity into diversity, of Divinity into human- 
stru | jty—is the process symbolically set forth in the Christian 
mon. | Myth of ‘the fall of man,’ and other similar stories in 
cious | primitive mythologies. In the Theosophical view it is 
‘ftom } an orderly process, involving no break from the Source 
ge of | of sources to the utmost of manifestation. Whatever 
ophy, | may be the exterior diversity of form, it shades away 
of the | towards the type or norm ; and both norm and form are 
esa | the signals whereby we recognise the actuating con- 
ource, ! siousness beneath. Between the loftiest and lowliest 
ible as expressions of the Divine, in consciousness, there is.the 
souli afinity of essence: they differ only by virtue of the 
| from | tifferences of limitation. To value these limitations 
elves e should have to go step by step backward from effect 
vidual | 10 cause, and from cause to its cause, until at last we 


h this j thould lose ourselves in the white flame of the divine 
rse | Oneness, 


on the |} 


It is obvi . 
A 18 obvious, from such a view of the universe as 
snes | 


his—a n: 
a a . . 
universe actuated by one divine Consciousness, 


i. N a together by one Law of Causation, the uni- 
A h Karma—that questions of vital differences can 
l | een Predominant place. “The senses moving 
il E Š objects of the senses” may act upon the 
r PE Page of differentiation; but the inner Wisdom, 

gal | ites 3 1 or Illuminator of the Soul, gives assent to 


UEdisee poe doctrine, “ As above, so below,” and 
i at “there is no great and no small in the 
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Ay he light snowiase thats 9town aimlessly about ity | 
eak: the snowflake may sigh in pity for ley ie | 
movable thing that cannot feel the uplift of flight. k i | 
the Foot of the Wanderer of the Universes may r ‘ue | 
them both to the ultimate ether. | 
From the point of view, therefore, of a common | 
parentage in the Kosmic Mind, and a common up-bring. 
ing in the Universal Law, it is evident that the Theos 
sophical Society can erect no special or dogmatic barriers 
between its Fellows. It can have no test of creedq 
caste. Its only condition of membership is a declared | 
agreement with-the principle of Universal Brotherhood, | 
But the view of the universe set forth above is only 

one half of the matter, the out-going or centrifugal phase, | 
Christian teaching balances the fall of Man withthe | 
Redemption: Theosophical teaching declares that a 
universe of partial and relative constituents could not be | 
maintained by the exercise of a single force, and sels an} 
inward or centripetal trend alongside the centrifugal | 
But this is not all, To suppose two such forces acting | 
with equal power would be to suppose 4 static, i. 
active universe; and Theosophy teaches not merely a | 
involution of Divinity in the sheaths of line | 
the evolution of the inherent Divinity to Its i | 
degree. It cannot therefore give assent to ther 
sophical fallacy contained in Tennyson's lines: 


And in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse- 


Plausible as the epigram is, with a r 
of artistic technique and rhythm, it wi 
examination. A moment’s thought wi 
that a universe consisting of two oppose 
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ak not be a universe but a chaos. Besides, the 
erm boundless can only be applied to that which is 
Pa nifest, not to any manifestation in form, be its 
cgniversality * ever so wide. 

The Theosophical conception of the universal 
process in its completeness may be symbolised as a 
poomerang flung from the divine Hand, and returning 
thereto. With the outgoing force there was simulta- 
neously set up the indrawing force which, at the dis- 
| tance resolved upon by the divine Thrower, overtakes 
‘ the outgoing force, turns the corner, and returns to the 
glace from whence it started, having travelled the 
| appointed circuit for the divine Purpose. In this 
| aspect, then, we have a reinforcement of the necessity 
| for the acceptance of the principle of Universal Brother- 
| hood, since it teaches not only a community of origin, 
but a community of destiny. Not only are we the 
} children of a divine Parentage: we are also the parents 
| ofa divine Progeny. The Sons of God came forth for 
the making of the worlds: the Son of Man is born for 
\ their redemption. 

These considerations, however, might result in no 
| More that a merely academic acceptance of the doctrine 
| of Universal Brotherhood. To some minds they may 
A | Er as simply benevolent speculations whose findings 
| a authority of demonstration. Even were this 
| ae we shall see later that it is not—a short 
| nation of the nature of consciousness, as distinct 


a 0) S 5 3 k 
on 1 its history, will provide us with a further and 
a ee Teason for the ideal of Universal Brother- 


Pre will show that any true understanding 
sti, °wn nature must result in an effort in the 
n of practical altruism on the part of every 
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May 


serious human being, and above all on the Dart of 


aspirant after the Divine Wisdom. 
iR In all processes in the normal consciousness 
is, in all processes involving the quality of act hat | 
ness, apart from the phenomena of the re Wate 
the superconsciousness and the Subconsciousnes._ | 
find ourselves, as normally conscious entities, ta 
between two unknown worlds. On the one hand i 
is the vast world of objects of sense-perception, an 
which we move, like vortices drawing to us the things 
needful for our sustenance in the external world, or 
like catherine-wheels flinging out the influences which 
distinguish us from others to the eye of the observer, 
On the other hand there is the mysterious world of ou 
inner nature, from which issue the edicts that determine 
our lines of thought, our consecutiveness of utterance, 
our continuity of action. 
Of these two worlds we have not, in the strict 
sense, any direct knowledge. We say we look at — 
upon a beautiful landscape; but optical anatomy tells — 
us that the nerves whereby we translate the assumed 
object into consciousness are actually turned inwards. 
In brief, not to labour what may be found in any text j 
book of psychology, we cannot cognise things immediate: | 
ly: we can only infer them mediately through qualities | 
communicated to consciousness by various ee 4 
through the organs of sense. At the samé E | 
Wwe are compelled by the exigencies of life to act a | 
tually on the assumption of the objective rel 
things outside our own consciousness, just as 
constrained to assume the objective 1¢ se 
tilt of the earth’s axis, which is beyon a 
cognition. 


gions caleg | 


of the 
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What applies in the external world applies also in 


ety, pe inte rnal. At no moment is the active consciousness 
thy in 10 uch with more than a tiny fragment of what we 
ata eanceive to be the total consciousness, We discourse 
lly | ypon Att, and our active consciousness, which we may 
we | regardas the coherer or exchange between external and 
ding | internal, thrills to the passing of a chain of thought 
here | from the mystic storehouse of our deeper consciousness. 


ngst | We change the subject, and the whole feeling of the 
igs | active consciousness changes with it as an entirely 
Lor | different chain of thought passes through. And when 
we look closely into the process, we find that the chain 
of thought is not composed of new thinking, but is simply 
the linking up of a series of conclusions. 

From these considerations we gather that, what- 
ever may be the special character of the fragment of 
the external universe with which we are in contact at 
any particular time, it can only influence us in accord- 
ance with our own inherent ability to respond to it. A 
Wagner opera will exalt one listener to the seventh 
heaven of spiritual ecstasy. To another, as Mark Twain 
| puts it, it will not be as bad as it sounds. A mathe- 
| en will say : “It is all very good, but what does it 
| aca > Even where minds have a special affinity in 
E E ‘ 1S observable that a roughly similar impres- 
| zi : e arrived at in different ways. One person, 
A a ive consciousness appears to be, as at were, 

| Ee against his inner consciousness, will run 
4 tnclusion, oa Over a series of generalisations to a 
1. * Another, whose coherer appears to be at a 


1 Stan 6 
E to ce from the main machine, has to take time in order 
| “call out fro 9 


e 


hich g 


a from which to make a new conclusion. 
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But be the method and the conclusion 
may, one fact emerges from all study of the 
nature, the fact that one’s view of the ane 
absolutely and irrefragably conditioned by one’s 
of vision. So far as the tiny point of conscio 
which operates at any moment may be regarded, { i 
the purpose of thought, as a separate entity, it oe 
helplessly between two tyrants—its inner Self, and the 
universe outside itself. The Bhagavad-Gita, with ial 
wisdom that is beyond yea or nay, counsels no man ty 
say: “Iam the doer.” The qualities of nature, which 
are beyond his control, act upon him. He only reach 
to them. True, his reacting is conditioned by his own — 
essential nature; and this he can so modify as toalteror 
even revolutionise his reaction to subsequent impacts of — 
the external world. These methods, as well asthe inter | 
relation of humanity, we shall consider later. Theim- | 
portant point to bear in mind at this stage of our subject | 
is that each person’s universe is his very own, unfathom- 
ably divided from each other person’s by the physical 
vehicle as regards the receiving of sense perceptions; 
and unfathomably divided by the essential character ; i 
his own inner nature as regards his interpretation™ J 
those perceptions, and his conduct in response io E | 
Every impact of the outer world evokes some a q 
tation of the larger Self which lies behind and sus if ‘1 tis 
the temporary self. The aspiration to possess a ni | 
cular virtue, aroused by some dramatic real e 
simply the herald of the coming of that virtue ue tis | 
spiritual hinterland of the acting consciousness 
no process of inoculation by a virtue-serum, but a° 


Erse jg 
Dower | 
USnesg 


; ` . acl 
lation of the inherent potential nature E kist 


This is the secret of the power of prayer 
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ye; nay, rather, to ask is to possess. But the more 

hing desired touches the external world, the more 
jso t0 ask is to give. We pray for the forgiveness of 
trespasses, but the condition is that we forgive those 
who trespass against us. 

The spectacle of, say, a people clamouring to be 
free from some extraneous tyranny, yet refusing to give 
freedom to some people within its own borders, is so 

| obviously inconsistent that it appeals at once to the very 
| superficies of thought, and the average human being hasa 
| rugh-and-ready opinion that a person does not deserve 
{ what he is not prepared to share. Deep-rooted in the 
heart of man there is a sense of balance and justice. 
| As Portia said : 


gece! 


ie t 


hich | 


We do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 


The deeds of mercy. 
The command to do unto others as we would they 
. | should do unto us is not the offer of a selfish guid pro 
e but an ancient and clear-eyed statement of the law 
7 consciousness, that we can only receive what we 
i Be posos and are prepared to give. To the 
Di ae at aan refuses freedom to anything within 
7 . re o influence, he is himself bound, for to him 

j no universe beyond himself, and the chain he 


| its TESA 
|, Pon anything within his purview he puts upon 


Sown wrists. 
: ; 
a Supreme master of song, Shelley, struck to 
| pes of the matter when he asked: 
I an man be f 
f: e free, 
| “ting the trenchant 


| the ye 


and woman be a slave? 


am ad t query, which is less an interroga- 
the aR eclaration, there is a searching knowledge 
“ty of man’s mental nature. It is but another 


` 
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. OO May 
utterance of the basic condition of spiritua] life 


freedom, based on the apprehension of the oe | 
diversity in manifestation, and the necessary a 
essence. This in a sentence is the whole ate 
Theosophy. Allegiance to it finds its inevitable of 
pression in a perfect tolerance and in labour i : 
realisation of the Universal Brotherhood. This vie . 
first object of the Theosophical Society, the bond unitus ' 
its Fellows in the dual purpose of studying and scattering 
wisdom concerning the Divine, and of developing the 
faculty of cognition of the Divine. 


(To be continued) 


James H. Cousins 
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“te | MYSTICAL POETS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
sth CENTURY 


ing | By MARGUERITE M. C. POLLARD, F.T.S. 


D of literature and of life is to trace the working of 
l the law of periodicity, the outgoing and indrawing of 
| the Great Breath as it is revealed in the history and 
| poetry of succeeding ages. 

The sixteenth century was a period of outgoing 
energy, a manvantara, not a pralaya. Men turned their 
| minds to the observation and study of external things 
| to exploration, to colonisation, to the study of the 
| classics and to the production of great art. The study | 
ee literature increased the impulse of the age to 

li. ata pos of Life under the aspect of Beauty, 

| ae eo Itself in forms of ideal loveliness. 

E.. next century a reaction set in; the life 

i » Instead of being directed outwards, began to turn 


| ‘Wards n 
a Gl s a : 
. Ia ell 2 d men began to realise that there 1S an inner 


\ Ox of the most fascinating pursuits for the student ( 
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w ob at pure Spirit, the Unmanifest alone might be 
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In the early seventeenth century, jug a 
turning of the tide, we find a remarkable i the 
mystical poets. These men benefited by their ne L 
to the great Renaissance writers and their Ua a 
going life in the impulse for self-expression, but in a 
impulse for the development of the inner life Wilke a 
they belong to the age of pralaya. 

The receding of the tide is noticeable in the | 
of these poets in rather a remarkable way. Nearly all 
of them—Herbert is a notable exception—begin their | 
careers as verse-writers by the production of charming | 
amatory and other secular poems, but later they become _, 
more in-drawn and their verse is for the most pat 
religious, mystical. or philosophical in character, a 
in the case of Crashaw, of Henry Vaughan and of 
John Donne. 

The writer of this group of mystical poets who 
has had the strongest hold upon the hearts of his 
country-men is undoubtedly George Herbert, and hes 4 
still much read and much loved among members of the 
Anglican Church. His genius is more English = A 
that of any of the rest. He is less visions a | 
Vaughan, less ardent and erotic than Crashaw, but - f 
is a quiet spirituality about his work which J A 
soothing and refreshing to many at the A 
who have little sympathy with psychical a oie d 
The other poets of this group are less Eno ensai 
general public, but are of great interest to 5 ; 
literature and lovers of mystical poetry: 


ives 


uneventfulness of village life. The po? 
April 1593, and was educated at Westm 
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| poording tO his delightfully quaint biographer Isaak 
on" the beauties of his pretty behaviour and wit 
| shined, and became so eminent and lovely in this his 
innocent age, that he seemed to be marked out for 
piety, and to become the care of heaven and of a parti- 
cular good angel to guard and guide him”, Herbert 
was a born scholar, and before he was fifteen, when he 
eft Westminster for Cambridge, we read that “he came 
to pe... “ ie learned languages and especially in 
| the Greex tongue . 
At the university he distinguished himself by his 
| oratorical powers, and on more than one occasion it was 
| his privilege to make the speech of welcome to King 
ay ae often visited Cambridge when hunting at 
ewmarket. 
Unlike his fellow-poets, Herbert does not seem to 
| have been interested in secular verse. Indeed, in a 
letter to his mother he regrets that so “ many love-poems 
j are daily writ and consecrated to Venus while so few 
| 7e writ that look towards God and heaven,” at the same 
| a declaring his resolution that “ my poor abilities 
ia shall be alland ever consecrated to God’s 
mt 
Fie: a been said that the peace “‘ which passeth all 
14 ha ” is that which arises from the power 
sib Fin a e Srn dharma, to realise one’s own ideal 
Í 7 hy i Be erbert’s dharma was to be a religious poet, 
q tive ib e time before he could bring himself to 
| motion ey worldly ambitions and his desire for 
p: court. 
TE alt 
| “Siroy on relates how when Herbert was most 
S of leavin C : . 
Werful frie d § Cambridge for court, two of his most 
nds, the Duke of Richmond and the Marquis 
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of Hamilton, died and with them all his he 
tion perished. For a while he lived in g 
and had “ many conflicts with himself 
should return to the painted pleasures of 
betake himself to a study of divinity 

sacred orders, to which his mother had often petsuadei | 
him. These were such conflicts as they only can baad | 
that have endured them ; for ambitious desires, and the | 
outward glory of this world, are not easily laid aside, 
but at last God inclined him to put on a resolution t 
serve at His altar.” 

Herbert has recorded these spiritual struggles in 

his poem called ‘ Affliction,’ where he says: ` 


pes of Prom, | 
reat Seclusion | 
» Whether be : 
a court life, k | 
and enter inty | 


Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town: 

Thou did’st betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrapt me in a gown: 

I was entangled in a world of strife, _ 
Before I had the power to change my life. 


With the renunciation of ambition, peace came! 
him. On the night of his induction into Bemerton 
Church he said: “I now look back upon my eo 
thoughts, and think myself more happy than if 
attained what then I so ambitiously thirsted for. a | Joy 
In God and His service, is a fulness of all joy 2 yi 


pleasure, and no satiety.” tly in tte i 
Herbert's ethical ideals appear ne Tail | 
poem called ‘The Church Porch’. Love and EAE Yf ér 


to all especially are inculcated. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they oe still. 
Both want and wish thy pleasing Deena way, 
Kindness, good parts, great places, %° and wh) 

o compass this. Find out mens yia : 
And meet them there. All worldly ! 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses- 
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May | 1913 

i rn no man’s love, though of a mean de : 
TOM, | ae is a present for a mighty king; eh 
lusion i Much less make any one thine enemy: 
ae | As guns destroy, so may a little sling. 

e 

lif, ot Thy friend put in thy bosom: wear his eyes 
T into | Still in thy heart, that he may see what’s there. 
suaded If cause require, thou art his sacrifice ; 

Thy drops of blood must pay down all his fear; 
know But love is lost ; the way of friendship’s gone, 
nd the Though David had his Jonathan, Christ his John. 
aside; 


Humility is to be combined with aspiration : 


So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be: 
Sink not in spirit : who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
A grain of glory mixt with humbleness 

Cures both a fever and lethargicness,. 


| piten thy behaviour low, thy projects high; 


The greater part of Herbert’s poetry, however, is 
not ethical but religious. When he chooses a moral 
theme he is impelled by a religious motive. Herbert’s 
religion was of an intensely personal character, and his 
| verse is consequently subjective. It is the record of 
his struggles to unify his lower and higher selves or, 
ues he would have expressed it, to bring his will and all 

his actions into obedience to the Will of God. Al the 
ns and sorrows, the victories and failures of his inner 
: ® find expression in his poetry. Its sincerity and h 
| Pe ss ats most charming; and though, like most 
| tn gis time, he sometimes indulged in poetical i 
q vet a tes, writing verses in the shape of wings or altars, | 
a may be the whole, his experiments in verse-technique ‘ 
| dein oa to justify themselves, as in the case of the little 
qi cae ed ‘The Wreath,’ in which the trick consists 
theat ie a the opening words of each succeeding line 
ra ast words of its predecessor. 
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A wreathed garland of deserved Praise 
| Of praise deserved, unto Thee I give, ° 
Į give to Thee, who knowest all my ways 


wh | 
I roe it iver ior lee ene 
Straight as a line, and ever tends to Thee 
To Thee, who art more far above deceit, | 
Than deceit seems above simplicity, ` hi 
Give me simplicity, that I may live, th 
So live and like, that I may know Thy ways, he 
Know them and practise them : then shall Į give 
For this poor wreath, give Thee a crown of praise. ne 
One of Herbert’s most interesting contemporaries | ht 
was Richard Crashaw, a poet and mystic of more fiey | "S 
temperament and imagination. | po 
The quaint old seventeenth century editor o { % 
Crashaw’s poems says that he dares to affirm ofhis | ® 
master’s poems what Iamblicus affirmed of Pythagoras’ 
Contemplations : “ They shall lift thee, Reader, some yards la 
above the ground; and, as in Pythagoras’ School every — las 
temper was first tuned into a height by several pro- Í Oy 
portions of music, and spiritualised for one of his weighty | 2 
lectures ; so mayest thou take a poem hence, and 5 be 
thy soul by it into a heavenly pitch; and ths l ia 
and borne up upon the wings of meditation, W a 
poems thou mayest talk freely of God, and of that Ai tu: 
state.’ There is something very winning about fi | 
introduction, and when the writer proceeds a | vy 
jthat in his opinion “ Divine Poetry » is “the ‘ an | Pu 
of the angels, the quintessence of pra ofthe | boli 
discourse centred in heaven, the very outgo? pori | t 


soul”; and further that it is “what alone ‘a e feel dis 1. 
able to tell you, and that in his own vetS® | abstr 
posed instantly to mount upon “ the airy SH peat”? 
tion” and transport ourselves into Co a cinti 
world. The life of the poet too, has a aon the da 
‘| Little is known of his childhood, and eve® 
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MAY. 


„ birth is uncertain, but we read of the 
Bal religious life he led at the University 
Dae whither he went about the year 1630. 

“In the Temple of God, under His wing, he led 
nis life, in S. Mary’s Church, near S. Peter’s College : 
there he lodged under Tertullian’s roof of angels; there 
he made his nest more gladly than David's swallow 
near the House of God, where, like a primitive saint, 
he offered more prayers in the night than others 
usually offer in the day.” There he penned his sacred 
\ poems Steps to the Temple, which his biographer says 
are aptly so called since they are “ 
souls to climb heaven by ”. 

: At Cambridge he learnt to be “ excellent in five 

languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, the 
| last two whereof he had little help 
| own acquisition ”’, 


studious, 
of Cam- 


steps for happy 


in; they were his 
His moments of recreation were 
| spent in acquiring accomplishments. “ Amongst his 
| other accomplishments- in Academic (as well pious as 
| harmless) arts he made his skill i 
twing, limning, graving . 
4 "creations for 
| his soul. 

| While Crash 
| Vival 
ürita 
“lism of the hi 
| A me time he 


n poetry, music, 
. . . to be but subservient 
vacant hours, not the grand business 


aw was at Cambridge a Catholic re- 
Was going on there. Crashaw’s father was a 


gher Anglicans and Roman Catholics. 

| Church 4 thought of takin g orders in the Anglican 

ni é P was Prevented by the growth of Puritanism 

| tings also by his intimacy with Roman Catholic 
cl 


rashaw had naturally an ardent love-nature 
4 great d 


of Much 


esire for sensuous beauty. He was, there- 
attracted by the symbolism of the Catholic 
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May 


erotic mystics, who with the warmth oe 
Of easten 


imagination love to represent the union of the st 
Christ, (or in Theosophical parlance the condi | 
harmony between the lower and higher Sie) > at | 
mystical marriage, and to express the raptures of this | 
state with the richest and most sensuous a n | 
\ their fiery imaginations can suggest. Crashaw, toc I 
ever, did not limit his poetic sphere to the p ne i. | 
of Divine Love; he has some charming poems in which 
he glorifies human passion, the best known, probably, 
being the poem called ‘Wishes,’ to his supposed mistress, 


Who’er she be, 
That not impossible she 
That shall command my heart and me. 
His greatest poems are those dealing with religious | 
subjects—the wonderful poems ‘To the Name ‘oy 
Jesus,’ ‘The Hymn to S. Teresa’ and ‘The Flaming 
Heart’. | 
S. Teresa, the great Spanish saint and mystic, was | 
canonised a few years before Crashaw went up fo | 
Cambridge. The poet was fascinated by the iea | 
writings of the holy foundress of the order o a 
discalced Carmelites and describes her in a wi. | 
celebrated hymn as “a woman for angelical oe | 
speculation, for masculine courage of pelea cia 
than a woman, who, yet a child, outran es in 
durst plot a martyrdom”. In his poem We | th 
how her ardent desire for martyrdom ê tment, HE 
of the Moors was doomed to disappo™ e myst 
heavenly spouse designing her “a death mot 
and high”. . 


Blest powers forbid, thy tender iea 
Should bleed upon a barbarous kni 
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4 | some base hand have power to rase 
stery | n preast’s chaste cabinet, and uncase 
Boo A al kept there so sweet: O no, 


With | -o Heaven will never have it so. 
on at | Me art Love’s victim ; and must die 
| A death more mystical and high; 


a a | Into Love’s arms thou shalt let fall 
É this 1 A still-surviving funeral. 

th | His is the dart must make the death 
er Whose stroke shall taste thy hallowed breath ; 
how. | A dart thrice dipp’d in that rich flame 
tatio Which writes thy spouse’s radiant name 

: n Upon the roof of Heaven, where aye 
which: It shines; and with a sovereign ray 
bably Beats bright upon the burning faces 

ie Of souls which in that Name’s sweet graces 

tress, Find everlasting smiles: so rare, 


So spiritual, pure, and fair 

Must be th’ immortal instrument 
Upon whose choice point shall be sent 
A life so loved: and that there be 

Fit executioners for thee, 


GNE | The fairest and first-born sons of fire, 
ne oE Blest seraphim, shall leave their quire, 
aming And turn Love’s soldiers, upon thee 

| To exercise their archery. 
p WS | There is a subtle music about Crashaw’s poetry, 
up f | and to this quality much of his influence over nineteenth 
fe and ee poets is due. Coleridge, speaking of certain 
of the ; mesin the Hymn to S. Teresa, said: “ They were ever 
to i | ane to my mind whilst writing the second part of 
, I Chr eae 
git, "stabel, if, indeed, by some subtle process of the 


Beats form 
E almost all the 
*nsated for b 
his Verges k 


of poetic extravagance was common to 
poets of his age. Itis more than com- 


y his passionate imagination which made 
all air and fire”. 


) | mi ` y 

e | pa they did not suggest the first thought of the whole 

a | cen Perhaps Francis Thompson is the poet who 

vats | that E ; to Crashaw, since it has been said of him 

t het | ? ie d Crashaw born again but born greater ”. 

ssid | but th; elects of Crashaw’s poetry are his conceits, 
| 
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One of the best known passages of his 
the invocation to S. Teresa at the end of The aed bo 
aming 


Heart’. 
thou undaunted daughter of desires! 
n all thy dower of lights and fires os 
By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 
By all thy lives and deaths of love; 
By thy large draughts of intellectual day 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than th 
By all thy brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire T 
i By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire. 
N By the full kingdom of that final kiss ; 
That seized thy parting soul, and seal’d thee His. 
By all the Heaven thou hast in Him : 
(Fair sister of the seraphim) 
By all of Him we have in thee; 
Leave nothing of myself in me. 
Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die. 


While Crashaw’s religious opinions were stil — 
unsettled the Civil War broke out, and in 1643 the | 
Chapel at Peterkouse, whose beauty had inspired many — 
poems, was sacked, and the Commissioners of the Parlia- i 
ment insisted on all the Fellows taking the oath ofthe | 
Solemn League and Covenant. Crashaw and five otber | 
Fellows who refused were expelled. The poet then | 
went to Oxford, and thence to Paris, where he y ' 
discovered, in 1646, by Abraham Cowley, in a si | 
great poverty. By this time he had joined Bs Fr | 
Church, and had recently written letters in verse 0 f 


De 
Countess of Denbigh urging her to jo ee, 1 i 
communion. Cowley introduced him to ue ia e ‘ 
to whom he had previously addressed vers® othe | $ 
gave him an introduction to Cardinal Palotta = | i 
persons of influence in Rome. dws | 
Crashaw went to Rome in 1648 F ae | 
well received by the Cardinal. His P rtahle ju 


however, soon made his position an une? 
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he was transferred to the Basilica Church of Our 
F Loretto, where he died after a few weeks re- 
1650, not without the suspicion that he had 


and 
Lady of 
sidence 12 
peen poisoned. Ta AE : 
One of Cowley’s finest poems 1s his ode in memory 


| of Crashaw, beginning : ; 
Poet and Saint, to thee alone are given 
The two most sacred names of Earth and Heaven, 
The hard and rarest union which can be 
Next that of Godhead with humanity. 
| The following passage is a magnificent tribute to 
the beauty of the poet’s life: 
I Pardon, my Mother-Church, if I consent 
That Angels led him, when from thee he went; 
For even in error sure no danger is, 
When joined with so much piety as his... 
His Faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong; his Life, I’m sure, was in the right. .. 
Hail, Bard triumphant! and some care bestow 
On us, the Poets militant below. . . 
I ask but half thy mighty spirit for me: 
And when my Muse soars with so strong a wing, 
* Twill learn of things divine, and first of thee to sing. 


Two of the most mystical poets of the seventeenth 
| “ntury were the twin brothers Thomas and Henry 
Vaughan. Born in Brecknockshire in 1621 or 1622, the 
ces like their fellow poet George Herbert, were 
=a : extraction, and Henry Vaughan, at any rate, 
| ia : have been proud of his Celtic blood, as he is 
d Teli aoe as the Silurist, a title which he gave 
et Dent of a 5 the ancient Silures who had inhabited the 
l ioth ia €s where he lived. At the age of seventeen 

| ers went to Jesus College, Oxford, now known 
elshman’s College. Little is known of their 
a saees in Henry Vaughan’s poems seem 
aien at he may have borne arms in the Civil 
Certain that oe seem to contradict this idea. It is 
€ natural inclinations of neither brother 


7 p ilge 
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lay in this direction, and very soon after theo ao 

the war we find them at home occupied į Utbreak g 


; i n th 
mysticism and in writing poetry. Of the ia a of 
> MEN ig 


better known as a poet. Thomas Vaughan (Bien 
; ugen 
Philalethes) seems to have gone more deeply into i ius 
of an esoteric nature, and to have been conned aan 
secret societies such as those of the Rosiere aie | 
Alchemists. Sand | 

Henry Vaughan’s first collection of poems, published 
in 1646, contained mere studies. Before his next Volume 
appeared a great change had come over him, owing to 
the influence of George Herbert, “that blessed man 
whose holy life and verse gained many converts, of 
whom I am the least”. Herbert’s influence is most 
marked in the Silex Scintillans or Sacred Poems pub: 
lished in 1650, and in the Mount of Olives and Flores — 
Soltudinis of 1652. 

Comparing the work of Herbert and Vaughan, 
Gosse aptly notices that ‘“‘ Herbert is the interpreter of 
an ideal beauty in order, an ideal of the spiritual life | 
which is assisted by rule and habit; Vaughan is the 
poet of what cannot be methodised—the incl 
beams and irradiation of the soul, the incalcu#" | 
wind that blows where it listeth ; his garden is wale | 
by the sudden shower and the invisible dew ”. It a | 
that Vaughan is an unequal poet, but at his best - 
wonderful. One of his most beautiful poems, 
the Veil? deals with the eternal craving of the 
heart to. know the mysteries which lie beyond! d away 
and the state of the loved ones that have pass? 
world of light 


They are all gone over into the 
nd I alone sit lingering here ; 
heir memory is fair and bright 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 
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beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
pening nowhere but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 


hat hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest may know 
T t sight, if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in now 
That is to him unknown. 


still in imagination Vaughan sees the glorified 
| sate of the holy souls. 


I see them walking in an air of glory 

Whose light doth trample on my days: i 
My days which are at best but dull and hoary 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


Henry Vaughan was more of a visionary than 
| Herbert. Herbert is better known and better loved, but 
i te never wrote anything so lovely as Vaughan’s best 
j®ems or which so gives the impression of knowledge 

ji things unseen. Take for example the poem called 
fan, | The World’. In this poem Vaughan describes most 
ec wonderfully a vision of the infinite calm of eternity in 
a i a to the endless hurry and motion of our shadowy 
y 9 


I saw eternity the other night, 


Ike a great ring of pure and endless light, 
calm, as it was bright ; 


ll prea: 5 
. round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 


be | » piven by the opheras 
heis And vast shadow mov’d in which the world 
od fy k all her train were hurled. 
; 00ki 
nat | ney we from the calm heights above he sees 
rave a Oting? ed in their little cares and pleasures, the 


oy c 
Mer, a Re. the “darksome’ statesman, the ‘fearful’ 
tm ersed in the things of this world as to 
_ US of the great peace which is the soul’s 


©; into : ; 
detach it poco may enter at any moment if it 
self from the things of sense. 


i 
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“© fools” said I—“ thus to May 

Before true light ! Prefer dark night 

To live in grots and caves, and hate the d | 
ay 


Because it saws the way, on! 
The way which from this dead hi 
Leads up to God; ad and dark abode 


A way where you might tread t 
More bright than he!” ad the sun, ang be City 
But as I did their madness so discuss 
One epered Tor: jil 
“This ring the Bridegroom did ¢ ; cht 
But for his bride.” mags HE Provide, 
Vaughan is spiritually akin to Wordsworth in his ii 
reverence for the truth and purity of the child-soul ad 
in the experience of “intimations of immortality” in 
youth. To Wordsworth the child was the 


.. . mighty prophet, seer blest 
On whom those truths do rest 
That we are toiling all our lives to find. 


Vaughan too felt that “ heaven lies about us in ou 
infancy” and that the shades of the prison-houws ik 
gradually close around us in later years. His poem ‘The } 
Retreat’ might almost have been written by Words | 
worth: 


Happy those early days! when I 
Shin’d in my Angel-infancy. 
‘Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught | 
But a white, celestial thought; 4 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my First Love, ) 
And looking back (at that short space”, 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
Thy gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories SPY 
Some shadows of eternity; 
Before I taught my tongue to WO 
My conscience with a sinful sount 
had the black art to dispens¢ 
several sin to every Sense, 
But felt through all this fleshly dres 
Bright shoots of everlastingness- 


und 
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May | other men, he says, would fain go forward; he, 


he contrary, would return to tread the ancient track 
first parted with his glorious train, and where 


where he HE : 
d spirit had once beheld the now invisible 


tis enlightene 


| City of Palms. 
Like Wordsworth too, Vaughan had often watched 


sildren at play, acting perhaps “‘ some fragment of their 
le, =] dream of human life”. In the poem called ‘ Childhood’ 
te is lost in wondering adoration at its innocence: 


in his I cannot reach it; and my striving eye 
ul and \ Dazzles at it, as at eternity. 
n | Were now that chronicle alive, 
ty 10 Those white designs which children drive, 

And the thoughts of each harmless hour, 

With their content, too, in my power, 

Quickly would I make my path even, 

And by mere playing go to Heaven. 
Fant . Thomas Vaughan’s poems show very clearly the 
house influence of mystic and occult studies. One of the 
n “The | m characteristic, from Anthroposophia T, heomagica 
Words | (1650) is an ‘Encomium on the Three Books of Corne- 


| oe in wbich, the poet takes exception to the 
| E. a A TE high truth ” and for supporting 
man A no arguments but noise and pride”. 
Vim oe at their fate will be very different 
| 0t Cornelius Agrippa and his valuable books: 


K 
` a mat damn all but what yourselves invent, 
ene nothing by experiment; 
oar a e 1S written by an unseen hand 
ree books with the three worlds shall stand. 


Thinate E Vaughan in this poem claims an extremely 
ON T with the three worlds, and 
a S knowledge of how to function in them 
i ngs of Agrippa : 

(S . 

Nate glorious penman . 20 


re’s ARA 
Her Ee and her choice high-priest, 


cal and bright evangelist, 
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May 


How am I rapt when I contemp] 
And wind myself above all that ae 
The spirits of thy lives infuse a fire ` 
Like the world’s soul, which makes m 
I am unbodied by thy books and thee 
And in thy papers find my ecstasy : i 
Or if I please but to descend a strain 
Thy Elements do screen my soul again 

I can undress myself by thy bright glass 
And then resume th’ enclosure, as I was 
Now I am earth, and now a star, and then 
A spirit: now a star and earth again. 


© thus aspire 


The reference to the World Soul is interesting and 
when Vaughan speaks of being ‘ unbodied’ it ig difficult 
not to believe that he means a conscious Passing out of 
the physical vehicle into higher states of being, 

He proceeds to describe the state of mystical unin 
with God: 


I span the Heaven and Earth, and things above, 

}And, which is more, join natures with their Jove. 
He crowns my soul with fire, and there doth shine, 
But like the rainbow in a cloud of mine. 


His splendour unveiled : 


Who sees this fire without his mask, his i 
Must needs be swallow’d by the light, and die. 


Vaughan had long been languishing for this a { 
ledge of hidden things before he came upon the bo |e 


a 


of Cornelius Agrippa : ‘ 


These are the mysteries for which I ae 
Glorious Agrippa, where thy language 4 z far, be 
Where thy dark texture made me wan seed the sit J 
Whiles through that pathless night J ER wich | 
But I have found those mysteries, £05 ve with i y 
Thy book was more than thrice-pile 
Now a new East beyond the stars | 8° 
Where breaks the day of thy divinity ith mat 
eaven states a commerce here W 


e 
But grateful hands to take, and eyes tose 


M. M. 
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Dire, 


JOHN CORDELIER* AND THE RELIGION 
OF TO-MORROW 


ng and By K. F. STUART F.T.S. 


itficult 


out o N O observer of current events can remain blind to 
the fact that a spiritual crisis has been arrived at 

almost simultaneously all over the world, and that religion 
| sseriously engaged in reforming itself. This reforma- 
tion comes none too soon, for in many European countries 
jithe present day it is perfectly obvious that it has 
_ | mpletely lost its hold upon the minds of the people. 
reene | Indeed it is quite a rare thing to meet a layman who 
| lakes religion even seriously. The ordinary citizen 

| i Bae Mass, or what he terms ‘ Divine Service’ 
know | ty in ae fashion, it is true, but conspicuous only 
Girt on iF the Divine Worship of Sunday is that 
[bins ae n Monday he will assiduously devote 
We n adoration of the true Goddess 
fa called Seed en image that Society has set up 


union 


à 
2) 


ve, 
hine, 


3 e Spirit (0) y . 
api ên Into f commercial 


cies al enterprise has penetrated 
fitte ae called Divine Service itself ; indeed it 
pi? | vig that what the materialistic West calls 

ak lee Spiritually minded East would term 


A or example, you may frequently 
SORT 
z ° Path of the Eternal Wisdom and The Spiral Way. 
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i | 19 
hear in an Anglican Church an one May | J 


singing with no sense of incongruity such eatin | 0 
as these: Sentiment | 
Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee ezi 
Repaid a thousand fold will be, gefi 
Then gladly will we lend to Thee l. 
Giver of all. É i 
And this celestial usury is called Divine Worshi | Ch | 
We cannot help thinking, and we believe il th | 2 
who are far-sighted will agree with us, that at in a 
the Anglican Communion, in spite of the chine a 
of Chesterton, orthodoxy is doomed. He is not of oie | her 
the only spiritual Casabianca who has elected to remain 
upon the sinking ship, in whom we may admire the 
presence of courage as much as we deplore the absente 
of common-sense. It is no doubt part and parcel of our | new 
innate heresy, but we have never felt great enthusiasm || altec 
for that hero of the schoolroom, who, in his super: J| We 
stitious reverence for defunct authority, achieved a sel: } fnoc 
made martyrdom upon the burning deck. We have It is 
even imagined how the soul of one John Ruskin, meet f tefo 
ing Casabianca among the shades of the astral world, i awar 
might say to him : p 
“But why in the sacred name of common-ses 
my boy, didn’t you swim for it?” a 


‘Casabianca would of course reply sadly: “My 
science wouldn’t let me ; I must do what my Conia 
says is right.” meet cee qt 

“How John Ruskin would thunder back: | 
means, my conscientious friend, unless yoy re 
that yours is not the conscience of an ass. 

The true son of the Church knows t 


hat, 10 si 
jla 

. . . e 
as she is true, she is invulnerable, an engi 


the formalism, the materialism of the reH6% 
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- in the fiery ordeal of a revival of spirituality 
peris that the religion of to-morrow may spring 
' g from its ashes, as did the Phoenix of old. For 
| sultan tion is verily needed, and we see it coming. It 
| reforma g in the Modernist Movement in the Catholic 


Ss 


| js comin l in the Ce 

) ae it is coming in Liberal Christianity in the 
D i Anglican communion ; it is coming in New Thoughts 
thy | the new world; it is coming in Bahaism and in the 
ti | Brahmo Samaj, and, last but not least, it is coming in 
ionship | Theosophy. We hear the ripple of it throughed arene 
Course \ hemispheres, for a 

eT The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

remain And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
jire the | Lest one good custom should corrupt the World. 
bsene | The supreme need of to-day is not, we believe, a 
oft jaew religion, but simply a new interpretation of those 


usiasm || ateady in existence, and in the person of ‘John Cordelier’ 
super: || We see one among many such interpreters already 
a sel: | knocking upon the portals of the Christian Church. 
> have | It is the unhappy fate of most thinkers to be born 
meet | fore their time, but whether ‘ John Cordelier’ be 
world í mare of it or not, he (or perhaps, she) seems to 
lave calculated with extreme precision the psycho- 
-sens | ical moment at which to put in an appearance in 
| a of literature as an independent thinker. 
aa | i &ratulate him that he has thus ‘ arrived’ in the 
scien | Ree for we think we discern in him the signs 
4 R ae own soul, strong enough to be able to discard 
Jine k Me lator SO necessary to spiritual in- 
is nee : Pursue the path of Divine exploration 
Attney K. eet, since he considers “ this secret 
Nar hin g ae the only thing worth doing .... the 
To o of every Mystic ”; for, dear as that 
must ever remain to all her sons, it is 
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nevertheless true that “the work of ¢ 
where the knowledge of God begins”. 
It is because we see in John Cor delier | ji 
sign that, to the mystical mind at any rate A Certain | 
finally significant of the spiritual teacher, that a | p 
to find place for him among the prophets of a Wish 
heralds and forerunners of the religion of Y, the 
That sign—nay that sine gud non—is Spirituality, For | ce 
Spirituality is the only leaven that can ever uf | sat 
humanity. An Alexander, a Napoleon, by force afin the 
can govern men and keep them down for a time, bt ` 
the Spirituality of a Buddha and of a Christ is needed 
in order to teach men that self-government which alon | 
can lift them up for ever. 
We find John Cordelier a true Mystic in hisin 1 
difference to detail, to matters of creed, doctrine, dogm | 
and sect and his concentration upon Spirituality asthe | 
great essential in the interpretation of Holy Writ. He 
writes: 


No vicarious atonement then will satisfy the instinctof | 
the true lover of reality... He desires the high heroic iy 
the chivalry of God. . . energy, effort, adventure! Thema : À 
eyed religion of the pale Galilean is instinct with these things: 


We find him describing further on how menla | 
is for ever acting and re-enacting the eternal Pask | 
Play : 


he Church en | 


ito-morroy, q of 


ʻ ted y , A 
imes repeh 1 
ichisthree im ape 
i stumble j 
K, 


Again: 


À There is one act—one only—wh 
in this Drama of the mystic way. . - That es 
of the Divine idea who trod this way before 
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May f 1918 
| | imes . . . was borne down by the very instrument of 
Dendy | ell three © failed as it seemed . . . ignominiously in his task... 
| pis vic d struggling again... we know that we had never 
certai yj o d the intimacy W. ich alone can satisfy our craving if he 
in | an fulfilled this last demand of Quixotic Chivalry, had 
alway i a fallen with us by the way. 
e wish ! Again 0 
ay, the Perfection. . . . D a shrink from the humiliation 
orron i n’s help... no created spirit—no nor yet the very un- 
| 4 | Bed Spirit of God—can bring the Great Adventure to a 
* Tt | stisfactory conclusion by dint of keeping themselves to 


upik i 
itellect 


themselves. 


And lastly : 


1e, but S There is something which exhilarates us in the thought 
needed | of cross-bearing in the teeth of our enemies. . . But it is a hard 

| saying that we must here defy... the bitter sorrow of our 
valone | fiends... we rebel... but ‘so did your lovely Forerunner,’ 

| says an Angel’s voice in the ear of the poor maddened soul, 
his i held as in a vice between the inexorable call of Calvary and 

ISi | the last most passionate appeal of Mary’s breaking heart. 

| By the foregoing passages John Cordelier shows 


a that he is possessed of the ‘ one thing needful’ for the 
| mesent crisis—Spirituality—tfor, while the religion of 
| the past engaged in mortal combat over the site of the 
R dy Sepulchre, and the religion of the present has 
fee a aa engaged in no less bitter because bloodless battle è 
nkind | Pll: oh the Higher Criticism, the religion of the ` 
| a fe T us lift up the holy story of Christianity 
euelly at mene Planes on which it has suffered so 
ands of ignorance, and place it on the 


| Vititual 
Plane. When we place it there, we see it in 


tinct of | 


T 
1 


Hont ie ; 

a © ‘ola pe and behold! the simple outline of 

y ott morta] alle story’ appears in all the splendour of an 
| Ying Wisd gory, to the true interpretation of which 


ok om is the guiding star of all wise men. 
eli 


Dortray oe of to-morrow will ignore the literal 
. Spiritual, it will tear down the local and 


eu Ş 5 
mversal, it will loosen the orthodox grip of 
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historical fact that it may take hold of Ete May | 
for it will point out that the vital soins b A Truth, | 
is not whether it were History once upon a line tt | 
it is Drama now, for ever being acted and oe Ub thay | 
the stage of the human soul. Man theret cana on 
peers into the past down twenty centuries, Eis he i 
only one holy life, in one happy land in one wo ; 
but the gates of Possibility uplifted to every life n X 
land and all the ages down ; and in their hero not at . 
a sublime historical character, but manhood itself on 
the mountain summit of Evolution. 
Such has ever been the esoteric and mystica 
teaching of the Church; and John Cordelier is, we have _ 
seen, undoubtedly a Mystic. He is probably aware that | 
the world has not dealt over tenderly with Mystics | 
since the ddy when the charcoal-burner’s widow berated _ 
for a fool the man whom posterity salutes respectfully 
as Alfred the Great, and the English soldiers burta — 
a witch that ‘little child of the Infinite,’ the fair maid 
of France. This is not, however, likely to turn him from 
the mystic pathway, for the true Mystic has reached a 
point in evolution at which the performance of duly® | 
no longer a matter of choice or of expediency; but ofa | 
dire necessity. | 
“7 must,” such the vocabulary, such the inten | 
the supreme conviction of the Spirit-driven 8° o 4 
“I must work the works of Him thal set 
said the Christ. And how spake the monk whos 4 
the world? “ /ch kann nicht anders.” 


a > expost fni 
Stephen, I wish you would not do Da Ho 
ng. 
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t { 
no avail 


A gave way. A . 
And thus: the world gives way to the son of the 


spirit, the child of destiny with his pure ‘I must’ upon 
! jis holy lips ; for the world recognises and crowns the 
| :,corruptible—albeit too often with a crown of thorns— 
| sone born King, and so by divine right worthy to rule 
| and reign in life ; His purple robe the unmistakable air 
| of distinction of the spiritual aristocracy, his Sceptre the 
| unconscious majesty of the royalty of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

In conclusion we should like to suggest to ‘ John 
| Cordelier’ that Mysticism is nothing if not universal, 
| that there are other deposits of the Divine Wisdom than 
those he has so ably exploited. There is no evidence 
that he has as yet made any study of what he is pleased 
| to call ‘Pagan Religions.’ We feel that were he to 
ae a Ce a few of these, to study the 
i, a ; tagava Gitd, the philosophy of Lao-Tsse, 
| © ‘erature of Sufism, for example, his spiritual life 
would broaden out in better proportion to its height and 


to move the baby autocrat, the mother at length 


utyS | imal. 

tale | a a this it must do if he is really to be a fore- 
| eS the religion of to-morrow. He will doubtless 

ea | how once two mothers stood before King 


| ey ioe claiming the living child. The King 
ed i TA to slay the infant ; the false mother 
Tt deag 7 be done, indifferent whether the child 
yh the te r alive provided it was recognised as hers, 
| Night live a moe cried out in agony that the child 

qa ist “es #rice—even the cost of losing it. 
| t wh e ocal religion of to-day is too often indiffer- 
k Bi er children live or die provided they be re- 
tS, but the Universal Religion of to-morrow 
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May | 
c, Buddhis i 
an or Chris, | 
Manhood o | 


will care not if the man be called Agnostj 
Confucian, Hindi, Zoroastrian, Muhamma d 
jan, provided the Soul live and grow to 
Madonnahood. 

Is not that mother-love the purest which 
no longer to gossess but simply to be and to besto 
in blessing ? i 

“Give her the living child, for she is the mothe 
thereof” would surely be the verdict of Solomon to-day | 
in favour of that Divine Wisdom, whose maternal rights | 
are now disputed, but who by the truth and tenderneg ` 
of her own lips will show herself to be—not only th | 
religion of to-morrow, but the Blessed Mother of all te | 
children of men. | 


desing. j p 
W itself | 


K. F. Stuart 


May | 


his, | 
hrist. | 
od or | 


Itself 


nother | 
to-day 
Tights 
eres, 
ly the 
althe 


rt 
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TIME AND ETERNITY? 
By J. S. MACKENZIE, LL. D., Litr. D. 


| Yee : 
| wn of Philosophy at the University College of 
i 1 Wales and Monmouthshire, and Co-Editor 
| of The International Fournal of Ethics 

E l ed it is a somewhat bold thing for me to 
; | oth ere to-night to address you on this subject, 


eca sppe 
use of the difficulty of the subject itself, and 


leige IME the 
fey è of th r 
È Ma E 


e 

Se echue delivered under the auspices of the Cardiff 

€, and publi ociety on January 2ist, 1913. Revised by Pro- 
Published here with his permission, : 
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one of the first things that attracted the attention of 
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‘addressi May | 
also because I am/addressing an audience Be 


posed of Theosophists, who, I understand, h 
to special means of information on a subject o 
which are not accessible to me. 

I intend to speak on this subject from th 
view of philosophical reflection, and what | 
to do is to set before you some of the ways in whit 
this problem has been dealt with in the cou 
philosophical reflection in western countriés, ang fo 
indicate, as far as I can, the way of regarding it which | 
appears to me to be the most satisfactory. 

The problem about Time is one that has exercised 
philosophical thinkers from a very early time. We 
find in the early speculations of the Greeks the problem} | 
coming up at a very early date. The difficulties about! 
Time soon began to present themselves to the Greek! | 
thinkers, in their attempts to deal with the changing | yet 
aspects of the world. The universal fact of change was || upv 


ly Com. 
AVE access 


© Point of | 
am going 


philosophical thinkers. The constant transformations 
that they saw taking place in the world around them — 
led them, from the beginnings of speculation, to tyi 
give some account of the way in which change oa | 
supposed to take place. Their early speculatiog aa q 
no doubt somewhat crude. They tried to think i | 
permanent elements, such as air, or fire, Or ian | 
the like, and they tried to think of these a5 yn | 
changes (which, of course, they saw there 
undergoing) and, by their changes, giving ae 
diversity that we see in the world are ; 
were thus fixing their attention on the n aid t” | 
and, of course, the fact of change may Time 
the concrete aspect of what we mean DY 
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May | 
com | p tizing their attention on change, they were bring- 
a i ward the problem of Time, and the one who 
king ought it forward most definitely was the philosopher 

| seraclitus; who lived about 500 B. C. 

ital He definitely put forward the view (which was to 
boing | come extent involved in the thought of his predecessors), 
which | that change is the main fact about the world, that the 
se of . world is essentially a changing thing, and he ex- 


nd fy | pressed this by saying that “all things flow”. All 
vhich | things are in a perpetual stream and we can only 
rcised | irections. There is a certain direction in which change 
[likes place. He was essentially the philosopher of 
|{change, and in many respects anticipated M. Bergson’s 
about ||views. He thought there were cycles in which change 
lakes place. To a great extent, M. Bergson’s views are 
|a reproduction of those of Heraclitus, who spoke of an 
wward and downward path, just as M. Bergson com- 
jon of | pares life to a rocket shooting up and falling back again. 


ations | e is, first, the path in which life and all existing 
E a grow upwards, and there is the downward path 
try to ich immediately follows upon it—a very similar con- 


| A 4 a Bergson’s. That was the general con- 
i hee a Heraclitus set forth, and, by so doing, he 
| terpetua] E in great prominence, the conception of 
| Yorld that ee The world in which we are is a 
Jill go 6. Ee fy eels flowing throughout Time, and 
1 Th o gaually changing through endless cycles. 
1 keattieg in fe having been brought forward, the dif- 
| emselyes e way of accepting it at once presented 
gin * and we find that other philosophers began 
T difficulties, and, by so doing, brought out 


ntrar 
Y co i : vlan 
nception which we are here considering, 
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namely, the conception of Eternity as Opposed to Ty | 
Ime. 


the conception of the Changeless as Opposed iH 
which is perpetually changing. to tha | J 

The man who emphasised that among the G J to 
philosophers was Parmenides... Parmenides aah | At 
we cannot really think of things as essentially ha , 
He put forth the view that if we think of anything 4 | 3 
being, in any full sense of the word, real, if we say | do 
it is real, we must add that it is eternally real, W Fi 
cannot regard that which is real as anything changing i 
For, he urged, if we have to think of thing + ha 


coming into being and passing out of being, we come wp 
at once against the conception that something must 
have come out of nothing. Once we recognise that, | 
we have to recognise that nothing really changes 
Whatever there is, is there eternally, otherwise we 
have to think that something comes of nothing, which 
is an impossible conception. So he brought forward 
that view against Heraclitus. When we think of what 
is real, we must think of it as unchanged; consequently, 
we must see that Time is unreal, Time is illusory: t 
seems to us as though things were undergoing ce 
but we must recognise that this is not really ae we | 
must see that what really zs, is always net j a is | 
have to realise that Reality is in Eternity an he | 
Time, that Reality is unchanging. Thea ea 1 
and ‘then’ in that which is real, it is always! a juce a 
That was the view of Parmenides am E is | 
a great impression upon the Greeks of re 7 
view was vigorously defended by his dts puttin 
who exercised a great deal of ingenuity 1” ems 
ward puzzles, especially those that presen 


‘asta 
i : : 3 r fo 
in connection with motion. He put for wate a 
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J n puzzle about Achilles and the tortoise. 
i think of Achilles, the swift runner, and the 
| J Pe the slow runner, his contention was that 
ruil could never overtake the tortoise. He put 
prward a number of others, some of which involve 
| Time even more definitely than that. The paradox of 
| Zeno which is generally stated as the last of his para- 
foxes, is the one in which the difficulty of Time is 
| most definitely introduced. It is not altogether easy 
. | to know what his exact point was; but he appears to 
\ have urged that it is impossible to think of a smallest 
meup | moment of time without being compelled to recognise 
must | the possibility of dividing it into two parts. A good 
o that, | account of this and the other paradoxes of Zeno is to be 
anges | found in Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophers. In this 
se We | way, the difficulties about motion, and about change 


th 


—-, 
er 
e 
5 

Cy 
oy 


which | generally, were brought prominently forward, and, from 
rward | that tme on, Greek philosophers were a good deal 
a | "ercised in trying to reconcile these two things. From 
ient, 


! k point of view, it seems obvious enough that we have 
y. 0 deal with a changing world, and yet there is this 


e ety in thinking about change. If anything can be 
A i, ; to be real, you cannot think of it as coming from 
notin i unreal, and you must consequently think of it as 


| ‘lways enduring. 


| ost def One of the philosophers who dealt 


initely with that difficulty, and tried very 


a | ely to meet it, was Plato. 

i | T 

His | 0 om tried to meet it by recognising a double sense 
| that ae, He urged that, no doubt, we must say that 


can ai in the most complete sense of the 
ate som ange, and he puts forward the view that 

of in i things in the universe which we must 
at way, namely, those realities that 
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; A 
correspond to general conceptions. The Tea, i 
tion of ‘good, for instance, was one that he empl A i 
very much, together with such general conception | 
Being, Life, etc. The objects of all these gene e i 
ceptions, he urged, have an eternal place in the an 
and we may think of them as belonging to the Shere k l 
Eternal Truth. On the other hand, we have to recognise | 
that there is another kind of existence, namely, the i 
existence of particular things and things of sense, and ' 
they have to be regarded as expressions, as it were, of | 
that which is eternal. In the particular sphere in which 
we now exist, the eternal realities are showing them. i 
selves in transient ways. So that, when we recognise | i 
-‘good things’ in the world, we recognise Good, but we | 
are not recognising Good in its eternal meaning, but — 
only recognise a passing phase, as it were, of Good. So } 
with all other things. While we may say that theres {vi 
a certain eternal essence of reality which never changes, ] 
we have also to recognise that there is a world of | | 
becoming, a world of growth; and that world is akindot | 
reality, but a different kind from that which belongs oe 
f a highet | 
and lower kind of reality, and one is to be thought of | 
eternal and the other as changing. And, in pê a 
in reference to Time itself, he said that Time 15 ê i 
image of Eternity, meaning by that, that we F s 
time process, something which contains the p ity 
it were, that belongs to the Eternal, but © io | 
under this form of change; so that it does | 
its eternal nature. p dealin’ wi i 
Well, that is a very interesting wy ° reat | 
the problem, and certainly Plato made 4 gascinet 
it, and put it forward in ways that are very i 
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Ay) 12) ht of-a kind of cycle of life, somewhat on the 
e Be acis, as containing upward and downward 
nD ses; and he brought out the great importance of 
a aie to find the upward course, rather than the 
orld, i fownward course, and the upward course he re- 


nU garded as bringing us nearer and nearer to Eternal 


icep | 
Site] | fines of 


fik } Truth. He had the view, of course, a view that I 

, the i ynderstand is held among Theosophists also, that 

>, and q there is a repetition of lives, that souls go through 

re, of | several lives, become embodied in different material 
l 


vhich || forms; and his conception was that through these 
them- } successive embodiments they may gradually rise to a 
fnise | higher level, a level in which they cease to reveal the 
ut we | elements of Time, and come more and more into contact 
g but | with that which is eternal. So, in that way, he partly 
d. So } volved this difficulty; or, at least, he put forward — 
ereis ji views according to which we can recognise both sides. 
ange, | There remain, of course, considerable difficulties. 
rld of | I is not easy to understand, for instance, from Plato’s 
kindof | "ew, how it comes about that that which is eternal 
yngs to | shows itself in these changing forms. According to 
highet | Us view, it would seem that the Eternal is a higher 
t of as | ler of reality, and one cannot quite understand how it 
cult i‘. that the higher form of reality comes to show itself 
= Bee form. But still, it was a very interesting 
i [tineg oo to meet the difficulties that are con- 
f A €se two conceptions of Time and Eternity. 
vat | vith i modern philosophy has been exercised 
Steak re problems with which these early 
oT ers were concerned—but in more complex 
Dot be Sa the views of modern philosophers 
V thinkers ae quite so simply. as those of the 
» Dut we find, to a considerable extent, 


I 
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3 May | 

reproductions of the same sort of problems and th 

sort of explanations. For instance, Spino © Same 


x zar { 
a belief like that of Parmenides, a beliet ae | 
ch 


emphasis is placed on the Eternal, and but Titt 
made of the conception of change. In face 
ception of change scarcely seems intelligible. 


ei 


eption 
of Eternity with that of the growth of the individual | 
being; but we cannot enter into a-special consideration ; 
of the views of these. I pass on from those to some 
views that are more recent, and that more nearly 
concern us, because they are views that largely exercise 
people’s minds at the present time. f 
The problem about Time was stated very clearly — 
by the great German philosopher, Kant, who sought to 
“put fully the difficulties that are connected with the | 
view of the reality of Time. He put them ina clearer | 
and more thorough way than had been the case with 
the early writers like Zeno. l j 
Kant put forward what he called antinomies: e ' 
first of these is one that concerns Time. He a 
that we cannot think of the Time-world either a E | 
infinite in its extension, or as being limited. dee 
views, he urged, lead us to great difficulties and in Ae | 
to inconceivabilities. If we think, for instance 9 
as being infinite, or rather, if we think of Be a say 
world as having no limits, that means W° : 
that it never began; and Kant’s argument veil 
think of it in that way involves a oe 
conception, namely, an infinite series which i infit! 
We know, of course, that in maA ss t 
series are very fully dealt with, and can 0° 
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May : ; 
„ith, from a mathematical point of view. But when 


} 


a ve think of an infinite series, we think of something 
Rs | nat never reaches the end. There is no point, for 
i i example, at which ne can say that the possibilities of 
> Con. numbers are fe Numbers go on indefinitely, 
ain, | and that means it would be absurd to say we had reached 
| the last number. If that is So, it is of the very essence 
ton | of numbers, and of any infinite series, that it is never 


completed. But if you say that Time had no beginning, 
you are saying that, reckoning from the present moment 
| backwards, you have come through an infinite series, 
and yet that infinite series has been completed, because 


ridual 
ration — 
some 
early 
cse | the whole of the past existence has occurred, and that 
means that an infinite series has completed itself; so 


there is there a contradiction. We cannot therefore 


learly 

ae | think of the world in Time as having begun at any 
hio point, Whenever you think of it as having a begin- 
eaer | 3m8, you have still to think of the time that goes 
wih | before it, and you have to ask yourself how it came 


| to begin at that time. You would have to assign some 
The | “use to explain the beginning of the world at that 


ggl | tme, and that cause would be something that went 
before it. 


being | That cause again, would need another cause 
Both | © that you would never be able to stop in that Back: 
dei pa ourse. You can never say: “ Here is the begin- 
Time l. : l Thus, he urged, it is impossible to think of Time 
E | 80, aving a beginning or no beginning, and, that being 


our orf eh 8 
only alternative is to say that Time is essentially 


oO a There is no such thing as a world in Time 
al J the Ee real ; and so he drew a distinction pea 
Sa his ane is appearance and the world of reality, and 

P nton was that the real (in this he agreed with . . 


: ârmenid 
’ : es and Plato) does not contain the element of 
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; ; i May 
Time, but 1s essentially eternal, and we in 


the changing world in Time as only an ill 
course, illusion in the ordinary sense of 
something which is due to our limited point of +: 
a, : : . of View 
the limited point of view which we, as human being’ 
have, and consequently we have to say, in the a ngs 
of the word, that it is not real. It is to þe regarded 
. as 
Phenomenal, Appearance, —what is called, in Oriental 
speculation, Māyā—and not as Reality. That was the 
view Kant put forward, and that had a very greal 
influence on subsequent thought. Time, according to 
Kant, is only a form of sense perception. It is not, 
properly speaking, a condition of Reality. 
The difficulties involved in that, however, are very 
great. They are greater even than the difficulties that 
were involved in Plato’s view, because Plato did allow 
some reality to the Time world, and did not regard 
it as merely illusion, and he seemed to be able to give 
some account of the eternal Realities as against the Time 
series, whereas Kant’s philosophy ended really in com- 
plete agnosticism. It ended in the view that we can- 
not say anything about Reality. We can only say that 
the world in Time is unreal, and we cannot say what 8 
real. So that his philosophy ended in a sort of aen 
cism. We know nothing at all. This agnostics® cf 
i z ; e have 
no doubt tried to get over, by saying that W ie 
grounds for some kind of belief, which cannot be Ca 
knowledge. 
The successors of Kant have made e | 
to get over the difficulties which he zaS° umber of | 
attempts have taken various directions. 4° oy that | 


to shot am 
„1 difio TD 


We to Tegard 
US1OnN—not of 
it Word, but 


) 
Senge 


the difficulties raised by Kant are not te4 
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phere have been many who have tried to urge 
ihat it is possible to think of an infinite series which 
completes itself. That view is taken, for instance, 
by Schopenhauer, and it has been taken by recent 
writers (William James, Bertrand Russell, and others) 
who have urged that there is no impossibility in think- 
ing of completing an infinite series, and consequently we 
may suppose Time to be infinite, and yet to have a 
certain completeness. The most interesting attempts 
in this direction are those that are made in a definitely 
mathematical way by such writers as Cantor, Russell, 
etc. A more philosophical exposition of some of these 
views is to be found in Royce’s book on The World and 
the Individual. The purely mathematical speculations 
appear to me to be quite correct, but I think these are 
essentially formal and cannot be directly applied to 
concrete reality. Different views may be taken about 
that. For my own part, I believe that Kant’s argument 
is valid, and that we cannot suppose an infinite series 
t complete itself. We cannot suppose an infinite 
number of concrete things to have actually occurred at 
any time, and if so, we cannot think of the world in 
Time as being without beginning. 
If that is so, then any attempt to meet the difficult- 
Aaa must deal rather with the other side of his 
the oe and it seems to me at any rate, it is rather on 
er side that we may find a means of removing 


è difficulty, or of showing ways in which it may be 
_ moved, 


| Yes 


! fees Contention is that you cannot think of the 
yo in Time as limited, and the ground for that is, if 
| “meth; 7 

hing which goes before it and which serves as the 
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ae ; May 
cause of its beginning at that point rather than at any of, 
Other 


point, and Kant’s argument is that you ¢ anno 
explanation. That, also, is true, I think. ae a 
the important question is, whether that is 7 en, 
which we ought to look for a ċause; whether itis 2 a 
that we should expect to find the cause in soa 
going before. It is very natural, of course, to look a 
a cause in that way. But, I think, if we consider it, we 
do not, in that way, get any explanation at all. We ee 
the connection of one thing with another going before it 
but it is always the case that the thing going before is 
in need of explanation; so that, if we are to have an ex. 
planation at all, it is not in that way that we are to look 
for it, and consequently, we ought not to look for the 
explanation of the Time process in something that goes 
before it. If there is to be an explanation of things 
at all, it must be an explanation that is found in the 
structure of things as a whole. We may be able to 
explain a thing by understanding the whole, of which 
it is a part, and I conceive that it would only be in that 
way that we could possibly understand the Time pro 
cess. If there is to be an explanation at all, it must f 
by understanding the whole process, and seeing $ | 


significance as a whole. +g of it | 
meaning °° 


s end as We" 


beginning, and possibly, the meaning of it st look 


It seems to me it is in that direction t 
for an explanation, if at all. And I Wee 
explain more definitely how I mean that to 
stood, by recurring to what was said peroj i 
the views that we may regard the world as ê 


o nce A 
well, but if there is any truth in dna O 3 
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then it must be right to say that we can 


her j volution» world as being more of an upward path than 
any | egard the h, and if so, ht try to think of 
a I a downward path, ana irs we might try to think o 
th l he life of the changing world as being essentially an 
ath. 

2 a can we think of that in a way that would 
for | enable us to understand how it can, in a sense, bea 
we | Time process, and yet partake of the character of the 
see | Bternal ? 

eit, It would seem to be the case in life, in general, 
eis that ‘looking before’ comes rather before ‘looking 
ex. later. (You may think of a sort of looking forward 
look | coming in, and I may represent that in this way. Fig. 1) 
the That looking forward becomes more and more clear 
oes |as life advances. There is more and more looking for- 
ings |wWard, but there comes a point when there is not only 
the boking forward, but also the beginning of looking back. 
eto |/his is represented by the lines to the right of A B. 
nich [Es 2). We begin to have not only anticipations of 
that What is to be done, but we begin to remember what 
pro- ts been done. That comes rather later though it 
the |My be said to be implicit in looking forward; but it 
“its | oly y gradually comes out. 

e Gradually, we may suppose that the looking for- 
f its gree became rather less important than the looking 
vell Ni (Fig. 3). Life is more and more taking account 
loo | i Sown bast. If we suppose that to go on continuously, 
ap i; May suppose there would come a point at which 
n ae ole past becomes clear, and that might be 
Y n 4 a ed to be the end of the Time process: the Time 
ug $ would have completed itself. It would have 


pleted 
Means (Rj 


ne because it had absorbed all that it 
ig 
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some truth 


Now, we certainly seem to see jence: 


way of looking at it, in ordinary exper! 
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| gl a 
May to be the case, as human life goes on, that it takes 
Ee coll the significance of its own past. That seems 
nto 


‘~ a the case, as history goes on, not only with indi- 
e 


Ne s, but also with the race. As the race goes on, it 


\ 
\ ‘duals, 


\" into itself all the significance of its past life. We 
: p instance, how much we learn from the Greeks, 
Bons, Egyptians, and so forth. We learn much 
| nore from them than most of our predecessors did. 
[Weare in this way beginning to make more real to 
2 | urselves the past achievements of the race. If you 
-  |uppose that that could be done completely, that would 
mean that we have a complete comprehension of the 
|past; and you can easily see that, in a certain sense, 
liat would mean that the past cannot really be said to 
ll | past, not, certainly, in any complete sense of the 
jmd. The past would be as real to us as most things 
|itat we call present. It would be as effective for us 
{sthose things we call present, so, in that sense at least, 
\ e might say that, at such a stage, we had transcended 
Viime, It is not wholly true to say that a being is living 
: terely at that particular moment in which his vital 
fstence occurs. It is just as true to say that he is 
Jang in the past, in so far as he knows it, and appre- 
Jus its significance. è 
$ , Ye ma 
ftw 
fy Et 
Altius 


| 


y suppose there is a Consciousness for which 
ould be entirely true. If so, that might be called 
ernal Consciousness, and it would then be a Con- 
on We may suppose, which had no further need 
he a It would be a Consciousness that had taken 
an aning of the Time process ; the whole of it has 
Sorbed, so there is no longer a process to be gone 
ng ‘nate indeed, it be the process of repro- 
Time Series, with all the meaning that it 
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carries with it. If we are to look for an e 
the Time process, I am inclined to think ee a 
to look for it in some such way as that; if th ave | 
Consciousness that comprehends it, that Con sa | 
reproduces it, and we may suppose that such a | 
sciousness would not only look back, but waa ‘ t 
look forward. And if we can think of a Consiousns | 
4 ee kind, that is a Consciousness we may well ca | ; 

ernal. 

If it is possible to think of the universe a 
that way, then it is possible to think of it a 
containing a Time process, and yet containing the | 
aspect of Eternity at the same time; and in that | 
sense we might go back and accept the view of | j 
Parmenides, that Reality never changes, if we mean by 
reality, the Reality of the whole. The whole, we may | i 
suppose, is an order of development, which undergoes | ditt 
no change. At the same time, it is an order which | 
contains the aspect of growth, and in that sense there i 7 
change. But the growth does form a whole, and we | 
may, more and more, possibly, realise it as 4 we 
We may, more and more, see it in its con 
and, in so seeing it, we lose all sense of its uaa | 
We cease to be beings that merely occupy ê e that | 
that growth, and become, more and more i ef 
inherit the whole meaning that is contain? i 
process of growth. 

In that sense we may say that the 
Time, but is not in Time; is not limite ee 
at any particular point of Time, but able 2 en 
Time as a whole. In that sense, i A 
see that there are many things wig 
existence, and which are not limite 


|: 

universe on 

d by its e 
pet | 
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tog | ame. For instance, take a play of Shakespeare’s, Take 
shane hclo, let us say. That is a Time process. It deals 
eisa | with occurrences that have to be taken in succession, 
sey | in order that we may see their significance, how one 
On. purpose expresses itself through successive acts, In 
daly | that sense, it is a Time process. But the Play itself is 


eternal. There is no reason why we should think of 
itas occurring at any particular point of time, and there 
is no limitation as to the times we may read the play. 
So we may suppose that the whole development of 
| what we call the Time World is a process which con- 
tins Time, and yet it may be regarded as an eternal 
process, a process contained within the Eternal, which 
isalways there in essence. It is always in the Eternal ; 


Usnesy 
Hl call 
Se ip 
it as 
£ the 
a that 
ew of | 


ean by t is always that particular aspect of the Eternal. That 
e may is the way in which I should Propose to meet these 
a pos by recognising both the aspect of change 
warm fand yet the fact that there is a Ch t 
here is that changing aspect. poo 
nd We 


The view that is here indicated seems to approximate 
F a to the views that have been more or less 
"| Se ‘on Pele by some of the Oriental philosophers. 
: ike ae ance, The Science of Peace, by Bhagavan 

3 wN z references on the subject of this lecture 
rec ne in the article ý Eternity, in the Encyclo- 
ai ae a and Ethics, Vol. V. The closing 

h in AOA Osanquet’s Value and Destiny of the 
| y also be very specially recommended. 


J tath 
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Explanation of the Figures : May | 
The line AB represents the upwarg oni 

j i : Of life 

and the other lines round it are intended On, si 

the growth of consciousness, with its two ~— a Tate | 

‘looking before’ (lines to the left of AB) ana Ae 

after’ (lines to the right of AB). It would a ing 

> ous life 

‘looking before’ or looking forward comes sl | 

before ‘looking after’ or looking back. This fornia 
looking is represented by the lines to the left of the line 

AB. The surrounding circle may be taken to represen 

the Eternal Consciousness of the Absolute, returning 

into itself, and apprehending the whole process of — 


growth, both forwards and backwards. | th 
l to 
J. S. Mackenzie |} to 
| in 
| the 
NOTE ! 


Odd children multiply, as H. P. B. prophesied. Here | rel 


lis a little ten-year-old girl at Pittsburg, daughter ofa | ger 


naval surgeon; when she was a year old, her ne | 
taught her that there were three fairies who 

guide her—Observation, Concentration, , rie 
Interest. The little girl knows something ] 
languages, and can read a page of mus 


writer at three years of age, is big and s 
vigorous walker. A less pleas 


of eleven, suddenly aw nee ae or SO 

byes Beka end lase rye | ang 
weeks. These attacks have ri siog | 

years. While-in the unconscious Co 
magnificently. It is thought the t 
when she 48 conscious later on, 1 
able to sustain the monthly attack. 
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DEMETRIUS GALANOS-~THE GREEK 
INDOLOGIST 
~ 


a nt 


By J. GENNADIUS, D.C. L., LL. D. 


[Sent by Dr. J. N. Metaxa, with a request for further 
information. Dr. Metaxa says, in sending it, that the address 
was delivered to the Congress of Religions at Oxford.—Ed.] 


Í VENTURE to occupy your attention with the life 

work of one who, born in Athens, my own native 
city, repaired at an early age to Constantinople—the 
seat of the great Institution of intellectual activity of 
the Greeks in the Near East which I have the honour 
to represent among you *—and thence migrated to India, 
to end his days in the sacred city of Benares, absorbed 
in the study of Sarnskrt literature, and conforming to 
the rule of life of the Brahmanas. 

If the important contributions to the history of 
teligions made by this remarkable man are not very 
generally known, the reason may perhaps be sought 
hoth in the fact that modern Greek literature is only now. 


|b 


© 

= 
[=a 
© 
A 


‘ginning to be studied abroad, and in the extreme 


! Eom the retiring disposition of Galanos himself. | 
We | Th fh ough one of the earliest and ablest pioneers of } 
anda i ach; £Y, he personally laid no claim to any literary 
a gil | ae vement, he published nothing during his lifetime, _ 

AN ollowed the dictates of true philosophy—not a self- 


T ENS ti 6 à i 3 $ 
| ang = philosophy, practised as some kind of craft, 
4 Í e amed by the working of marvels; but such as | 


Os. 


ni 
Th š 
; r Hellenic Syllog 


A : 
ortune or Virtue of Alexander, 1, 4. 
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. May | 

and Pythagoras and Arcesilaus and Came Ay { 

did not pass their lives in the elaboration es. “Tha 


; of axi 
in the refinement of syllogisms. But they mam Io 
e 


knowledged and honoured as philosophers a Te ag, 
words they spoke, the lessons they taught, and 
all, for the manner of life they themselves led 
setting the example of a pure, unselfish, unpretention 

: lous, | 
blameless existence, benevolent to all men, tolerant i ; 
all things save wrong of any kind. Such, indeed, wa 
the life of our Demetrius Galanos. 

He was born in L760, the second son of well-to-do 
Athenian parents. His elder brother had died in child. 
hood; while the third and youngest cultivated the family 
estates, and named his own son (to whom we shall have 
occasion to refer again) after their grandfather, Panto- 
leon. Demetrius, on the other hand, gave early proc 
of an extraordinary aptitude for letters. The pursuit of — 
letters and the service of the Church were then the | 
only liberal careers open to the best and noblest of the 
enslaved Greeks. To an affectionate and gentle dis- 
position, Galanos joined an inquiring, reflective, and 
critical mind; and he soon distinguished himself in the 
public school of Athens, then under the direction of the 
renowned Athenian nobleman and philanthrop 
Joannes Benizelos, my own maternal great-grea 
grandfather. Of this Benizelos it is recorded ai A i 
ing use of his great influence with the Turkish m n E 
of the city, he obtained permission to visit mer | 
awful dungeons in which prisoners were Ief a 0 | 
days to rot and perish by slow degrees: er | 
them the Scriptures, and as no one was allow? it, 0 
them succour, he divested himself, on each e 3 
fresh underwear, and left the dungeon E: i 


e Wise 
above 
; thus i 


5 4 
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May | 4913 
hy : Poni ested rags of the ho woe whose 
1S, nor 3 misery he had thus in a measure relieved. 
te a With this example of his beloved master before 
e wis | him, the altruistic tendencies of young Galanos were 
above | kindled and confirmed; -and his devotion to Greek 
|; thuy | Jearning was such that at the age of fourteen he had 
ntious, | acquired all that the primitive educational resources of 
rant of | Athens, at that time, could offer him. He was there- 
d, was | fore sent to Mesolonghi, where Panagiotes Palamas was 

then lecturing, and thence to the even more flourishing 

l-to-do | schoolin the island of Patmos, under its famous master, 
child: | the monk, Daniel Kerameus. 
family At the end of six years spent at Patmos, his uncle 
Ihave | Gregory, Bishop of Cæsarea, and Primate at that time 
Panto: | of the Holy Synod at Constantinople, sent for the young 
prot | Demetrius, of whose rare attainments and moral qualities 
suitot | he had become cognisant. He urged him to take Holy 
en the | Orders; but though this step, with the patronage of his 
of the | influential uncle, would soon have led him to some 
e dis- | Episcopal See, Galanos declined, being determined, as he 
2, and | Sid, to devote his life to the study of Greek literature and 
inthe | philosophy, And he remained at Constantinople, eking 
of the |t a precarious existence by giving lessons in Greek. 
ropist The development of Greek trade, the revival of 
m i letters among the enslaved Greeks, and the consequent 
ae itning of the national conscience, which prepared 
s | a ushered in the War of Liberation of 1821, were 
ee | ie full activity, Many Greeks had carried their 
ead t0 | ere ie a far as India, and in Calcutta and Dacca 
pring | Cresk k- ready been established small, but flourishing, 
of bis ting] ees With characteristic tenacity of 
g the AS t adıtions, the members of those communities 


at their children should be brought up 
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j | 93 
in their mother-tongue; and for 4, May | J 

Constantine Pantazes, the chief of the an Datoe 
munity and a native of Adrianople cutta con, | 0g 


Wrote to hy | mind 
out to them, | end | 
| sesigi 


correspondent at Constantinople to send 
Greek teacher. 

This correspondent was a friend of Bishop G 
to whom he submitted the request of the pee 
Calcutta. It was thus that Demetrius Galatea ie 
chosen to carry to the young Greco-Indians the ie 
of ancestral learning, and to send back to Ga 
reflex of the Light of Asia. His first act was to remit | strict 
to his poor relatives at Athens the small sum he had lived 


managed to save; and he started on his mission, visit I 
ing on his way the monastery at Mount Sinai, and | of me 
continuing his journey by way of Bassorah. is de 


On his arrival at Calcutta in 1786 he lodged with | lathe 
Pantazes; and while teaching the young Greeks their | activi 
mother-tongue, he devoted his leisure to the study of | 
English, and the mastery of Sarnskrt, Persian, and the | 
native idioms of India, in which ne soon became | 3 
proficient that he was able to enter into intimate com a 
verse with Hindis of all races and castes. In seeking j eo 
to establish close relations with the natives, that wht | 
assisted him most was not only his linguistic m J 
ficiency and erudition, but the fame re a | 
spread among them of his sterling characte? Be | 
mind, and the rule of life he had set for hia wit 
up to the highest ideals of moral purity a i ca 
Both his own countrymen, the Englishmen yi wi 
into contact with him, and the erudite Hr 2 
whom he loved to discuss philosophic? praordit™i 
learned to look up to him as to a ma” of ae 


attainments and rare worth. 
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May j9 : 
| aie early tendencies, and the more intimate search- 
Mose investigations which had latterly occupied his 


om vid finally determined the rest of his life. At the 


F md of the sixth year of his residence in Calcutta he 
Mma ad his post, bade farewell to his Greek friends, 
n iegosited his scanty savings with one of them, that the 
‘ a sacl yearly income might be remitted to him, and 
wa | retired to Benares, there to devote himself exclusively 
orch | to the study of Sarhskrt literature and Hindi philo- 
ce | sophy, adopting the dress of the Brahmanas, and 


emi | strictly conforming to their mode of life. Thus he 
had | lived ty consecutiv rs, to the day of his death. 
visit But those years were spent neither in the passivity 
and | of mere contemplation, nor in estrangement from what 

is dearest to human kinship, nor in forgetfulness of 
with | fatherland and faith. We shall see that his literary 

| tivity marks a most important stage in Indian 
dyof | studies. And in his life we have a unique instance, and 
d the in edifying example, of the adoption of Hindi yoga, 
ne s0 vithout that hardness and arrogance and monastic 
con- *eotism which tends to view the surrounding world 
with indifference and contempt—one might almost say 


4 Wi R i 
Kared His human, tenderness CAL away 


i : smen and compatriots, his burning love for, his native 

n i A his perfervid hopes for the liberation of the father- 
a a broad-minded interest in the Orthodox Church, 
A Vy aa ie the end unimpaired, fresh, and refreshing. 
ai a he was in heart and mind a Christian, a 
at n, and a true Hellene. 


Ny ee = oa can be no mote conclusive evidence, 
Consi E mg proof, than his letters from Benares, 
S i = number of which are still extant, 

“Shed; especially those addressed to the 
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Archimandrite Gregory, Chaplain of the Gy 
at Calcutta, and those written to his nephe 
Galanos. ae 

The latter he invited to India, intending to oe ing 
with him to Athens, that he might lie dow im 


: i n to his] 
sleep in the bosom of his native land. Pantoleon E at o whi 


| 
May 191 
eek Chueh | 


W Pantoleon tani 


$ ved ir 

at Calcutta and was on the point of starting for A 

. Benares when his venerable uncle died, after a shot } and 

illness. He was buried in the English cemetery at | mer 
Benares, and the following simple inscription in English | 

may be read over his tomb : \ fiat 

SACRED i, ie 

TO THE MEMORY OF Hi, 

DEMETRIUS GALANOS g 

An ATHENIAN WHO DIED AT BENARES | editi 

In THE EAST INDIES ON THE 3RD OF May, 1833, | ins 

AGED 72 YEARS. prop 

Galanos’ bosom friend and Master, the Brahmana i 

Satoul Sing, also inscribed over his tomb an epitaphin addr 

Hindi, which may be rendered as follows: a | mos 

“Woe, a hundred times woe! Demetrius es | time 

has left this world to reside in the eternal abodes. i ! ito 

tears and wailing I have cried out, ah me! by é | a 

demented. He is gone; alas, the Plato of this en | teal; 

By his will, with the exception of small Bic whole | Si 

Brahmana friends andhis Hindi servant, he lett 4 pout | Gal, 

of his estate, amounting to some three thousan the Un J an 

to be divided equally between his nephew a athed t n: 


versity of Athens, to which institution he beg qnusctio® f l 
his Sarnskrt library and all his papers 4” | 
These manuscripts may be roughly an 
two headings : (a) translations from Sarnskt 
stāni into Greek ; and (b) drafts of saysi sian Hi 
and dictionaries, such as Pali-Greek, *© 


classed e 
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Greek-English, and Sarnskrt-Greek. The most impor- 
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} 
y ! it these, unpublished, is the last named, contain- 
| A it does many words which are there record- - 
un , ed for the first time, culled from Sathskrt works 
Le which he was the first to explore. This is the 
va ciion of the eminent Orientalist, Professor Albrecht 
for | Weber, who, when in Athens, examined the collection 
hot $ and took extensive notes, which he utilised in supple- 
y at | menting Boehtlingk and Roth’s great Sarhskrt dictionary, 


| The manuscript translations remained for some 

| fourteen years untouched; but in 1841 the Ephore of 
| the National Library, G. Kozakis Typaldos, assisted by 
i 


the Keeper of Printed Books, G. Apostolides, commenced 
| editing and publishing a series which in 1853 resulted 
in seven octavo volumes. Neither of the editors was 
properly speaking, a Sarnskrt scholar; but they made 
an ad hoc study of the subject, and they very prudently 


hin. addressed themselves for advice and guidance to the 
E i ee German and French Orientalists of that 
vi P they submitted to them portions of the trans- 
sil ns in proof, and they invited criticism before pub- 


| ec They were thus enabled to preface introductions 
i. ee the subject matter of each volume. These 
a i a = of considerable merit and ability. T 
EA 2 aoe that the Greek style adopted by 
ranslations, without being stilted or 


Unt ‘| Rdantic is 
jal Denied A i pure and scholarly, and the text is accom- 
as |; Y tootnotes of great value, bearing witness to 


| IS erudit 

l. Peon and to the frame of mind with which he 
© a his object in view 
uch, i : : 
„> 1 general lines, is the character of the work. 


limited ti 
0 do aoe time at my disposal will not allow me 
than give a very succinct account of the 


ly 
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> Entitle by 9081 
anslationg of Rag 
S of five af The 
CES rendered | the 


contents of those seven volumes. The first 
the editors, Forerunner of the Indian ty 
Demetrius Galanos, the Athenian, consist 
the minor, but not the least important, ae 
Greek: (a) Ethical sentences and 


into alle oni i 
Batrihari the King; (4) Of the same, counsel Ai a 
ing the vanity of this world; (c) Political, economic, and | 
moral precepts, culled from various poets; (d) Synopsis 1) acco 
of sentences and precepts of Sanakea," the moralist and | the 
philosopher ; (e) Zagannatha Paņdițarāza’s’ allegories, } of I 
examples, and similes. Galanos’ attachment to the | pape 
fatherland, and constant solicitude for the welfare of his wor 
countrymen, is again attested by the fact that ofthe able 
translation of Zagannatha, mentioned above, he had Myear 
sent home in 1830 an earlier copy, through the Arch- /fore 
bishop of Athens, Neophytus, with the following in- be n 
scription : “ To the Eminent Signor Joannes Capodistrias, Eng 
President and Governor of Greece, Demetrius Galanos a 
ar 


the Athenian sends, as a present from India, this OP 
cellent allegorical manual of Zagannatha the oe | 3 co 
translated into Greek for the benefit of the oot 


tyo i Fow 

philologists of the Greek race. From the Holy City a 
Kassis, known also as Benares.” «ae 

> 2 tains. | mak 

The second volume, published im be A í a 

The Balabharata, or synopsis of the Moe T Bie. 

third comprises the Gita, which Galanos cal “i of the | Dute 

Melos. a name adopted by Schlegel in his OC rohan le Ñ 


Ci i 
kas, Cana jas an me 


1 This name is, I believe, variously spelt Cauna literated the 


I have adopted the form in which Galanos has trans 
into Greek. 

A Jagannatha Panditaraja. of the holy & 

* Galanos often makes use of the ancient Rae 
from its reputed founder (1200 B. C.) Kashi 
an ingenious combination of a Greek synonym, 
the more recent name Benares, he dates, on th, is da 
His will, written only three days before his dea nasi (Vara? 
in his translations he generally uses the form Bare 
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AY | 
| a The fourth volume is devoted to Kalidasa’s 
Y oe pu-Vaisa. The fifth to the Itihasa, Samutchaya. 
7 E sixth embraces the //zfopadesha; and the seventh 
0 


re | the Durga. It was intended that it should also include 
ot | the Bhagavata Purana; but funds were lacking, so that 
this and a few other translations remain stil] unedited. 
| There exists as yet no complete and connected 
| account of the life of Galanos, nor any due appreciation of 
| the published portion of his works—of this unique body 
| of Indian translation done by one man ; and the present 
the | paper is but a condensed abstract of a more detailed 
his | work which I hope will soon appear. It is a remark- 
the able fact that although he lived more than forty-five 
years in British India and was known to many of the 
jjforemost Anglo-Indians of his time, there appears to 
Į be no mention of him or of his work in any of the likely 


j diligent search has, thus far, revealed none. I need 
| hardly say that outside Greece it is the Germans who, 
ana, | ofcourse, know most about him; while the only French 
‘omment I have met with (that of M. Jules Mohl in Ze 
j Vernal Astatique of July, 1846) is noteworthy for 
‘latements and appreciations somewhat strange. He 
| Makes out Galanos to have been a merchant, and to 


The av Ee z 

aih e forsaken commerce for the life of a Brahmana; and 

510 e > G ‘ x Da 

hel fe ‘Galanos parait avoir cherché a Benares 
m4 HUTO 3 4 

swt | Ip la Sagesse, comme la cherchaient les anciens, que 

pares a Savoir? 


comme l’entendent les modernes; et ses 


A N x NA 
| “tts sont probablement plutôt une curiosité 
1 

Mo, wee only E 
il toyed ae 


z nglish comment I know of is that mentioned by the Editors 
_ proofs of the Gita translation to Mr. Clark, the then Secretary 
siatic Society, received from him a letter saying that “ in read- 
n he felt as if one soul had been parted in twain and set at 


r the world, in Greece and India, each one meditating on the 
°Sophica] issues”, 
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uay 1913 


litteraire qu’un secours pour erudition.” fs , 
the opinion of Professor Albert Hoefer, Hite trans 
it . ; in the pean 
Zeitschrift für die Wissenchaft der Sprache (1850) takeg ; te 
to task his French confrère, and extols the M ta no 
conscientious character of Galanos’ work. Pror > 
Hoefer had already reviewed the first two volumes in a ee 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gain 
(vol i, 1846); and later (vol. xxiii, 1869) Dr. Heinrich I 
Uhle referred to these translations with great praise. In | 
the Fahrbiicher für Wissenschaftliche Kritik (No. 51 and | 
52 of 1846) Professor Hoefer compared former | 
with the achievements of Galanos, which he characterises I 
as a colossal monument of untiring endurance and patient § | 
devotion—a work of permanent value and helpfulness tf} 
to Indologists. Finally, I may adduce the opinion of} l 
Professor Theodor Benfey who, in reviewing the Fore- I 
runner in the ‘Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen’ (1846, ii 
pp. 1095-1104), says that Galanos’ versions now make i 
clear many passages which remained inexplicable riddles j | 
for former translators, and render possible, not only | 
the correction of corrupt texts, but the explanation | 
many parts of Indian mythology and religion, whic 


hitherto were not understood ; that this was i a | “q 
unrivalled knowledge which Galanos had of the ae fact | 06 th, 
and the peoples of India ; but more especially to fiden® |o; 
that he had won the intimate friendship Do done 


of the Brahmanas as no other European ee tain from | 
before him, and that he was thus enabled to 0? de | 
them much that was jealously preserve 
tion only. Benfey and also Professors “* ation & 
Christian Lassen consider Galanos’ ie 

great ornament of modern Greek litera a ae 
critics generally point out the fact that sê 
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i lations were never before attempted in any Euro- 
R oaa while of others the original text 
tu pean language, while E 
key not even known pone Ist 
ad But it is not only the faithfulness and excellence of 
scot} the translations which are so remarkable. Even a 
the casual reader would be struck by the great value of the 
haft hotes constituting, as they do, a veritable storehouse 
tich (Wi Indian lore. They interpret allegories, supply his- 
orical data, elucidate mythological traditions ; explain 
the names and the attributes of Indian deities, give 
parallel passages from Greek philosophers; account for 
WWscure beliefs and popular sayings. Even the termin- 
il logy of botany and zoology in India is made clear and 


be 5 
tasily conceivable ; and of several passages he gives also 


nessi 
: ; Bee fe 5 
n ofif paraphrase, thus investing in a beautiful and lucid 
rore- \W reek form many a mystical passage of Oriental phrase- 
846, ology. And with it all he joins a playful humour, show- 


A ingthat he never succumbed to the dark and oppressive 
| \morbidity of Asiatic asceticism. For instance, he writes 
lohis friend, the Orthodox Archimandrite Gregory, who 
10H; | Mas sailing from Calcutta for Constantinople: “I pray 
hich nth the Ocean-Lord Poseidon and the Indian Varuna to 
l r thee fair voyage, going and returning.” 
As in his correspondence we have a faithful portrayal 
once | i intensely human and lovable side of his nature, 
a qi, ; ic notes we see evidence of a well-balanced mind, 
i ite an judgment, of a rare critical faculty. He is in 
; 1 ® has ae Subject to which he devoted his life. But 
| ia a een enslaved by that love. We do not find 
jb me s EU e often observe in enthusiastic devotees 
ks 9 aug branch of art or literature, or to the 
ulty ee Particular author, who gradually lose 
Teasoning, and become blind, I had almost 


Ét 


he fac 
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May f 


said fanatical, worshippers of their TA 
studies did not overwhelm his judgment " 
enslave his mind. He remained their 

early training in the writings and the phil 
Greeks made it possible for him to main 
attitude; while his clearness of vision e 
appreciate to the full all that is lofty 

beautiful in the literature of India. 

He was aware that, in that landof abnormalextremel "py 
belief in the marvellous and the terrible exercises aj | Nor 
irresistible fascination over its inhabitants. He undej | gant 
stood that this was mainly due to the physical surroun} intel 
ings. As Buckle says, in comparing Indian with Greg 
evolution: “In the great centre of Asiatic civilisatio| 
_ the energies of the human race are confined, as it weri 
intimidated, by the surrounding phenomena ...allteach | | 
ing Man of his feebleness and his inability to cope witt | uprig 
natural forces ... The tendency of the surrounding phe- | his y 
nomena was, in India, to inspire fear ; in Greece, to give} the 
confidence.” * Hence those monstrous and terror-inspitin Maxi 
divinities, which breathe fire, and revel in blot eee 
Galanos was aware that besides these disturbing physiol jen 
conditions the inhabitants of that land had laboured 4 ! 
time immemorial under three fatal circumstances: i, 
had never known liberty: the whole peninsula 3 
repeatedly been overrun and subjugated by a 
querors. Their political thraldom had ‘been ma ett {i 
by an all-pervading sacerdotalism. Find S whid | 
handicapped by a complex system of cas 
checked progress and made develop 

In presence of such conditions a 
cultured intellect like that of Galanos, 

* History of Civilisation, 1, 125-7. 


Galanoy | fot 
they did not ie 
Master, His seek 
Osophy of the cern 
tain a Critical 4 But 
nabled him to} rega 
and true andl aspe 
A | with 


and 
those 
to al 
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lanog ‘tified on the one hand by an inquiring mind, and on the 
id not (oiher by a tolerant and altruistic disposition, could but 

His qk to separate the wheat from the chaff. He dis- 
of the cerned and adopted all that was pure in Hindi teaching, 
ritica] d But he rejected metaphysical fantasies ; he could not 
im to) regard philosophy from a fantastic and quasi-religious 


e andl aspect. In philology he was too well grounded to listen 
o 


‘| with anything but a smile to such puerile derivations as 
Sa “Pythagoras from Buddha-guru, teacher of knowledge ”. 
28 ay Nor could he adhere to irrational theories and eXxtrava- 
index gant superstitions, such as can be acceptable only toan 
‘ound | intelligence absolutely untrained in logic, or to theurgic 
Gree | and divinatory rites, which must ensure the dissent of 
satio] | tose who conceive morality aright, and extend goodwill 
wer} | 0 all men, in all truth and in all honesty. 

teach | Galanos had before him the advice which the 
5 with i upright and judicious Eusebius, the N eo-Platonist, gave to 
g phe: | ‘his young pupil and friend J ulian, when he related to him 
o give the magical and theurgic wonders of the charlatan 
piring Maximus : “ Astonished for the nonce by that theatrical 
blood. | nacle-maker, we left. But thou, do not marvel at all, 
ace not; but rather consider how great a matter 

on by means of reason.” 

The Count Goblet d’ Alviella, in his Ce que P Inde 
on fe a ece, has shown to what a remarkable 
Prtciraten Bese one flame of Ancient Greece had 
ienes ae o the heart of Asia, and influenced the 
{Steck ve art of India. It is the continuity ef that 

ition, the love of inquiry and enlightenment, 


De n bequeathed to the learned world the life-work 
E aeus Galanos, 


J. Gennadius 
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VISION 
By CATHERINE M. VERSCHOYLE 


Lord, I have knelt here praying many hou 
hile thoughts, that should have be tS 
w Unfolded, floated, rose en celestial flowers 
About my head, 
And fell back dead ; 
Never to reach the heaven of my desiring 
Or perfect my aspiring ; 
With the solution of these human woes, 
Lord, I would learn 
The secret of the soul’s return, 
The surety of the great arriving, 
The far-off goal of all our striving. 

While day by day the world’s sad face 
Turns on the thread of Life impaled, 

Say, is it nearer to Thy grace, 

Or has it failed 

To reach the outstretched arms of Thy compassion ? 

See where these wavering tapers burn, 

Lit by the children of Thy hand, who yearn 
Towards Thee, distant; each in his own fashion 
Bearing the imprint of his Master’s passion. 

* * * * * * * G 
Man opened wondering eyes, and saw 
The shadows flying from immortal hills, 
And for one glorious heart-beat heard 
A mighty echo of the Word: 
So thin the veil is, when he wills 
To rise above the stringent Law 
Which in the ancient days was made 
As a defence from Truth’s consuming flame 
For him, whose birthright, greater tar 
Than all the angels’ glories are, 

Centres about a secret Name ; jaid 3 
Which, when Life’s corner-stone was ae 

Was graven with a hidden art 
Upon his heart, aie 

And written also, in transcendent duplica 

Upon the white cube by the Temple gate. y dim 

pn lest to those who wait God’s pat gro i 
e angels, pitying, over heaven s$ poate, 

Fling snowy wafers from the heavenly 
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E 
Each marked with the insignia of His mint— 
A cross, deep scored, 
Borne by Himself and by His vassalage, 
Which He did print ; 
Token of honour on the colt that carried Him, 
And on his humble house from age to age. 
Still wheresoe’er man’s’ eyes may turn 
He sees the mystic symbol burn ; 
His very limbs a constant cross afford 


Sr Where he is crucified beside his Lord. 


amer, wake! and follow still 
on ae paths of pain that bear His mark, 
Accept His will i 
As rudder to thy wandering bark ;. 
And day by day His manna take, 
Nor for the morn provision make; 
For doubtless He shall give thee from His store 
The daily bread that pilgrim souls implore, 
And each day more; 
A better nourishment, a stronger meat— 
The food of yesterday, though sweet, 
For yesterday alone had power, 
And souls starve, hearts grow cold 
Who treasure stores grown old, 
Feeding on manna of an outgrown hour. 


Hold fast the age-long clue whose spirals ran 
0 far, thou mayst not see where they began ; 
ost in the mists of Time they lie. 
But follow through the grave, the womb, 
er mountain peaks, in chasms’ gloom, 
For where the turrets of Eternity 
n changeless beauty stand, 


e end rests in God’s hand. 
3 


| . So, “Ring now the clue, I rose and went 
ut the common tasks of every da 

Full of a grave content, eae 

ep trust that the way 

°% revealed, is His, and that our feet 

Beyo, auch they may err, can never stray 


Veiled 


In l0Y or 


A q slowly climbing rise 
Thus I ee predestined place above the skies. 
ae 


Seren in God erases and I onward trod 


Catherine M. Verschoyle 
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Yond ‘he appointed term, where they must turn again 
n 
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THE COMING OF THE CHRIST 


By WESSEX 


ee ias of the Christ.) the Ne aoe 
ie the September, 1912, number of THE THEOSOPHIST 
a paper by a ‘Group of American Students’ 
contained a list of New Testament passages relating to 
the approaching coming of the Christ. These notes 
are suggestions on some of those passages, based on a 
study of the Greek text of Westcott and Hort, together 
with some hints gleaned from the volumes of the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, dealing with 
the four Gospels and the Acts, and also from a perusal 


of Schuré’s Great Initiates. 


For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, with his messengers, and then shall he reward every 
man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, there 9e 
some standing here who shall not taste of death till the K 
when they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom 
(Matt. xvi, 27, 28.) po 

(a) Does the Son of Man refer to the Christ ata i I 
arnale i 


who 


Does it not refer to the young Teutonic race, inc 
in Titus? Titus was the son of Vespasian, | 
was not a Kelt, and was possibly of Teutonic one ‘ide 
Titus would thus represent the epitome of the fifth si i | 
race, the Son of Man, and he did render to many a 
Jerusalem according to their doing; that is to oe a 
death for evil. If this passage does refer to the 
struction of Jerusalem, as so many comment ; 
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| to think, can we really say that the Lord Maitreya did 
so reward men? 

(b) But if this passage refers to the Christ and 
His Second Coming, does not the expression ‘not taste 
of death’ mean ‘shall not reincarnate’ till the Son of 
Man come into His Kingdom? We know that in the 
Mysteries of Eleusis, the officiant who took the part of 
Hermes, said; “ Remember the words of Empedocles, 
‘Generation is a great destruction, which causes the 
living to pass into the dead’.” (see Schuré’s Great 
IST | /nitiates—Orpheus) 


its’ We know also that this earth is called Myalba, 

to |Hell, in occult speech; also that the word ‘Earth’ 

tes [means primarily that in which life is buried or hidden 

na (cf. fox’s earth, to earth-in plants, seed, or the end of a 

her lightning conductor), not a place which men dwell in. 

the Further we should remember we are considering the 

ith words of a supreme Occultist spoken to Occultists. 

ssal (c) Or have we a double thread of meaning, refer- 
_ ting to: 

ue (i) Jerusalem’s destruction for outsiders, 

she (ii) the Second Advent for disciples. 

time The next passage is Mark xiii, 26, 27 : 

lom. And then shall they see the Son of man coming in 
, |tlouds with great power and glory. And then shall He send 

all! [0rth the messengers, and shall gather together his elect from 

nate ithe four winds, from the uttermost parts of the earth to the 
ho jittermost part of heaven. 

W | This passage seems to uphold theory (b). The 
o 2 

on : ‘lect were to be gathered from the depths and from the 

vat (recat of heaven. : The passage does not point to a 

yy ab 


Ward for evil, but for good (cf. parables of the Talents 
d the Pounds). 


Again v. 30 says: “This generation shall not pass 
ay till all these things be accomplished,” which 
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seems to mean that this group of egos shall not pass ont on 
of reincarnation till those who had witnessed the sowing te 
in tears should have assisted at the reaping in joy, Ik sh 
might mean that the Jewish race should persist till the wi 
Coming of the Kingdom, but that seems a very flat and . 
poor teaching for a great Teacher to give His disciples, be 
considering that race-types long antecedent to the Jewish th 
still persist, some of which are apparently Lemurian 
and early Atlantean. l D 
: The third passage in Luke 1x, 26, 27: here we have 
the same prediction of the Coming in Glory preceding (2) 
an account of the Transfiguration, which may be the | (3) 
reason for some commentators linking the Second Com- (4) 
ing and the Transfiguration together. The suggestion Ey 
that ‘tasting of death’ means to reincarnate receives 
support from a note in the Cambridge Bible, p. 187, | (6) 
on v. 27, which says: “ In the Arabian poem, Antar, 
Death is represented as slaying men by handing them 
a cup of poison.” Now the poison in the cup is the of 
desire in the heart, which is the cause of reincarnation. rel 
To sum up the thoughts suggested by the foregoing | sci 
passages: they seem to point to a coming in the ie | ha 
when the disciples shall reincarnate and be gathere fai 
round their Master, who will give them work according a 
to their abilities and faithfulness. i FE] 
There is an ‘unwritten word’ of Jesus: In te 
herein T shall find you, in that will 1 judec yaaa 4 


(Just. Mast. Dial. xlvii.) This is the reason ie, | 
writer prefers the word ‘doing’ to ‘works 10 i 
xvi, 27, 28. ss impo 
Another passage is Matt. xxiv, XXV- Ta jlowiné | 
sible to take this long passage in detail, but the fo seated 
points seem worthy of notice : xxiv, 3: Jesus was 
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on the Mount of Olives—Mount Bakkhu; this is a 
technical phrase from the Egyptian teaching, hence we 
should look out for occult meanings, for Mount Bakkhu 
was the place of special instruction. 

The Rev. W. Sherlock has arranged the parallels 
between the two predictions found in Matt xxiv (viz., 
the fall of Jerusalem and the Second Advent) thus: 


Fall of Jerusalem Second Advent 


(1) False Christ and false pro- (1) False Christ and false pro- 
phets, 5, 11. phets, 23, 24. 


| (2) Persecution and apostasy, (2) Dangers even to the elect, 


> 3 


| (3) Wars, famine, pestilence, (3) Distress of nations, 29. 


| (4) Great tribulation, 21 (4) Sun and moon darkened, 


stars falling, 29. 


(5) Abamination of desolation, (5) Sign of Son of Man, 30. 
| (6) Escape, of Christians, (6) Salvation of elect, 31. 


Cf. Cambridge Bible, p. 185. 


The sun being darkened seems to refer to the loss 


| of spiritual teaching—the modern so-called failure of 


religion. Consequent on this the failure of modern 
science to deal with ultimates in spite of its success in 


| handling proximates, which is represented by the moon 


failing to give her light. 
The falling of the stars may mean exoterically the 


-tejection of great authorities, and esoterically the re- 

| incarnation of advanced egos, to help in the approaching © 
| work, cf. Rev. ii, 26-28: “ And he that overcometh.... 
_| to him will I give authority over the nations... . and I 

` | will give him the morning star.” 


Note also the proverb, Matt. xxiv, 28: “ Where- 


Raven was the synonym for a neophyte. 
S eagle’, the term for an advanced disciple ? Cf. the 
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246 THE THEOSOPHIST ite 19 
‘Golden Hawk’ of Horus, which was born from the wi 
overshadowing ‘ Dove’.) at 
In Chap. xxv we get the parable of the Tien 
Virgins, which is linked by the Christ directly with His EA 
coming and the Parable of the Talents which surely by 
belongs to the same connection, for the phrases, “ the wł 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and, “into a far country,” are the 
interpolations, and suggest a wrong line of thought. In ; 
31 and following we get a similar description of the use 
Coming to those considered above, followed by a de- you 
scription of a judgment of separation. | WT 
Does this passage (which is too long to quote) when © | a | 
read in connection with the foregoing parables mean, | Jes 
that, just as vast numbers of disciples became Arhats |S. 
during the incarnation of the Buddha, so numbers of | 
disciples of the Lord Maitreya will become great | wh 
Initiates, able to assist and guide humanity, while the pas 
next great step in social evolution is being taken ? of 
It would seem so, for the word in the Greek which dis 
is translated punishment means ‘ pruning’. Cf. John | Wil 
) xv, where the “branches of the vine” are said to be the 
“purged”. So we get a picture of those disciples who | nes 
are slack, thoughtless and ‘gross in life being put back | anc 
under the Law of Karma for a further purification and p 
i pruning, while the others enter into the joy of theif fa 
i Lord. 
| In Luke xvii, 20 ff. we get practically the counter a 
part of the teachings already considered givert in rep i 
to a question of the Pharisees. 22-1s worth noting | a 


the phrase, “ one of the days of the Son of 

which seems to point to more than one Coming. pe a 
In Luke xxi, 20-36, we get the same double st 

of Jerusalem’s destruction and the Second Coming: 
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writer would suggest that the change occurs probably 
at 24, “ until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ”. 

Two passages from the Acts must bring our list to 
a conclusion, though it does not quite cover that given 
by the American Group, The first is Acts i, 9-11, 
where promise of a return is given to the disciples by 
the messengers. 

The second is Acts iii, 20,21, in which S. Peter 


| uses the remarkable phrase: “the Christ appointed for 


you—Jesus”. The word Christ in the Greek is not 
| written with a capital, thus pointing to an official Christ, 
a Bodhisattva, of which there may be many, though 
| Jesus the Christ is the Christ for those to whom 
| S. Peter was speaking, i.e., the Jews. 

To gather up these rambling suggestions into a 
| whole, it may be said that a collation of the various 
| passages seems distinctly to point to a Second Coming 
[of the Master of Masters, who will gather together His 
| disciples from the heights and from the depths : these He 
| will judge according to their faithfulness in the work 
they are engaged in, not according to the work’s great- 
-nessor smallness. The faithful shall receive fresh work 
and responsibility, shall enter into the joy of their Lord ; 
while the careless must fall back under karmic Law. 
Finally the Coming shall be sudden and unexpected, 


‘| “like a thief in the night,” yet manifest to all who are 


watching and have eyes to see, for it shall be like 
“lightniwg which shines from East to West”. 

May His Peace, His Strength, His Wisdom be 
| Upon us all. 
Wessex 
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A HYMN OF THE HOLY ONES 


Those happy souls, returning to the Light, 
In exultation mount the shining way : 
Who sought their Master midst earth’s fevered night 
Now love, now serve, through calm, unbroken day: 
With strength untiring, clearer vision, blest, : 
Love brings no sorrow, labour asks no rest. 


O Christ, immortal Life, unclouded Sun, 

From mortal shadows Thou dost set them free, 
Accomplishing Thy work in them begun, 

Drawing them nearer—ever nearer—Thee: 
Till, in the stillness of Thy holy place, 
They gaze upon the Wonder of Thy Face. 


They are at peace—for they have overcome: 

Farth’s darkest terrors leave them undismayed; 
The storms of life for them are fallen dumb. 

Now, out of weakness, more than conquerors made, 
Now (to its end the Path of Victory trod) 
They rise, they live, for ever one with God. 


New-born, where bright the Star of Welcome gleams, 
From death-in-life to life that knows no death, 
They waken now from dark and empty dreams, 
They breathe Eternal Morning’s radiant breath, 
And, in that Life—their Fathers, and theirown™ 
Know, as, from endless ages, they are known. 


cC. W. Scott-Monerieff 


c 
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MY OCCULT EXPERIENCES 


By JOHAN VAN MANEN, FARIS 


WITH 


°? Explanatory Notes by C. W. Leadbeater, F.T.S. 


A HERE exists an old letter of H. P. B.’s, copies of 
| wlfich are now exceedingly rare, addressed some 
1} thirty years ago to the members of the London Lodge of the 
Theosophical Society. It is a confidential admonition to 
he Lodge concerning spiritual endeavour, and contains 
‘paragraph which struck me very forcibly when Iread ` 
t. This passage says that if members only gave proper 
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attention to the little experiences of life they might fing 
revealed in them unsuspected occult teachings or ine 
thought-of instances of occult influence. In the lightot 
this injunction I have kept a close watch on such fine 


rays of light as have filtered through, from time to time, “J 
into my own every-day consciousness, and have analysed ma 
carefully the slight glimpses into the something-else | wh 
which now and then have been vouchsafed to me. an 
I am not a clairvoyant, and I wish at the outset to ha: 
prevent any possible misconstruction of what I am going pos 
to lay before my readers. Iam not able to turn onthe | pla 
tap of astral or any- other sight as one might switch on | rel: 
or off the electric light. That is only for the mastersin | val 
the art. It is of the utmost importance for the sane | rec 
and solid development of the Theosophical movement | pre 
that the strictest probity should prevail in all reports | ex; 
and relations of psychic experiences, and that noone | ex] 
should suffer to cluster round himself exaggerated | cor 
opinions concerning his occult powers. Such incorrect | ret 
estimation, if spread widely within our ranks, would | for 
ultimately annihilate all sound standards of judgment, |an; 
falsify doctrine and turn into chaos what should bean | do 
ordered whole of testimony and description. The tempt- | me 
ation to promote, or at least not to prevent, such a state tal 
of things is very great in our Society, and there are pee | S01 
deities in our ranks who have sinned heavily 12 this 
respect. a E A ” 
What I have to present then 1s a 50 ie 4 | F 


as I write, in 


whatever experiences I recollect t 
cially select 


they seem to have an illustrative value, espe 
ing those examples which seem to be capa 
-.- interpretation. I divide them into groups as 
suggests. 
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It seems tome that such an autobiographical 
fragment may be of some value as furnishing material 
for comparison. It may also incite others to relate their 
similar experiences. In the hands of some other 
“James” these “varieties of religious experience” 
may then be ultimately welded into an instructive 
whole. It should, however, be well understood that 
any such relation can have value only if the experience 
has been very carefully observed and, so far as 
possible, analysed, keen introspection having taken 
place at the time. The experience may have been 
religious, but the description must be scientific; the 
value may have been mystical, but the process must be 
recognised as psychological. Above all, the giving of 
premature (Theosophical or other) explanations to such 
experiences must be avoided. That is a matter for the 
experts, psychologists or occultists. We are only 
concerned with one end of the line, that of truthfully 
reporting. The explainers stand at the other end. So, 
for instance, no special ‘plane’ should be assigned to 
any phenomenon or sensation. Only an occultist can 
‘do that. A subjective feeling of the highest rapture 
may well have been produced by a dulling of the gene- 
ral sensibility, and that only: the felicity of tamas is 
| something else than that of sattva. 

Many readers may recognise in the few experiences 
I have to relate some of their own, or at least find an 
affinity with them. Perhaps they may have thought 
that such experiences were too isolated, infrequent and 
| unimportant to note down. Here, however, the value 
| of H.P.B.’s remark shows itself. I too attach very 


| 
ae little value or importance to most of the experiences 


A Which I relate, and none at all to some of them, but I 
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see equally well that, taken together—despite their 
infrequency—they indicate that my mind comes nee 
and then into touch with a mysterious other-world of 
consciousness, where, it seems, forms of thought prevail 
other than those which we know here. They tell me 
that if I could always have present the symbolic vision 
and synthetic thought or the heightened sensibility of 
which I have only experienced momentary and inter- 
mittent flashes, I should be so much the richer asq | imy 
conscious being and, I think, a step higher in the scale 
as an evolving entity. The mere experience, once, exp 
leads me to believe that there may be a possibility of 
experiencing it always and uninterruptedly. In short, 

I regard these things as forebodings, foreshadowings, 
promises even, for distant days to come, and as my own 
personal and invaluable little certitudes for that hope 
of inner unfoldment which, roughly, is sketched out by 
modern Theosophical literature, but which, after all, 
is and must remain unprovable by books alone. In 
other words: our occultists testify to their higher 
experiences. From their vast masses of testimony ! 
think I have perceived the existence of a few atoms; 
and the existence of one atom of gold is enough to 
prove that gold exists. 


I. CHILDHOOD 
From the days of my childhood I recollect ot 
two experiences. The first is trifling but amusing, 2°” 
became intelligible to me only afterwards. 


, se 
1. Astral Nakedness. 1 was asleep, and was Wa 


pich + 
een do 
was then living. I was amusing myself as children 
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at that age, but suddenly I became aware that I was clad 
only in my nightshirt (pyjamas being a fairly recent 

f invention as far as Holland is concerned). I experienced 

il a feeling of intense shame and felt as if all passers-by 

e in the street were looking at me. I awoke with a start 

n and felt still very much ashamed. Later on in reading 

£ | about the astral plane I found the clue to this dream 

r- which, by its extraordinary vividness, made a strong 

a impression on me. 

le 2. The Wrong End of the Telescope. The second 

e experience is one which I can only describe, not under- 


of | standing it at all up to this day. F airly often when 
t, |lying in bed prior to falling asleep it seemed as if the 
s, | walls of the room and perhaps also the objects therein 
m | were beginning to recede and recede unendingly, and 
pe they would appear as if seen through the wrong end of 
by (a telescope. This recession, however, was not so much 
Il, lin a straight line as rather in a most curious twirling 
In motion, as if every point in them was turning itself 
er inside out. To put it graphically, it was as if every 
l \point, as well as the whole total, was moving away in 
the manner of a ring of smoke, blown by an expert in 
these matters. I believe that I at least once saw small 
heinzel-mannchen-like figures in the distance. Of 
course I did not analyse these things at the time in such 
detail, but I remember the experience clearly. Asa 
[matter of fact I was rather afraid of this sort of thing. 
3. Tørned Inside Out. I may add that in later times I 
j bave had on several occasions a sensation analogous to the 
| bove, only it was not accompanied by visual impressions. 
A times I have experienced in concentration the 
feeling (in the body) of such a turn-inside-out move- 
(ment, going on like a propeller in the air. I always 
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expected that the next turn should lead Somewhere Th 
(where exactly I could never locate), but it always endeq | or 

in nothing. Sometimes this sensation is not felt inside kne 
the body but in the space around the body, and then the ma 


impression is that one ascends, or as the case may be 
descends, ever and ever more highly or deeply. Yetone een 


never arrives, though firmly expecting to arrive some- | he 
where. | tha 
` was 

II. PROPHETIC VISIONS AND DREAMS | the: 

l son 

After these two preliminary incidents I will deal | wh: 
with those of later years, now roughly classifying the: | tive 
examples. The two following experiences are of neces- | the 
sity of an intimate nature, and I have to apologise for \s0a1 
mentioning them, in order not to be accused of vanity. [silv 
They are, however, the only two of the class I have, and jour 


so I cannot leave them out without making my record, so 
far as it goes, incomplete. I need not say that I myself 


have not consciously invented their interpretation; the 
ith the pictures as 


i i me simultaneously w awe 
interpretation ca E E 


part and parcel of them. I have not i oe 
| Besides, it may be false, and also the first part ın ea 

| story is not flattering to me, nothing to boast of. A 
| 4. An Inverted Icarus. As far as I recollect, 5 : 
after my entrance into the Theosophical Socis M 
would see, or a picture of it would arise in my cont aaa Bi 
ness, a little figure, standing as if on a strip Oh am 
I remember quite well one morning, while a" 
how I stared a long time at that little figure, ad even 
the beach, before me. I. saw with the “mn ieee | 
whatever that may mean. There was 7° 0, ae 
picture, no beach anywhere near, yet I saw the p® 
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e That little shining figure was somehow about an inch 
d or two high, though how I could assign length I don’t 
le know, unless I stared through the window-sill, which 
e may have furnished a sort of general background of 


e | measure. Anyhow the little figure was me, not in the 
1e | sense of a pre-incarnational me, but he signifed me, 
e- he was meant to indicate me. While I watched I saw 
| that the little figure was meant to do something, but 
_was tarrying and tarrying. Strange—the figure was 
| there and did nothing, but1 knew that he was doing 
| something very hard: he was waiting, losing time. I saw 
al | what he was doing: he was doing nothing, he was post- 
he: | tively at work at doing nothing. At last, very much at last, 
S- \the figure made up his mind and with one mighty jump 
[soared upwards into the sky like a rocket, leaving a 
ty. silvery track, and, reaching the sky with a graceful 


a ee G 


nd curve, disappeared. 
SO This picture I saw several times during my younger 
elf lays of membership. The explanation, neither sought 
the lbr nor discussed, came simultaneously with, and `as 
a involuntarily as, the picture. It was that I should 
it. squander much time (and evidently many opportunities) 
ach in the first period (which may of course stretch over 
many lives, who knows ?) of my endeavours to reach or 
o2 \tead the Path, but that once having reached it I should 
y I make rapid and brilliant progress. 


poa more | only record my experience, and if 


0. A Troubled Dinner. The second case of prophe- 
character was a dream, and dates from a few years 
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later than the previous story. I was living at the time 
in the Theosophical Headquarters in Amsterdam, ang 
one night I dreamt very vividly that I was sitting at table 
with all, or most, of my fellow-inhabitants of Head. | pul 
quarters. Ido not know whether Mrs. Besant and some | rep 
other Theosophical leaders were present at the meal;] | 
am uncertain concerning that detail. We were eating | me 
the specially Dutch dish ‘hutspot’ (a kind of hodge-nodge, and 
mainly consisting of mashed potatoes and slices of {inte 
carrot). I remarked that my neighbour and good friend, 4 pur 
Mr. Wierts van Coehoorn, was eating away with fierce | a 
determination. When I made ready to fall to also, a j acc 
regular flow of earwigs began to issue from the food on jj con 
my plate. I began to kill them as they came along, and | on 
kept at it a long time. I felt that if I gave up the food | : 
as a bad job, I should fail in something very important. | 00 
At last the stream of insects ceased; the last had been 


killed, and I ate the food, finishing it. Awakening F A 

the morning I remembered simultaneously oa an Io 
j imi the pre- | 

l explanation. The latter was similar to that o ee l : 


vious experience. There were in my character a 
many flaws; I was united to a group of other ee 
striving for the higher life (eating the food Bie 
For me the task was very difficult. I had to slay a 
ral obnoxious skandhas, to work off several items n 
karma. But I must not leave off, must not vine 
discouraged. After having overcome these ditticust* 
too would finish my plate, 7. e., attain. 
True prophecy or not, I have- a s 
that I recognised some of the earwigs; 
are not yet dead at the present day! Í w 
if I had dreamed this dream in India instead 0 
the earwigs would not have been cockroaches 


hrewd suspicio" 
some of thee | 
whethet | 
Hollands it 
ran sf | X 
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d III. MEDITATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

{ . 

: Of these I will relate two. The first I have already 


1. published in this journal some years ago, but it may be 
repeated here as having a natural place in this report. 
6. A Vision of Brotherhood. Some years ago in 
meditation I tried several experiments with myself, 
and some of these led to results which I found rather 
of interesting. When meditating on a single idea, such as 
ae | purity, love, or unity, there would often come to me 
ce ja sudden and vivid vision symbolising that idea, 
a i accompanied by a spontaneously-arising sonnet, the 
'| contents of which were always a poetic commentary 
af} on the vision. 
od For example, one day when meditating on brother- 
nt. Te there suddenly leaped into existence before my 
en internal visigz a magnificent temple, apparently Egyptian 
in jor Grecian in style. It had no outer walls, but consisted 
nd {of a large number of pillars, supporting a graceful 
re- ‘roof, and surrounding a small walled shrine, into which 
yet J did not see. I cannot express the vividness with 
all which I felt that the building was instinct with mean- 
al). |ing—impregnated, as it were, with a magnetism of intel- 


ve- | ligence which made it no mere vision, but an object lesson 
pad ‘containing the very highest teaching. Simultaneously 
way the explanatory sonnet unfolded itself, and described 
es! jin its few terse compact lines how this was a symbol of 
= jttue brotlerhood—how all these pillars, all in different 
cion places, some bathed in the glorious sunlight, some for 
hem jever in the half shade of the inner lines, some thick, 
thet [sme thin, some exquisitely decorated, some equally 
and; {trong yet unadorned, some always frequented by 
ts’ [devotees who used to sit near them, others always 


14 
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deserted—how all of them silently, ungrudgingly, 
perseveringly and equally bor together the one Toof, the 
protecting the inner hall and its shrine—all differen, | fel 
and yet so truly all the same. And the sonnet ended. for 
“Tn this see brotherhood.” the 

I could not reproduce it now, but the richness and thi 
fulness of its meaning, the deep wisdom so neatly vir 
wrapped up in those few words, made me see as ifin | ne 
the gleam of a search-light what true brotherhood really | an 
means—the sharing of service, the bearing one’s part, | hu 
regardless of all else but the work to be done. -n 

A word of caution should be added. Cases areon | cai 
record where glorious poems have been composed in bet 
states of meditation or rapture, but when written down | We 
these proved sometimes to be nothing more than in- : cia 
sufferable doggerel. I never put my experiences along | no 
such lines to the test by writing them down. | th: 

7. The Master's Love for Humanity. At another | ab 
time, whilst sitting in meditation, there appeared before | Al 
me a figure of Master K. H., bearing a child on His | se 
arm. The appearance was like the image of a Roman | a 
Catholic saint, something similar to the figure of the | pi 
Virgin with the Christ-child. Its height was about | en 
two or three feet—though I cannot find any reason a 
why I should fix any definite measurement to H a 
appearance, there being no point of comparison. ae a 
theless the impression of size was there. My T i 
were closed and the figure drifted into «Gnterna 


vision and out of it, not fading away, as far 
remember. The curious thing was that I wa 


ear | 
time not at all thinking of the Master, and the Ja i 
without in 


current of my consciousness. 
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Now the chief importance of the phenomenon was 


; that I Anew that the child was humanity, and that I 
i, | felt the immense and indescribable love of the Master 
|: for it. It was this love that was the central point in 
the experience. I have never before or since felt any- 
id thing like it. It was overwhelming in its strength and 
ly virility, and at the same time in its softness and tender- 
in ness. It was mighty and holy and overflowingly full of life 
ly | and reality and force. It was something beyond merely 
rt, human capacity; mighty without violence, sweet with- j 
l out weakness; unique, and yet so natural. Of course I ; 
on | cannot describe it, of course I cannot remember—or i 
in | better, recall it. I remember ¢hat it was, but not how it 
wn | was, as, in after years, one remembers ¢hat some excru- 
in- | ciating pain was once suffered, but the pain itself does 
ng | not emerge again from the past. All I know now is 
| that, since that time, I can laugh at any ordinary talk 
ier | about love, even the highest and holiest descriptions. 
ore | All love that I have heard about, or read about, or have 
Jis | seen manifested, or have been able to feel myself, is as 
an |a pale shadow of that great Love radiating from that 
the | picture, is in comparison to it a stone for bread, an : 
out | empty husk for the fruit of life, is a dream, a delusion, i 
son | a snare—is nothing. 2 
the |» When I speak here again of ‘seeing,’ it should be K 
r- | understood that in this as in other cases I do so only B 
yes | for want of other words. I had a visual impression, 
nal) | that is all. Of its nature I am wholly ignorant. 
can 3 ` 
the IV. PSYCHOLOGY 
eat 
the The next two experiences seem best classified -` 


| a more directly psychological. The first appears 
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very trivial, but as I have found that others also have 
observed a similar thing I record it. 

8 A Living Portrait. During the first year of my 
membership in the Society I habitually put a portrait 
of H. P. B. on the table at which I worked. (The 
maidservant was afraid of that queer face ; she thought 
it uncanny, and called it—out of my hearing—the Spook.) 
Now, often looking up to the portrait, it seemed many 
a time to express a variety of moods in response to 
mine. I got the impression that it could clearly express | we 
approbation and discontentment, approval and reproach, _ tov 
Of course I do not refer to actual physical changes 


in the piece of cardboard, but its psychical impression | of 
changed according to circumstances; I felt the facial | cu 
expression differently. | ma 

For many years I have no longer observed similar | litt 


impressions, and I recognise that I have perhaps 
lost a certain guilelessness which may probably be a 
prerequisite for receptivity in this direction. 

To the second experience I attach more value; 
indeed, it afforded me some instruction and furnished 
me with some food for serious thought. 

9. A Spiritual Duel. In the Amsterdam Head- 
quarters, where I resided at the time, the chief leader 
was Mrs. Meuleman, a striking and forceful character} 
of whom I still think with great gratitude and respect, 
and to whom I owe much in the way of help añ 
guidance during a stage of my journey throsgh life. 
She was a remarkable personality and, so far as I can 
gather, was of the H. P. B. type, though not, perhap®s 
of the same stature. She had all the ruggedness a 


oer e y 
contradictions; at the same time she was whole-heart 
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devoted to the Theosophical cause, and was a true, 
loyal and tender friend. To me she has always been a 
living commentary on H. P. B. herself, and by living 
in close intimacy with her I have learned to understand 
much in Theosophical history which otherwise would 
have remained puzzling and unintelligible to me. 
Temperamentally Mrs. Meuleman and myself were 
very different, and though I recognised her very 
many superior qualities, her manner and method 
were often unacceptable to me. In short, I felt often 


towards her a sort of inner rebellion wedded to outer 
| assent—not so much a state of hypocrisy as a war 
| of conflicting elements in my nature. Now the 
| curious point about it was that this feeling chiefly 
| manifested only in meditation and in dreams, and 


little in the ordinary waking consciousness. Without 


Í intentionally seeking it, I would in meditation drift into 
| veritable battles, true duels, of arguments and contro- 
| versy with Mrs. Meuleman, or wake up from sleep 
{with the memory of a vivid dream to the same effect. 


There was no question of insults or of unseemly fighting, 


| but rather I felt as if my real self was ‘having it out’ 


with the real self of my antagonist. I had a sort of im- 


| pression not as if the personalities were in conflict, but 


as if the egos were engaged, so that my own personality- 


| consciousness was not only looking on, but also half 


identifying itself with something behind itself that 
fought the battle. As said before, I never consciously 


istarted this train of thought, it was rather as if some 
itestrained and subdued subconscious impulse worked it- 


Self out on these occasions. (Mrs. Meuleman being 


{an old lady and I a youngster, she holding the local 
headship of the E. S. whilst I was a novice, and all 
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other points being similarly disproportionate, there coulg | ou 
not be any frank discussion on the footing of equalit I 

Some things must therefore needs remain da ) fot 
I related the case to Mrs. Meuleman, and she gave 3 th 
fine intuitive answer for which I am still grateful to | pa 
her—which symbolised one of these large traits in | co 
her character—showing tolerance and insight—which | vis 
made us all love her so much. She simply said: “That | kn 
is a very good sign, my boy. Go on fighting until you | see 
have fought it out.’ And she spoke no more ofit, | me 
Indeed, it has been a source of the greatest satisfactionto | ye 
me to have been able to come to a definite conclusion, and | qu 
be consequently at rest, with regard to Mrs. Meuleman’s | un 
remarkable character a short time before her death. | de 
She was in many ways a great woman, who nobly and | fur 
strongly held a responsible post during the period when | ad 
there was no other to hold it. va 
of 
V. SEEING IDEAS alt 
lif 

Here we enter upon another group of phenomena. 

They seem, for one thing, to be marked off by the pecu- 
liarity that I experienced them only in normal waking | a 
consciousness. I find that I have the faculty of occa: | In 
sionally seeing an idea, a conception, in visual form. | M 
The vision comes suddenly and unexpectedly. About |m 
the nature of this seeing I might expatiate more fully, | pt 


h to say that 


but the task is too subtle for me. Enoug P 
put also 


have not only the impression that I have seem, PUY ® T 
the impression that I have not seen details. lie i 
put it that I feel as if I had seen the universi” 
of the vision, but not its particulars. As how? 


4 oye oe in 
universals are not objectively existent 
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outer world, I do not know what is the ‘form’ of what 


| 
a Į have seen. Yet I have clearly the recollection of 
d) | form, but not of a particular form. So, for instance, in 
3 the next example: there I saw the Masters, but not any 
to particular Master, not any face or form. Still the re- 
in | collection was that I saw Them. And at the time of the 
ich | vision I knew that it was' They who were there. I 
hat | know itis hopeless to try to describe this seeing without 
pu | seeing, together with the simultaneous knowledge of the 
it | meaning of what is seen. It sounds like a paradox, and 
ito | yet when experienced it is quite simple. The whole 
nd | question baffles and puzzles me, and only inwardly I 
nms | understand something of it, but outwardly I cannot 
ith. | describe it satisfactorily. The consciousness can grope 
and | further than the brain-instrument is able to record. I 
hen | add that this class of experiences is to me the most 
| valuable of those I relate. They foreshadow some kind 
lof synthetic, symbolic consciousness which seems 
| altogether nobler and more exalted than that of normal 
life. 
ona. I will relate three examples. 
cU- 10. The Secrets of the Master s Mind. One evening, 
sing | afew years ago, at Adyar, Mr. Leadbeater was answer- 
cca: jing in one of the meetings a question about how the 
rm. | Master could keep secret from the pupil the 
bout | mysteries of the higher Initiations even though the 
uly, | pupil’s consciousness was partly unified with His. 
sat I | While Mr. Leadbeater was speaking there flashed 
also | out before me a vision of a number of lights of varying 
ight | degrees of brilliancy, from faint and soft luminosity to 
rsals ‘dazzling and blinding radiance. These globes of light 


Were pupils and Masters, seen from some higher point 


eS eed 


Ce Ee ey Oe 


EE DEN SOTT: 
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they. The various globes could freely look at adh if 
other, communicate with each other and move through . 
each other as long as each one’s outlook remained on his 

own level of brilliancy. But if a lesser light should 

strain to peer into the contents of any more brilliant 

globe, such a globe of a higher grade of brilliancy 
would mechanically blind the sight of the lower 
individual, and its contents would remain invisible. The | 
content of the higher consciousness was not artificially 
hidden, but was quite automatically protected against | 
prying from below by virtue of its own nature. The | 
whole picture was living, and produced of course a far | 
richer impression than that given in this very lame 
description. As in the case of the vision of brother- 

hood (No. 6) the whole was pregnant with meaning, 
instinct with intelligence. From one point of viewit | bu 
was a pure conception, from the other a vision; but! | tet 
should not be able to separate the two nor to declare | to 


which was the primary aspect. at 
_ In writing down this I feel keenly the insufficiency | he 

of the description. im 
11. The Chains of Humanity. Concerning the | tio 
next vision I do not remember under what circumstam- | for 


ces it arose, nor exactly when. I should say only a few | he 
years ago, at Adyar. Here the significance was primat» | for 
the form secondary, and I am able to analyse it a little | he 
more clearly in that I feel that the form represents less | cay 


the vision as seen, than the vision as translated into | foo 
ordinary brain-forms. I feel as if behind the vision as dri 
describe it, there was another, the real vision, the mo% | ay, 
of seeing which is different from our ordinary mode: He 


repeat that this seeing behind the seeing I describe for 
more a beholding of the principles of the things than ity 
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the things as they are here. The feeling of that higher 
sight remains, but of the sight itself, only its concrete 
projection, only a materialised deposit. 

The picture was that of human beings, not very 


their totality as to represent humanity, that is physi- 
cal humanity, in general. Each individual was as 


le if chained to a kennel as dogs are. There were no 
ly chains and no kennels, but nevertheless this is as 
st | correct a description as I can make it. Each chain left 
ie | each individual more or less tether-space. For all that, 
ar the tether was relatively small. The significance was 
1e that man is strictly chained to a definite locality in 
T- space, though thinking himself free. The picture had 
8, no reference to free-will and similar abstract problems, 
it | but indicated the merely natural facts of the case. The 
al tether hada manifold meaning. Man is practically limited 
re | to a spherical plane. He cannot move through space 

at will. A few miles below the surface of the earth 
cy | heat and atmospheric pressure make life difficult or 


impossible; a few miles above that surface the rarefac- 
he | tion of the air and cold do the same. He is restricted, 
n- | for regular living, to earth, the ocean being unsuitable ; 
W he needs fertile land; deserts, marshes, jungles, are 
Ys forbidden to him. In air he has no support, in water 
ile | he drowns; through the earth he cannot pass. He 


SS | cannot move more than a few hours away from his 
to | food supply, or he dies of hunger; he must remain near 
sI drinking water, or he perishes. He cannot move 
away from home or family; they claim him back. 
| He cannot depart from the resources of his particular 
‘ | form of civilisation, or he loses his own form of human- 


| ity. The physical as well as social and psychic elements 
15 ; 
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in the chains were all equally descernible, and somehow 
there was also a suggestion in the illustration of trees 
waving their branches, but nevertheless firmly rooted in 
a fixed spot. The vision meant humanity as a-whole 
and did not specially indicate individuals who cree 
oceans, travel to the poles or go up in balloons. They 
sible in the mass as something like jumping 


MAY 


were vi 


dogs. (Sven Hedin would be a dog who jumped a little 


bit higher than the others, voila tout ; the sailors very 
lively dogs who were never at rest, andsoon. But 
none of them could outreach the chain.) 

It struck me as quite instructive that there may bea 
point of view from which mankind’s freedom of motion 
is not greater, comparatively, than that of the vegetable 
kingdom is to us, and with some phantasy one might 
ask whether, similar to our six-day motor races, green 
peas have also world championships, for a second and 
a half or so, in rapid growth, which is about all they 
could know of motion. 

There was no notion of time and, pondering it 
over ata later date, I thought of a simile of a cluster of 
bees or ants. The cluster remains in a fixed spot, though 
individuals may swarm out and return. This is, how- 
ever, only a very one-sided illustration. 

12. In Him We live and move and have Our Being. 
The last example I relate in this group is the most 
impressive and beautiful experience I have had. it 
came to me many years ago when I was still diving 2 
Amsterdam. Towards evening I .was walking alone 


along a road just outside the town. At that place the. 


i t 
city ends abruptly, and on the one side stretched vas 


masses of many-storied houses in unbroken con 


; a 
tion, whilst on the other there was the equally unbroke 
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expanse of green meadows losing themselves in the 
horizon; a peaceful landscape, full of repose:and freshness. 
The road was a lonely one and, leisurely walking, I 
must have mused about many things. All of a sudden 
‘themselves the heavens opened’. I use this biblical 


y | phrase because I know no apter one. Suddenly I saw 
g | inside and through the mighty expanse of the heavenly 
e vault ; and at the same time I realised with the utmost 
y | certitude that this whole dome above was nothing but 
it the inside of some gigantic skull. The atmosphere, the 
| space around and above me was not only filled with air 
a | and ether, but far more, and above all, with throbbing, 
n living consciousness. And from every point in space, 
le | on high and below, in front and behind me, from the 
at right and the left, myriads of invisible threads connected 
nm | every point in space with every other point in space, 
d | serving as invisible wires to report wireless messages 


y i from every point to every point simultaneously. I had 
i a sensation of extraordinary wideness, roominess, 
| spaciousness. I /e/¢ space, as such, better than ever 

of | before, and space was conscious. I knew I was inside 

sh | the consciousness of that measureless skull, as was 

N- everything else. And everything was related and cor- 

related with everything else existing in that mighty 

& | Grain. And though the myriads and millions of connec- 

st tions were beyond counting or enumerating, still this 

It network formed an ordered whole in which the fulness 

in was organic. I felt as if I had touched some single aspect 

ne of some world-enveloping consciousness, embracing 
be | not only the world as a whole, but every single, even 
ist Minutest, item in it, in full knowledge of detail as well 

a” | ag totality, and moreover of all internal and mutual 

telations. My consciousness was swept up for a moment 
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by that bigger insight, and I felt for that moment as if] 
myself might understand a whole world. 

Again I have to repeat that the description is poor 
and inadequate, for the reality of these things lies in the 
sensation; the forms of the vision are only the fringes 
of the experience. 

Years later I experienced something much akin to 
this. This was at Adyar, when, whilst walking through 
one of its wooded spots, I realised the unity of life, of the 
living force in this world, more vividly than ever 
before. 

Leaving this class of experiences then with the 
final warning that my descriptions of them are merely 
indications rather than real, full, complete descriptions, 
we will turn to another group. 


VI. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Of this class I quote only a single example. Its 
chief characteristic is that the vision has a direct 
illustrative meaning, and no symbolic one. This class 
also comes in ordinary waking consciousness. 

13. The Size of the Earth. Idonotremember clearly 
when and where and under what circumstances Í ay 
this vision. 

I saw before me a sea-surface of immense propor- 
tions, the waves surging in mighty curves. One de, 
in particular drew my attention; it was SO huge that 1 
seemed to reach to the utmost heaven, beyond the su 
The primary impression of that ocean was its V 
its measureless greatness. On the crest of that a 
small globe, our earth, was borne along, 2 uoy 
tossed about by overwhelming forces. Just as 


astness, 
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say that the moon seems the size of a football, so this 
little earth seemed about the size of an orange in the 
shoreless expanse of waters. The other planets, the 
sun and moon, the stars also, were absent. There was 
nothing but the illimitable space of sea and the insignifi- 
cant sphere swept on byit. I realised by this illus- 
tration a truer conception of the relation between the 
dimensions of stellar space and those of our earth than 
I had done before or have done since. The sense of 
the vastness of space was for a moment real and living 


` inme. Now I know the greatness theoretically, and I 
| can express it in numbers by speaking of light-years or 


millions of miles, but then I /e/¢ it direct and immediately. 
As will be seen, there was no symbolic value to the 
vision; it was only an illustration, and as such it was 
different from the previouĝ class. 
. Johan van Manen 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


I very heartily congratulate my friend, Mr. Van 
Manen; first on his courage in coming forward thus 
openly to relate experiences many of which are ofa 
somewhat private character ; secondly, on the clearness 
and force with which he has stated them; and thirdly 
and chiefly, on the experiences themselves. 

For, though to those unversed in these studies they 
may at first glance appear disconnected, anyone who 
has fully opened the higher consciousness will at once 


| recognise them all as parts of a coherent whole. True, 
many of them are glimpses only, but they are glimpses of 
| the higher world, giving to him who experiences them a 
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momentary foretaste of what will in the future be the 
everyday possibilities of his life. 

Again and again our author explains that he cannot 
do justice to his subject—that words fail to express what 
he has seen and felt. We, have all felt that, and we 
can well appreciate his difficulty ; but, nevertheless, 
even though the attempt at description fails, as it cannot 
but fail, there are still touches in it which are unmistak- 
able to those who have seen. He is assuredly quite 
rightin regarding these experiences as foreshadowings 
of days still to come; and it is easy to appreciate 
his remark that even the simplest direct experience 
gives one a certainty as to the existence of other worlds 
which is not to be gained by any amount of mere study. 

He hardly does himself and his experiences justice 
when he says that “a subjective feeling of the highest 
rapture may have been produced by a dulling of general 
sensibility.” The dulling of sensibility does give a 
blissful feeling of complete repose, of escape from the 
ever-present weight and weariness of physical life 
which we ordinarily fail to recognise, because we have 
been born into it, and know no other condition ; but the 
essence of this feeling is režef, which is a kind of negative 
sensation. The bliss of the higher worlds has in it an 
intensity of positive vivid life—life in the most vigorous 
activity, life raised to the nth power—which is quite 
unmistakable, and by no means to be confused with the 
other. At least, so it seems to me. 

The first experience which he notes fo 
no means uncommon—that of finding oneself in some 
public place with much less than the usual amount 0 


clothing. It has often been said in Theosophical liter® 


he 
ture that in the astral and higher worlds people clot 
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themselves as they choose by a mere effort of the 
will. Very often this will seems to act unconsciously, 
so that most people appear in some quite ordinary 
costume with which their friends are familiar; but 
where through forgetfulness or for some other reason 
the active will fails to attend to this matter, the sub- 
conscious part of it gives us an automatic reproduction 
of the garment which is actually worn by the physical 
body at the moment, as in the case which our author 


describes. 


$ 


The second and third experiences are very charac- 


| teristic and instantly recognisable, yet impossible fully 


to describe or to make clear to those who have never 
felt anything of the kind. The change from the 
physical to the astral consciousness usually takes place 
so quickly that it has no observable stages ; and even 
when the stages are observed, some people naturally 


| select one group of phenomena for special attention, 


| while others concentrate themselves on a quite dif- 


ferent group. When one does reach the astral plane, 
its consciousness is by no means equally developed in all 
of us. Some of us, for example, invariably associate 
with it the power to see fourth-dimensionally, while 
most have as yet no glimpse of that quality. This 


| peculiar spiral turning inside-out which is mentioned here 


clearly indicates the possession of knowledge of that 
sort, and the quaint way in which, when the author is 
just about, to pass into that condition of consciousness, he 
experiences the change sometimes in himself, sometimes 
Outside himself, and sometimes in connection with 
Partially seen physical objects—all these again are 
‘thoroughly characteristic of that condition of half- 


| awakened consciousness. When this is attained in 
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meditation it ought of course to lead to Something 
as Mr. Van Manen very properly says; but all who 
have experimented in these matters know well howe 
frequently one fails upon the very brink of Success 
and how many times one has to try before results 
are finally achieved. 

Experiences four and five are obviously instances 
of the symbolical thought of the ego, which he is king 
enough to throw down in this case into the lower mind 
along with a strong impression of its explanation. Our 
writer is fortunate in this, for it is far more common to 
receive the symbol without the explanation, and to be 
left to guess wildly. The first symbol is beautiful, the 
second distinctly unattractive; but no doubt the ego, 
which does not eat, would find it difficult to comprehend 
the idea that unpleasant forms of life would pollute 
food. Very characteristic also is the fact that, in 


the case of the little figure standing on he beach, | 
the seer knows that he is wasting time in unnecessary | 


hesitation, although he is in no way told that fact, nor 
is there anything in the vision itself to show it. Ido 
not mean that the ego thinks in pictures such as these; 
but pictures such as these are the nearest representation 
that we can get down here of the way in which an eg0 
formulates thought. But his thought means and ingludes 
much more than can be represented in our picture. 
The vision of brotherhood, and that other which 
indicates the Master’s love for humanity, are deepet 4 
more beautiful examples of the same faculty. THe 
wonderful vision of the temple is a very fine on 
of thought in the causal body, and our author describ : 
for us also how there comes along with it a poetic 
expression of its meaning—a sonnet whic 
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he is unable to recover upon the physical plane. The 


ig, : 
ho thought of the ẹgo is perfect; it is in itself at the same 
W time a picture and a description, but in order to give 


upon the physical plane even the most imperfect expres- 
sion of its wondrous fullness, it is necessary to call 
upon two of our modes of manifestation—painting and 
poetry. But for the ego the picture and the poetic 
description are one effort, and that no more of an effort 
than the flash of an ordinary thought into the brain is 
for us. The word of caution with which our author 
annotates this experience—saying that what in a condi- 
tion of rapture appear to be glorious poems often prove 
to be dreadful doggerel when written down—is not, 
strictly speaking, appropriate in this case, though true 
with regard to another and quite different type of , 
experience—the partial recollection on waking of the 
memories of the physical brain, whose rather dull 
| consciousness is apt to regard its geese as especially 
| noble swans, and is quite capable of endowing doggerel 
with indescribable splendour. But this is a case of the 
| consciousness of the ego, and consequently the poem, on 
its own plane, must have been perfect—indeed, what 
would seem to us super-perfect ; though it is true that it is 
utterly impossible to bring such a thing down into k 
ordinary human words, and that attempts to do so have | 
frequently ended in bathos. But he need have no doubt 
that at its own level the poetical expression was as 
perfect as the picture, though less susceptible of 
translation. Such a thought as that, including all those 
Varied meanings, and manifesting in many different 
Ways, zs the thought “brotherhood” to an ego. 

In the second of these two experiences we have 
again the characteristic knowledge of the exact meaning 
16 
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of what was seen, without the reception of definite 
information; and again PE the deep realisation of the 
intensity of the Master s love, so far beyond anything 
which language can express. Every word of the as. 
scription at once evokes a mental response in those who 
have felt, but cannot describe. The figure may have 
been a thought-form called into existence by some other 
ego, but if that were so, the writer instantly accepted 
it, understood it and responded to it, and through it 
attained a realisation which can never be reached on 
the physical plane. 

The eighth item on our list sounds fantastic, yet is 
not so in reality. It must be remembered that every 
portrait is a definite link with its subject, and I have 
little doubt that that would be so to a far greater extent 
than is usual in the case of such a teacher as Madame 
Blavatsky. It is not probable that any change (other 
than a very slow and gradual one) took place in the 
- physical expression of the face upon the cardboard ; but 
it is certain that the author’s frequent thought of Madame 
Blavatsky would attract her attention, and it is likely 
that in answer to it she would project enough of her- 
self into that portrait to convey to him such impres- 
sions as he describes. These impressions would be by 
no means necessarily reflections of the moods of the . 
owner of the portrait; they are far more likely to have 
been the comments of the original of the portrait upon 
those moods, or upon the actions which had led to them . 
or resulted from them. A portrait is a very real centre 
of force, and when the person whom it represents 
has any degree of occult advancement it is often 48 
actual means of communication to a quite cons? 
extent. 
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Many of our students know that it is possible 
gradually to modify the expression of a portrait by long 
meditation upon it; but that is a phenomenon of a class 
different from that which is mentioned above. 
The fact that similar impressions are no longer received 
may possibly be due to the reason given in the text; 
er but it is just as likely to mean that Madame Blavatsky 


od herself considers that her pupil has reached a stage 
it where such special attentions are no longer necessary. 
on The spiritual duel described in number nine is 
| remarkable and interesting. It is clearly a case of an 
is argument between two egos working on different lines. 
ry The physical plane personalities attached to the two 
ve egos were brought into a somewhat difficult relation- 
nt ship—one in which our author was expected to adopt ~ 
ne the attitude of a submissive disciple. One can see that 
er | there were many ways in which this was good and neces- 
he sary ata certain stage in evolution; but it was inevitable 
ut that difficulties should arise, owing to the fact that the 
ne dispositions and the lines of evolution of the two egos 


ly were so entirely different. If the people concerned had 
been less forbearing, these innate differences between 
those who were forced together into such a close 
relationship would have led to violent quarrels; I think 
both parties may be congratulated on the good sense 


ve with which they faced a delicate situation. 

on The tenth vision belongs in reality to the same 
om class as the sixth and seventh; it is a partial impression 
fre | On the physical brain of the ego’s method oi thought; 
nts and when our author remarks that a description of such 
an j| a thought sounds like a paradox, and yet is in reality 
ble | quite simple—that inwardly he understands something 


J of it, but outwardly he cannot describe it satisfactorily— 
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he is saying what every one of us who can see is feeling 
all the time with respect to such impressions, His 
description of the way in which the higher secrets are 
preserved from possible prying on the part of those at 
a lower level (if such prying could at all be thinkable) 
is luminous in more senses than one. It is a suggestive 


description of the relations between a Master and His 


pupil. ‘i 

The somewhat uncomplimentary vision of humanity 
which is- given under the number eleven again re- 
presents the ego’s view with regard to physical limita- 
tions. I think that they could hardly be described more 
graphically. The picture of the ve getable condition of the 


great mass of humanity, and of the few travellers as - 


chained dogs jumping about among the vegetables, is 
distinctly effective! 

The twelfth experience is one of the best of those 
recorded; yet even that represents but partially the 
constant experience of one who has opened the higher 
consciousness. Here, even more than usual, our author 
insists that his description is inadequate, and one 
thoroughly realises that that is so, even while one 
heartily congratulates him upon it; what human words 
can describe that which is distinctly super-human—not 
in the sense that it is out of man’s reach, but that it 18 
so far above his ordinary experiences ? Still, even 
from what is written we receive a forcible and vivid 
impression of the fact that everything around us 3s 
pulsating with life and intelligence, and yet that all the 


intelligence is definitely one. . 
C. W. LEADBEATER 


r 


(To be Concluded) 
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cat DO not quite understand repercussion,” said a 
student. “Does it really occur?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the Vagrant. “It occurred to 

| me once in my early days, when in an astral adventure 
I saw a mast about to fall on me; I thought to myself: 

| ‘That will come right across me.’ The next moment I 
remembered that it would not hurt me if it did; but the 
result of that momentary thought was a repercussion. 
The next morning I had a great blue bruise on my leg 
when I awoke. The vibration in the astral body causes 
a similar vibration in the physical body. Hence the 


bruise.” 
“Would the stigmata of the Christian Saints,” 


asked a gentle voice from the back, “‘ be an instance of 
repercussion ?” 
“Yes. Stigmata are not of very rare occurrence. 

I have seen accounts of two such cases in my own life- 
time, one of a girl in a convent in Belgium; and it 
happens generally to monks or nuns. They meditate, 
kneeling, with their eyes fixed on a crucifix above their 
ħeads. These are just the conditions for producing the 
hypnotic trance, especially if the eyes were looking up- 
wards with the axes slightly crossed (strabismus). Now 
supposing the monk or the nun goes into a trance in 
this way, he has the idea of the Christ upon the Cross 
strongly fixed upon the brain. The result of this very 
| strong suggestion is the production of the wounds in 
| the person himself. It is a quite simple thing, and 
| corresponds in every point with the way in which 
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wounds have been produced by hypnotic Suggestion at 
the great hospital of the Salpétrière in Paris. By 
hypnotism, burns have been often produced. Reading 
over, as we may do now, a number of the trials in the 
Middle Ages for witchcraft, it is quite clear that under 
a great amount of superstition and exaggeration and 
carelessness, there is a substratum of fact. The evi- 
dence is often very clear and there is no reason to dis. 
believe it.” 

“What of the fixing of the eyes on the point of 
the nose in meditation ? ” 

“Tt is one of the artificial ways of quieting the 
body and dulling it down to a point where it will not 
interfere with thought. One of the unsatisfactory things 
is that a person who induces trance in this way does 
not bring back a memory of what he has done or learned, 
when he returns to his body. The results reached in 
this way are very poor.” 

“Tt is a sort of back-door way,” chimed in the 
Shepherd, “ of gaining what ought to be obtained by an 
exercise of the will.” 

“ A person who is hypnotised or in a trance state,” 
continued the Vagrant, “has his circulation and breath- 
ing very much slackened. If you touch a person who 
is asleep, you will wake him, while in the trance state 
you may fire a pistol near his ear and not wake him. 
In the one case the physical body is vitalised and healthy, 
in the other devitalised. A man in such a =. 
e 


as in ordinary sleep.” : 


3 ‘6 some- i ; 
“ A man in trance,” remarked the Shepherd, som 


i : he 
times takes up the etheric double with him and then ® 


gets very much confused.” 
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“ Yes. Of course a man who knows how to throw 
himself into trance by an effort of the will is in quite a 
different condition. I was thinking more of trance pro- 
duced mechanically. If you once take out part of the 
etheric double, you are in a terrible muddle. You may 
be as conscious as you like, but you are in a fog. I ex- 
perienced that only once, under the influence of laugh- 
ing-gas, when a tooth was taken out, and I will never do 
it again. The gas drives out the etheric double, producing 


of trance in that way. In the case of anaesthetics the 

| etheric double is driven out, and you float about in it. 
je | In my case, I dimly saw my body on the chair and the 
ot dentist, but as if I were looking through a dense fog. 
Ss The fog was my own etheric double. It was a very 
es disagreeable experience, and having dislocated myself in 


d, this way, I could not get right for days. I wentin and 
in out of my body repeatedly to try to fit myself in. You 
may remember (turning to the Shepherd) that I asked 


he you what on earth was the matter with me. A really 
an good materialising medium in trance loses a quantity of 
not only the etheric but also of the gaseous, liquid and 
52 even solid matter of his body. You see his head quite 
h- sinking into his collar. Madame d’Esperance’s body 
ho used to disappear for a time, it was said.” 
ite >“ Miss Arundale saw a great deal of this kind of thing 
m. at séances at one time,” went on the Vagrant, “and she 
y; told me that when Eglinton camé~to her mother’s 
on house once to give a séance, a full-sized materalised 
ite form came out into the room, carrying Eglinton in 
| its arms. Eglinton himself had dwindled to the size 
e- | Of a child. The materialised form was that of the big 


he | Arab, Abdullah. She told me this, and I think she was 


pi 
‘| an accurate observer.” - 
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Said the Shepherd: “I saw Abdullah ang Erne 
and a third form, a child, all materialised at one time 
from Eglinton. Abdullah and Ernest were carrying 
him between them, and the child was dancing about D 
front of them. The medium looked very shrivelled 
but not like a child. When he came back he was i 
bad condition, very much exhausted.” 

“I was once asked to go to a séance when I was 
in Melbourne,” said the Vagrant. “Three forms came 
out of the cabinet and walked about amongst us. O te 
of them dematerialised while we were looking at it. It. 


grew smaller and smaller until it was a mere bit of — + 
cloud near the floor, and then disappeared. The medium | , 
was in a very bad condition afterwards, and was cold al 
as a corpse. I mesmerised her very powerfully, and it be 
took me nearly ten minutes to bring her back. The le 
séance was a very satisfactory one, in the sense that we i 
had light in the room, day-light through red windows.” ae 
“Tf other entities can take possession of a body | m 
during trance,” came an alarmed voice, “ cannot they fo: 
do so also during sleep ? ” ; pe 
“There have been cases of change of personality, ab 
in which a body has been taken possession of by another 
entity during sleep ; but it is very unlikely to happen to w. 
the normal person. Itis more often in cases-of serious by 
accident, or of a fit, that a change of personality takes U: 
place. Of course most people, when they have ae th 
to leave the body consciously, leave a shell around } es th 
The body has a certain consciousness of its own, on l ly 
calls the owner back if it is alarmed. You n a ihe 
the body shows signs of alarm quite independenti í | H 


: b ta 
you, as for example, the closing of the eyes involun ; 


; if an object suddenly comes near. 
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By Max WarRDALL, F.T.S. 


ORE morning the world stretched, yawned and 
awakened. For more than nineteen hundred years 
‘the world had awakened thus, but this morning there 
was a new impulse in the air, a wondrous animation in 
all living things—the sun shone over the earth with 
bewildering radiance, filling even the outcast and the 
leper with exceeding hope. Men and women sunk in 
misery, want, or sensual apathy, those afflicted with 
dire disease, those crushed by tyranny and defect, this 
morning felt a vague sense of hope and inward peace, 
for truly the promise of the ages had been fulfilled, the 
perfect One, the Lord of Love, the Elder, once more 
abode on earth ; the Christ had returned. 
During the more than nineteen hundred years in 
which His message of long ago was being assimilated 
by humanity, He had dwelt in the inner regions of the 
Universe, where only the Great Ones may be found, and 
there, where each moment is like the still hours before 
_| the dawa, He watched over His flock, sending constant- 
| ily through the human channels that availed His Love 
and Power into the world. But now once more must 
He tread the common paths of earth and re-proclaim 
the ancient truths in new form; again in a body of clay 
must He compress and enchain His royal Spirit, and, me 
17 K 
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through that veil of matter, revivify and reawaken the 
slumbering ideals of men, draw together the warring 
creeds, and cement the people of the earth into a common 
Brotherhood. 

Nor did He come unheralded. As of yore, the 
Star rose in the East, and many followed where it led. 
Many gave the prophecy to the world. As before, 
there were those who jeered and mocked, but many 
paused and listened ; for truly it was a tolerant age and 
great was the heart-hunger in all the lands of the globe. 

Throughout many nations, for many years before 
His advent on this memorable day, people of faith and 
understanding were meeting in quiet places apart, pre- 
paring themselves by the cultivation of Devotion, 
Steadfastness and Gentleness for the coming of their 
Lord and Master. 

So greatly did these of understanding yearn for His 
appearance, when it was known that He was. to come, 
that day and night there arose in ceaseless flow from 
earth loving prayers and petitions, that streaming into 
His great garden in Paradise formed one glad, glorious 
melody of welcome. 

Many temples were built and places set apart for 
Him, that when He came He might have a place to 
lay His head. 3 

As before, He chose to incarnate in a rejected 
race, that the lesson of Brotherhood might be taught, 
that the dominant races of earth might learn that 


birth and lineage are but for.the moment, eC 
to Him the ruler and ruled are one. In 0f 


that race hatred and prejudice might be destr 
He came in a dark race, in a body born 


eras To 
but pure, sensitive and brilliant as a jewelled harp. ~ 
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those who. saw not, the body was but a house of clay, 
but to the faithful nothing could hide the perfect beauty 
and eternal sweetness of His blessed countenance. It 
shone like the sun through the garments of flesh. 


"Twas good to be on earth in those wondrous days 


—good indeed for those whose eyes were unsealed, for 
the earth was transfigured. What were sorrow, sickness 
or death, while the Lord of Compassion dwelt among 
us? So great was His influence upon the teeming 
denizens of the earth, that even the animals felt the 
peaceful and benign influence of His gracious presence. 
Subdued and soothed, all creatures walked unafraid. 

Surrounding the great Teacher as He went from 
nation to nation were those who had known of His 
message and His coming for years; yea, among them 
were even Master-Souls, very Angels of Light, embodied 
also that They might surround and shield the Master of 
Masters from the ridicule and hatred of the world. 
These great Disciples were few. They were serene of 
face, steady and stately of mien, and were known as 
the Guardians of the Light. ‘ The great Teacher once, 
before an assembly, spoke of them thus: 

“From Their royal kingdom into yours have come 
these, My Blessed Brothers Themselves, Sons of Light, 
to guard the message I have given.” 

Next came those who had been told of His coming 
and had believed, and they were many. Wherever the 
Master, went they could be found in and among the 
multitudes, laden with the wealth of teaching that had 
fallen from His lips. They sought everywhere to pass 
it on to others. Here and there could be seen tense 


| little groups, listening with bated breath. To one of 
these, as He poured forth from a full heart fragments 
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of His treasures, there could be no doubt. Many were 
humble and ignorant people as the world judges, bee 
possessed of spiritual perception. They had believed in 
His coming for many, many years, and had prepared 
themselves that they might know Him and His message 
when He came; and it was well they did, for those who 
were devoid of divine qualities and who had not spiritua] 
perception did not know Him, and saw but the house 
in which He dwelt. But those who had even one 
virtue, one quality that was great, could see through 
some window in that house that held the supreme 
Spirit of the Blessed One. And through that window, 
the one point of vision in common between himself and 
the Master, he beheld the glory of the Ever Real, and 
thus he knew. 
There were many children among them, radiant 
with adoring joy, who had believed on Him from birth. 
_ All of these were spoken of as the ‘ Knowers,’ and often 
they were privileged to sit apart together in some of 
the temples built in His honour, where He would come, 
and sitting there among them, surrounded by the 
Guardians of the Light, give forth the inner teaching 
that led to the Path. 
Some of these had been near enough to touch the 
hem of His robe and one, a ‘ Knower,’ aged in years, 
He had touched with a tender hand as He passed. This 
one afterwards, as he told and retold his story, said it 
was—when the Master touched him—as though he 
were lifted on a great chord of wondrous must, a 
harmony so rapt and deep, so tender and compelling, 
that for days he walked as in a sunlit haze. ; 
Once, when raising His voice to the multitu 


a great hall, which was filled, and outside thousands 
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crowded to catch a single word from His lips, He said: 
“J shall give ye but little doctrine. Did I not give ye 
doctrine, word and parable before ? And what have ye 
done with it? Ye are divided a hundred ways, and none 
know my words. Hear ye then the simple Law of 
Love. Ye are one. Love ye each the other. Ye are 
of the same Spirit, of the same substance, brothers 
indeed. Why revile ye one another ? 

“Those who hear my words and follow me are of 
the New Race, and in my message shall they live.” 

It is many years now since the Blessed One spake 


V, these words and more. Time has passed and His 
id earthly body is with us no more, but His loving Spirit 
1d dwells in the world, for He “spake the word of Peace 
that made thé people cease from their quarrelling. He 
at spake the word of Brotherhood, that made the warring 
h. classes know themselves as.one.” 
on I know ’twas He, for with these dim old eyes, 
of then bright and clear, I saw His glory flame through 
e, the window that was mine—the pane of Devotion ; I saw 


ne the Christ-heart shine. 


Max Wardall 


i j et 
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A GRAIL QUEST LONG AGO 


By WELLER VAN Hook, M.D., F.T.S. 


NCE, long ago, dear children, in medizval days, 
a very great man, one of the Perfect Ones whose 
labours lie near to where God rests upon His knees the 
Rod of Power, needed a body of flesh and blood like 
ours. That beautiful one in which He before had lived 
for many, many years—centuries I suppose—He had 
outworn. For you know the great and loving Masters, 
in order to be near us and like us, put off the immortality 
They have earned and live in human forms that, though 
they last sometimes a thousand years of Their wise and 
temperate use, must yet be put aside and another one, 
born of some tender mother’s care, be taken. 

This great One, whose work and whose home of 
service to the Law and God was in the East, knew He 
could most aid the world He loved by using such a 
body as would give him touch with the far western 
part of Europe. 

So He took incarnation there, which me 
became a little boy born in the western part of Europe: 
Very quietly he lived with his people, who were qui 
poor. When He was grown sufficiently He bethought 


Him of His work in India—of His responsibility va 


world and God. Heretofore He had maintaine 
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work while He was away from His body during the 
hours of sleep. But now He was old enough to be up 
and away towards the East. 

By His occult powers He knew that a ship would 
soon sail eastward from a port some miles away. So 
one night He slipped away from His little home and 
those He loved—and Oh! what a blessing He left them 
and what comfort for their wondering hearts ! Towards 
the rising sun He trudged and ate the food He carried 
as the morning broke. I do not know how long it took 
Him to reach the ship, but it could not have been more 
than a day or two, for the land was small and the sea 
was near. The ship was to sail soon, and he went 
aboard. 

You know how many ways there are which the 
Masters may use to conceal Their presence when Their 
holy work makes this necessary, and He was not noticed 
as He watched the lading and as He slipped down below 
into a quietspot. He heard the rattling anchor-chain 
pulled up and, the fresh-set sails slowly filling with a 
gentle breeze, the small craft glided smoothly down 
to the harbour’s mouth and crossed the bar to ride 
uneasily upon a rocking sea. 

Next day the astonished seamen saw a frail oldman 
totter up out of the hold and heard him ask for food. 
They had no idea they were carrying a stowaway! 
“Aha!” they said, “what right have you aboard? 
Have you paid your fare to Jaffa? Is this a passenger 
ship? We thoughtit was only a freighter!” “Oh,” 
he said laughing, “I have as much right aboard as you. 
You have need of me!” Then the captain was called 


and he was no more successful than the crew in getting 


answers from the strange passenger who both puzzled 
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and charmed them with a sort of irresponsible baffling 
wit that seemed like some fair insanity, a janglin gof 
sweet bells. Of course they had to feedthe curious 
man until they could decide what to do with him! 
“Money;” said he, “ what.do I need of it, when I con 
easily ride with you, who need me aboard.” Then while 
he ate their homely fare, he told them most wonderfy| 
tales that touched their hearts and pricked them here 
and there to better doings. 

They bade him work ropes and scrub the decks, 
“No, indeed,” he said, “that is your work, not mine! I 
can do more in my way, with my heart and mind in 
one moment than you can do in years in your way.” 

Naturally they wanted to smile a little at what they 
thought was boasting. But they felt an extraordinary 
authority behind the bantering speech and were half- 
convinced his words were true. And they let him have 
his way ! 

The English Channel was passed and the rough 
Bay of Biscay was slow in crossing with the tiny ship. 
How the sailors shouted when Gibraltar raised his 
mighty front out of the sea and said to them: “T and 
my brother cliff just across the strait are still as of old 
guarding the way and, separated as we are, Europe 
ever hailing Africa, we make also the dividing of the 
seas! There is Atlantic brine and its world-sweepiné 
wind, and here, within our gate is our gentler Medi- 
 terranean, that invites you to her sweet enchantments} 

All the while the stranger’s charms made captive 
more and more the sailors’ crude affections. A fairy 


voyage, now, the gliding of the ship; and the workers 


of the craft, ploughmen of the watery deep, lie 
dream-life amid the charmed hours of his tales and 
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long intervals of his repose when he must not be 
disturbed. Gradually they forgot he had seemed old or 
unkempt or of uncertain mind-control. Little by little 
they felt he was aman of God. But not with remote 
awe did they need to greet him; yet with due but not 
ceremonious respect. 

Slowly the days crept by! Gradually the little 
ship, with creaking cordage and with straining timbers, 
tossed up the mighty sea, stopping here and there, per- 
haps, at island ports, at Sicily, at Malta, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
to take on sweet water, or to get new supplies of pro- 
vender, or to repair, in harbour, some small breach of 
rigging. 

In those remoter days, a thousand years ago, pirates 
and the war-vessels of little coast-dwelling nations were 
to be met betimesand to be dealt with. No such mishap 
befell our ship. 

Like a dream-ship upon a sea of heaven-water and 
under the inimitable sky that domes the waters dividing 
Europe from Africa, she sailed. The half-enchanted 
seamen rejoiced to greet each ‘rising sun, and sank to 
gentlest slumber when the blazing stars grew visible 
against the velvet blackness of the night. One day, at 
last, a quaint Levantine city rose over the curving water- 
ball and stood free in the sun-pierced morning mist. 
A few hours passed; and the rude iron anchor fell into 
the harbour-brine just as the last sail was let down. 
And the ship settled sighingly to rest. 

The seamen standing on the deck to gazea moment 
on the Asian scene were then aware that a fair western 
youth—could it be he that had been stowaway ?— 


‘had come upfrom the cabins and stood amidst them. 


Strangely they knew Him now as they had not before. 
18 
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For a little of His grace He let glide into their rude but 
tender hearts. And at one moment all felt they hag 
ferried from the West a Grail Brother on an eastward 
quest ! 

They obeyed Him when He asked boat-passage to 
the shore. 

Those left on shipboard held arms towards Him in 
suppliance as He stepped ashore, and He held out His 
right hand a moment blessing them, and then was lost 
to view as with swift, swinging steps He began His long 
march to the waiting Indian hills and His sacred Brothers 
and His God-communion and His own renewed labours 


for mankind. 
Weller van Hook 
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REVIEWS 


The Way of Service, by G. S. Arundale. (THEOSOPHICAL 
PUBLISHING House, Adyar, Madras, India. Price Ans. 6 or 
6d. or 12c.) 


The Foreword by the author says the book contains “a 
few hints on the art of service,” which very aptly describes one 
TS aspect of the contents—namely, theanswer to “how to serve? ” 

But besides this modest description of the art and method of 
serving, the book is full of good things; full of really deep 
thoughts, full of the fragrance of the higher life. It is rather 
a collection of maxims, of reflections, of promptings from the 
inner and sweeter soul of man, than any ordered arrangement 
of steps on the ‘Way of Service’. It is a bunch of flowers 
gathered along the path that one who has served and serves 
is treading. All others treading that path will be helped by 
the perfume of these flowers. 


W. H.K. 


The Physiology of Faith and Fear, by William S. Sadler, 
| M. D. (Stanley Paul & Co., London.) 


This interesting work should be of great use to those who, 
not being trained in medicine, require a reliable guide book to 
the various branches of mental healing and the principles 
underlying them. Dr. Sadler is of opinion that, so many forms 
of faith or mental healing having lately come into existence, 
a clear statement of the psychological elements upon which 
_ these modes of treatment are based has now become neces- 
4 sary, as well for the medical as for the non-professional 
_ reader. > 


A vast number of facts and observations and many interest- 3 
ing cases which have come before the author have been _. ~ 
collected together, and described concisely in language intelli- t ua 
gible to the layman, adding interest to the work. The volume = 
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will be of value to those of our readers who are interested in 
psychic matters, and many will be glad to have accurate know- 
` ledge of such things as the effect of the mind on the nervous 
system and on digestion, and of the changes caused by different 
types of thought upon blood-pressure and respiration—several 
charts of curve tracings, obtajned from actual experiments, 
being given. There is a very useful chapter in which lists of 
various diseases are given, classified so as to indicate those 
which by psychic methods can be completely or partially 
cured, or cannot be cured at all. 


A noticeable feature is a summary of the contents of the 
chapter at the end of each. The illustrations, on the whole, 
are not quite equal to the merits of the letterpress, and do not 
add dignity to the volume. There is a good index at the end 
of the book. 

C. R- H! 


Modern Problems, by Sir Oliver Lodge. (Methuen & Co., | 
Ltd., London. Price 5s. net.) j 

The author in his preface says: “These essays on deba- 
table subjects have been written at different times—some of 
them under stress of strong feeling—and they deal with prob- 
lems of permanent interest.” The volume consists of twenty- 
one such essays, in which several modern problems are dealt 
with. A few of the titles may profitably be given in order to 
indicate to the reader the scope of the book: ‘Free Will 
and Determinism,’ ‘ Balfour and Bergson,’ ‘The Responsibility 
of Authors,’ ‘The Functions of Money,’ ‘The Production and 
Sale of Drink,’ ‘Competition and Co-operation,’ ‘ The Attitude of 
Tennyson towards Science.’ 

Sir Oliver Lodge writes with his usual attractiveness and 
wide knowledge on the subjects he has chosen. When he 
deals with social and economic problems, he strongly empha- 
sises the ethical side of the question, pointing out the moral 
dangers which lie in the fact that “financial interects play 
a greater patt in national and international politics than 
is desirable”. If our motive be gain for the sake of gain, and 
not for the e of the general good, then the pursuit of 
_ wealth is harmful. s 

The greater proportion of the book is devoted to social and 
economic problems, with one or two papers on philosophy and 
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literature. All the essays are interesting, especially the one 
on ‘ Balfour and Bergson,’ in which the philosophies of these 
two eminent men are compared. ‘The Attitude of Tennyson 
towards Science’ shows that the poet and the scientist need 
not necessarily be at war. 


In his little treatise on “Competition and Co-operation,’ 
the author rather tends to advocate the system of monopolies 
as against competition, for he feels that, if the former plan were 
adopted and abused, Society would in a body rise, and right the 
wrong. A great deal of useless work and expense would 
be done away with, were competition abolished. The country 
would not be disfigured with the glaring advertisements 
of rival firms. “All advertisements, all cadging and touting 
and commercial travelling, must be paid for by the consumer.” 
Emulation, Sir Oliver admits, is good. “Emulation is the 
desire to do a thing better than it has been done by others. 
Competition is the desire to do instead of others that which is 
- equally well done by them.” 


— 


We cannot feel quite certain, however, that if a commodity, 
like soap, were to become a monopoly, we should be assured 
of a constant improvement both in its quality and means 
of production, or that we should obtain as good an article as 
we might have obtained, had competition prevailed. But, as 
the writer has said, these essays are on “ debatable subjects ”. 
The reader cannot fail to be interested in them, and though in 
many ‘cases he may not agree with the author’s conclusions, 
yet he must of necessity respect them, as the honest endeavour 

of an eminent and high-souled man to throw light on some of ~ 
the more pressing problems which perplex the present age. 


Tons Gy 


George Sydney Arundale. His life and work in the Central 
Hindi College, Benares, edited by B. Sanjiva Rao, B. A. 
(THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HoUsE, Adyar, Madras, India. 
Price Ans. 12 or 1s. or 25c.) 


Into this volume of some two hundred and fifty cages in- 
cluding a foreword by Mrs. Besant, a supplementand an appendix 

- With appreciatory articles from friends and pupils who have — ~ 
known him well, Professor B. Sanjiva Rao has had the happy 
idea of gathering together all that is most interesting in the | ‘ 
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= - personality and the present chapter of the life-work of George 
= S. Arundale. No one who has met him can have failed to 
recognise in him an exceptional nature, emerging by the 
brightness of its light from the ordinary. No one who has 
known George Arundale at all well can have failed, whether 
his own temperament is akin to his or not, to be impressed 
with, and draw inspiration from, the magnetism of his 
loving nature, the force of his example to his students, 
the beauty of the gospel of service to all about him that has 
been the keynote to his life in Benares and the justification of 
the confidence and affection he has won. The book is well 
devised: it contains besides the biographical interest many 
valuable hints on educational training, many very wise methods 
of dealing with the growing consciousness and unfolding natures 
of boys and young men. On these every responsible teacher, 
every school master would do well to ponder, for in them lie the 
secrets of that love and that confidence without which the 
teacher cannot reach the hearts of his pupils and is but a ‘tink- 
ling cymbal’. 


The Sociological Value of Christianity, by George 
Chatterton-Hill, Ph. D. (Adam and Charles Black, London. 
Price 7s. 6d. net.) / 


This book is a plausible attempt to persuade sociologists 
that Christianity, as prescribed by the Church of Rome, is 
alone able to save western society from downfall. The author’s 
social creed is briefly as follows. The individual and society 
are natural enemies. In primitive races the individual was 
kept in order by fear of ‘magical’ consequences, which his 
tribal religion led him to expect. As his mind developed and 
he began to think for himself, he got out of hand and social 
authority was weakened. At such a crisis in western history; 
Christianity came to the rescue by equipping social authority 
with a new weapon against egotism—the-moral law; and, since 
the individual cannot be expected to sacrifice his personal 
interests to the welfare of society on a mere appeal to his moral 

-.-sense, the reward of happiness after death was offered to . 
induce him to put up with any amount of suffering in this life. _ 
This conveniently simple view of Christianity is repeated with 
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variations for nearly three hundred pages, so that there is no 
need to wonder what the author really means. 
The chief objects of attack are ‘rationalism,’ ‘ equali- 


tarianism’ (sic), ‘humanitarianism,’ and, in more moderate 
language, ‘ Protestantism’. Rationalism seems to be regarded 


as implying egotism, and, though the human reasoning faculty 


is admitted to have a certain value in the maintenance of 
social order, it is spoken of as something essentially immoral 
that must be continually repressed by external authority. 
Equality is rightly pointed out to be non-existent in nature, 
and we are shown how true fraternity is quite consistent 
with inequality; but we do not believe that any but the most 
ignorant of the socialist party, against which these remarks 
are evidently directed, seriously advocate equality, unless 
it be equality of opportunity. Humanitarianism is used as 
a term of reproach for all who refuse to condemn any 
human being as hopeless, and are not afraid of ‘wasting’ 
pity, even though it may sometimes be misdirected. Protest- 
antism, according to the author, has committed the un- 
pardonable sin of granting the individual a certain liberty of . 
thought and motive, and undoubtedly it has lost proportion- 
ately in cohesion. No one will deny that the unswerving 
allegiance of the Roman Church to dogma and discipline has 
proved a source of immense strength both to its own authority 
and to the masses which it has restrained from bestiality by 
fear of eternal punishment and hope of eternal reward, but we 
submit that sooner or later it will be compelled to recognise 
the same inner authority in the form of the very Mysticism 
which it truly boasts of producing. 


” Several other contentions which the writer seeks to justify 
—for instance, that suffering is desirable—contain sufficient 
truth to render them misleading, and are supported by a 
sprinkling of texts in Latin; but the attitude is so rigid and the 
language so naive that the Aaen reader will be more often 


amused than distracted. 


But it is edifying to hear the Catholic oracle speak from 


the mouth of a learned sociologist, and the book is quite ait 
Proper one for public libraries. 
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Universalism, by a Believer. (Elliot Stock, London. Price 
2s. 6d. net.) 

It does appear a most curious freak of human psychology 
that anyone should be found to oppose the doctrine of an Eternal 
Hope as applied to the salvation and happiness of all men, and 
yet throughout the ages this curious mental phenomenon—as 
_ this interesting little history on Universalism sketches for us— 
prevailed. From Origen until almost the present day anyone 
bold enough to voice a hope that one would have thought all 
humanity would have welcomed has been branded as a heretic 
and accordingly persecuted in the fashion of persecutions of 
the time. Here is the picturesque language in which either a 
local synod held at Constantinople or the fifth General Council 
A.D. 553—it is not certain which—dealt with the doctrine. 

“ Whoever says or thinks that the torments of the demons 
and of wicked men are temporal, so that they will at length come 
to an end, or whoever holds a restoration either of the demons 
or of the impious, let him be anathema. Anathema to Origen 
Adamantius who taught these things among his detestable and 
accursed dogmas, and to every one who believes these things or 
asserts them, or who shall ever dare to defend them in any 
part, let there be anathema.” 

Even in our own times comparatively speaking, both 
F. D. Maurice and Dean Farrar were made to feel they had 
gone hazardously outside the ecclesiastical pale when they 
pointed out that a God of Love was hardly likely to condemn 
to eternal torture any of His children. That so many good 
people have in all good faith held so closely to this hideous and 
blasphemous doctrine of an eternal Hell must prove that they 
were too unimaginative to grasp its horror, and alse com- 
fortably sure of their own salvation they must have been, 
while with, the imaginative few, the belief peopled the lunatic 
asylums. However, a happier and a saner and more logical view 
on this religious doctrine as on many others is now beginning to 
prevail, though in England we have not yet got to the point, as 
in the United States and Canada (fancy religions are not viewed 
there with the same disfavour) “where there are several 
hundreds of congregations calling themselyes Universalist — 
Churches, one of whose articles of belief runs: ‘There is one 
God who will finally restore the whole family of mankind to. 
holiness and happiness ’.” E. S. 
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De lAn. 25,000 avant Jesus-Christ a nos jours, par 
Gaston Revel. (Les Editions Theosophiques, Paris. Price 
fr. 7. 50.) 


The author is one of the most energetic of the younger 
generation of Theosophical workers in France, and we heartily 
welcome this new proof of his zeal, embodied in the stout , 
volume of some four hundred pages now before us. In this book 
the author strikes out an entirely new line. It is true that the 
work is essentially a commentary, and we have already a few 
(though too few) commentaries in Theosophical literature. 
This however is not so much an ethical commentary as a 
statistical one. The work is a bold one as well as an original 
one. Rightly, M. Revel has considered the series of lives of 
Alcyone, as related in the pages of this magazine, as one 
of the most remarkable items in the series of revelations which 
have lately come. M. Revel has asked himself the question : 
what can we do with this body of new information? And he 
has set to work to measure and to compare; to count and to 
calculate. He has begun to cultivate the field, to dig it, to work 
it and to bring order intoit. A short introduction about Theo- 
sophy in general—mainly meant for outside readers—furnishes 
sufficient material for general orientation. The First Section 
then discusses psychic powers and their development, indicat- 
ing their rational basis and giving an explanation of the theory 
of clairvoyance and akashic records. After these prudent and 
pedagogically arranged preliminaries, nous entrons en matiere. 
The Second Section deals with the lives of Alcyone. In this part 

all imaginable statistical tables are compiled, and a great number 
of cunningly devised diagrams are added in support. Here 

_ it is that the boldness of the undertaking comes in. During the 
time that M. Revel was writing his book, Mr. Leadbeater has 
gone on with his researches, and not only looked up ten more 
lives (31-40, reckoning backwards), but has also filled in a 
number of vacant places in the lists of reincarnating egos accom- 
Panying Alcyone in his lives. These additional data will 
materially change and correct the averages and results arrived 
at by M. Revel; but they will only correct them, they will 
not overthrow ‘nem altogether. And it may be that they will 
not be published so soon that in the meantime M. Revels 

tables should be anything like useless. They are only pre 


19 
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liminary results, not final ones ; but therefore nothing less than 
superfluous. If we had to wait for final results before 
Theosophical statements could be published we should have to 
regret the non-existence of some of the best books in Theo- 
sophical literature. The great use of M. Revel’s courageous 
publication is that it is extraordinarily suggestive. It shows 
to a certain extent how we can manipulate Theosophical data, 

‘and extract from them far more than their mere surface 
information supplies. In this sense the book has a great educa- 
tional value. In the Third Section we get detailed commentaries 
on every separate life of Alcyone, the last few being only 
briefly dealt with. Many ingenious theories are here put 
forward, and without feeling impelled to take any one of these 
as acquired scientific fact or gospel truth, they give, on the 
whole, food for serious thought.- Useful diagrams accompany 
this part also, those on pp. 219-221 being especially interesting. 
In interpreting the various incidents related, the author 
quotes throughout abundantly from the best Theosophical 
writers, so rendering incidentally much Theosophical teaching 
accessible to his compatriots. The Fourth Section presents the 
general conclusions to be drawn from these lives; first, in a 
long series of aphorisms, and secondly, in a more elaborate 
exposition of a few more important principles. A further 
Section reproduces a number of questions and answers, put 
and given in connection with the subject matter of the book 
(first orally presented as a course of study), after which the 
Seventh Section takes up the question of the several prophecies 
alluded to in the story of the lives. The last Section brings 
again many tables of the lives of Atalanta and of Alcyone (the 
latter very elaborately worked out), a list of Theosophical 
literature, a list of the many tables and diagrams in the book, 
and an excellent index. 


This book deserves wide recognition. It proves strenu- 
ous labour on the part of the author. It is an exhaustive 
attempt to extract as much instruction as possible from the 

subject dealt with, as far as published at the moment. It 
may lead to the undertaking by others of similar labours with 
regard to other Theosophical publications, a thing which would 

— be most desirable. Let us hope that it will be sold out so. 
quickly that, when Mr. Leadbeater publishes the final results 
of his further researches along this line, this edition may be 
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speedily followed by a second one, revised and brought up to 
date, providing a welcome companion volume to Mr. Lead- 
beater’s new production. 


J. v. M. 


Feringhi and Other Stories of Indian Gipsy Life, by Rev. 
A. Dumbarton. (Charles H. Kelly, London. Price 1s. 6d.) 


These stories of the life of the gipsy tribes of Mysore are 
written by a Christian clergyman with the idea of stimulating 
missionary interest and enterprise. Feringhi, which means 
foreigner, is the name given to a little English boy who was 
stolen in babyhood and adopted by the gipsies. In him the 
missionary discovers his own son. This romantic touch and 
a few humorous strokes alone relieve a rather commonplace 
book. Whether the spreading of western civilisation and edu- 
cation and especially Christianity is really doing all that the 
author claims is open to question ; but at least it may be granted 
that whatever can transform a dirty, lying, cruel, and lawless 
gipsy people into a cleanly, truthful, gentle, and orderly one is 
altogether desirable. Whether the change is brought about by 
the power of the gospel or by the example of a truer and better 
life inspired by Christian ideals is of secondary importance. 
In so far as missionary effort achieves such results it must 
meet with the sympathy of all right-minded people. 


A. E. A. 


Ashtadhyayisutrapata, Edited and published by S. Chandra- 
sekhdra Sastrigal. (Teppakulam Post, Trichinopoly. Price 
Ans. 12, postage extra.) 


This is a very laudable book; apart from its English title 
(where the word patha is misspelled), we have found nothing 
cbjectionable in it, but are, on the contrary, of opinion that this 
handy, cheap, and beautifully printed little book, which con- 
tains exactly those things (Sutras, Vartikas, Ganas, and Dhatus) 
Which a student of grammar must have constantly before him, = 
deserves the widest circulation, and might be introduced even i 
in those schools and colleges which teach Samskrt through the 
medium of English. For some knowledge of Panini should be” $ 
conveyed to every OE of Samskrt. 
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The arrangement of the book strikes one as eminently 
practical. The printing runs lengthwise (as the writing in 
most Indian MSS.), and each page is divided by a line into two 
columns. So much space is saved in this way that the book with 
all its appendices, etc., covers but two hundred and seventy-two 
small pages. The Sutras appear in the order of the Astadhyayi 
but with the numbering of Siddhantakaumudi added to them, 
and between them, on separate lines and easily to be recognised 
(the former by an asterisk, the latter by a cipher), there are the 
Vartikas and Ganas respectively belonging to the several Sutras. 
That is to say, whenever some set of words (gana) is alluded to 
in the Sutra, the complete set is given immediately after it; or, 
whenever a Sutra of Panini has been supplemented by 
Katyayana, the former is followed by this supplementary 
Sūtra (vartika). An appendix contains the Dhatupatha, and 

» another appendix the Paniniya Siksa. 


FLOWS 


Through Evolution to the Living God, by the Rev. J. R. 
Cohu. (James Parker & Co., Oxford. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


In his preface the author states: “ The present work is 
written for the troubled and perplexed, for thinking men, whose 
faith in God is shaken by intellectual and especially by scien- 
tific difficulties.” Haeckel’s views as to science, and his matter- 
of-fact interpretations of Nature and of Man are the views 
mainly controverted; and the author thinks that Haeckel’s 
day is over. The book fully sustains Mr. Cohu’s reputation 
for a scholarly treatment of his material. It should prove 
very helpful to the class to whom it is addressed, and with 
many of its conclusions members of the T.S. and other 
advanced schools of religious thought will find themselves 
fully in accord. For example those who believe that “God’s 
plan is Evolution ” will rejoice to find Mr. Cohu writing “that 
Evolution is a self-revelation of God which provides a hasis for 
religious ‘faith which cannot be shaken”. Again: “ Evolution 
proclaims a living, loving, indwelling God. ...In Him man and 
Nature live, move and have their being. Earth itself is “cram- 

_ _med with God’.” When one remembers that the author _ 
isa Rector of the Established Church, one recognises that 
Orthodoxy has indeed widened its horizon since Darwin’s _ 
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Origin of Species provoked almost universal ecclesiastical 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Mr. Cohu’s views of the fall 
of man are rather original and decidedly advanced: “ What 
is called the Fall was a necessary moment in the transition 
from a state of nature to a state of culture. It represents the 
dawn of moral consciousness in man.” God is defined (of course 
in terms of personality) as a “ Mind and Will and Heart ora 
loving Personality”. And the unity of the Universe is 
strongly insisted upon: “From star to atom, from animal- 
culae to man, it throbs with life, a life which sleeps in the rock, 
dreams in the plant and awakens to self-consciousness in man.” 


E. S. 


L'Evangile de la Fin, by Kristian Hus’s. (Durville, Paris. 
Price. fr. 2.50.) 


= This book, written in violent and ill-chosen language, is 
a long diatribe against the faithlessness of Christendom, 
especially of France, and the incapacity of the clergy. The 
author’s narrow and intolerant creed supplies no idea of a 
possible remedy for the existing state of affairs, except that 
God should subject the world to the most terrible punishment 
and curse it. He quotes from the Old Testament and the 
Apocalypse to show that the time has come for the destruction 
of the world by fire. Had he lived in the Middle Ages, 
Mr. Kristian Hus’s would himself have lit the avenging torch ! 


Z. B. 


Comment on Meurt, Comment on Nait, by Charles Lancelin. 
(Durville, Paris. Price 1 franc.) 

~ The author of this little volume belongs to the eclectic 

school, and believes only in such facts as are proved to him by 


various experiments he has made, chiefly along the line of 


magnetism. These experiments have revealed to him the 
following facts : that man has five bodies, the successive drop- 


ping of which constitutes what we know as death; the existence _ i 
ot. an astral life, happy or unhappy according to the natang ofa : 


gradual mental detachment from his surroundings eRe place 
which enables the man to ascend to superPhyaice pla 


—— ltt - ts 
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drives him back into incarnation ; that the new body is taken 
possession of when it is seven years old. M. Lancelin does 
= not approve of cremation, as that breaks the connection 
4 between the physical and subtile bodies too abruptly, nor of 
Be embalming as that preserves the former too long. He advises 
the practice of detachment from the affairs of the physical 
plane as the only sure method of avoiding suffering after death. 
M. C. 


Sri-Balamanorama, Edited and published by S. Chandra- 
sekhara Sastrigal. (Teppakulam Post, Trichinopoly. Price 
Rs. 25 per copy for Public Institutions, Rs. 15 per complete set, 
or Rs. 10 per part for bona-fide poor students, and Rs. 20 for 
others.) 


A great undertaking, commenced five years ago, has now 
come to a close, an edition, in Devanagari characters, of the 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi (being Bhattoji-Diksita’s famous exposition 
of Panini’s grammar) together with Vasudeva-Diksita’s exhaus- 
tive commentary on the same, called Balamanorama. Of the 
latter this is the first complete edition, and the first edition in 
the Devanagari character, that has so far appeared. 


The book consists of two large volumes each of which 
covers nearly one thousand pages. 


The editing has been done so well that, though we have 
carefully perused several portions of the work, we have been 
unable to discover a single misprint. In using this book one 
feels that it is a work of love which could not have been 
undertaken except by an ardent admirer of the Samskrt 
language and literature. Indeed, the editor, we are informed, 

_ has devoted to it the whole of his small fortune, and he is now 
in straitened circumstances. Let, therefore, all lovers of learn- 
ing who can afford it help him by taking a copy of his work! 
The merit of Balamanorama is beyond question. Siddhanta- 
kaumudi cannot easily be understood without a commentary, 
and of the existing commentaries this, one is evidently the 
simplest and most lucid. It fully deserves its name ‘ pleasing 
the young,’ for it enables the student to understand Panini 
even without a teacher. Another great advantage of Balama: | 
-norama is its comprehensiveness, in that it takes into account — 
all valuable information contained in the older commentaries, 
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and thus, by quoting them, acquaints us also with these to a 

certain extent. The value of the book is enhanced by the care- 

ful indexes of Sutras, Vartikas, and Paribhashas appended to ~ 

each volume, and by the list of Unddisttras, Phitsutras and 

Dhatus at the end of the work. This is a very remarkable 
publication. | 


F. O. S. 


L’histoire des idees theosophiques dans NIA by Paul 
Oltramare. (Tome I. La theosophie Brahmanique.) 


This work, of which only the first part has as yet been 
published, is a most interesting history of the growth of Theo- 
sophical ideas on Indian soil. The author traces them from 
their earliest rudiments to their final expansion. The plan 
of the work is the following : 


1. To find in the most ancient Brahmanical writings the 
germs of Theosophical speculations. 


2. To trace the growth of these germs into a rich harvest 
of ideas and beliefs. 


3. To study the organisation of these ideas and how they 
were grouped into definite systems. 


All this is included in the first volume. In the next, the 
author intends to show how the Theosophical concepts of the 
schools acted upon the masses, were transformed into a reli- 
gion—Buddhism, or penetrated the extant popular religions— 
sects of Hindūism. The author then explains why he has called 
these» directing ideas of the Hindu civilisation Theosophical. 
“Because,” he says, “the word Theosophy seems very appli- 
cable to this set of theories inspired especially by speculations 
concerning the superphysical, and which without being distinct- 
ly philosophical or religious pertain to religion and philo- 
sophy.” Then comes an interesting definition of Theosophy : 

1. As religion, Theosophy attempts to solve the enigma 
of life and of the universe. Differing from religions, which 
admit for the solution of this enigma, the miraculous inter- 
vention of divinity in human life and in nature, Theosophy, 
‘Putting aside all such ideas, proclaims itself as a science, _ 
a science based on the knowledge of laws and forces different 


from those we can reach by ordinary means of investigation, ee 
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2. As philosophy, Theosophy strives to bring back to an 
essential unity the infinite multiplicity of phenomena. Theo- 
sophy tries to penetrate the secrets of nature and of life, not by 
means of observation and analysis, of induction and deduction, 
the method of philosophy, but by a process infinitely more rapid 
—by intuition or illumination. It is true that only those who 
have reached a high degree of wisdom are capable of this 
spontaneous clairvoyance. Happily for the others, the truth 
is faithfully kept by Initiates who transmit it to the adepts 
by means of revelation. 


8. Theosophy is not only a method and a science—it is 
also a power. As there is an inter-relation between the life of 
man and the life of the universe, the knowledge of the occult 
forces of nature means the power to control them. The great 
Initiates have harmonised themselves with the central principle 
of the universe; they have penetrated the secrets of the 
macrocosm, and consequently they are no longer subject to 
the ordinary limitations of human life. On the other hand, 
their exceptional faculties are alleged as proof of their wider 
knowledge, the guarantee of the truth of their teachings. 


4. In fact, if not of deliberate purpose, Theosophy finds 
itself in conflict with established religions ; its tendencies are 
individualistic; not to say distinctly esoteric. It therefore 
feels naught but contempt and repulsion for the popular and 
official organisation of the great Churches. Theosophy also 
invokes ancient authorities in support of its assertions, but 
the tradition thus invoked is not generally the one that serves 
as the basis of the contemporary religion. i 

These four great features that characterise Theosophy axe 
most effectively put forward by the author, and the modern 

Theosophist can see each of them as a living reality in his 

Society. One question only arises in the mind of the student. 

With regard to the method of obtaining knowledge, are not 

observation and analysis, induction and deduction, used by 

Theosophists as well as the intuitive method? The author. in 

the first place, tells us that Theosophy gives itself out as a 

science. As such, does it not also use scientific methods in 
. its investigations made with these uncommon means Of. 

research? Perhaps this type of investigation belongs to the 
‘Occultist’ and not to the Theosophist as such? This question — 
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is interesting and is worth an attempt at further elucidation. 
After having admitted that the philosophical-religious ideas | 
of India have the four great characteristics of Theosophical 
thought and method, the author turns to their history. 


Part I, entitled “The Germs of Theosophical Thought? is 
divided into two chapters: A. Vedic antecedents of Theo- 
sophy; B. Brahmanical antecedents of Theosophy. 


A. The impersonal character of the Vedic Gods, consi- 
dered as cosmic forces, is the germ of the later philosophical 
pantheism. The attempt to elucidate the problems of the 
origin of things leads to the making of myths which are 
rationalised but not rejected by the later philosophers. Thus 
Theosophy in India takes the place that philosophy took in 
Greece. The magical aspect of the ritual represents the third 
characteristic of Theosophy in India, the ‘power’ over nature 
obtained by him who knows. 


B. The Theosophical ‘ germs’ in the Brahmanas lie in the 
two central ideas of their sacrificial or ritualistic magic: the 
magic power attributed to every spoken word, and the power 
of a thought directed to a certain aim or object. The first 
implies a correspondence between an object and its name, and 
finds its full application in the tremendous potency given to 
the right pronunciation of the syllable OM. The second leads 
to what may perhaps be called the fundamental idea of Hindt 
Theosophy, that of liberation by knowledge. The power of 
thought prevails at last over all other powers—in worlds 
visible and invisible. 

~ Part IJ. ‘The Formation of Theosophical Ideas’ deals with 
the Upanishats. Their Theosophical features are: 

1. Their allegorical interpretation of ancient rites and 
legends. As the Stoics and Philo in the West, we find them 
retaining but explaining legends too sacred to be done away 
with. 

-, 2. Their pessimism. The Vedic thought having reached 

the notion of an absolute Brahman as the sole reality, the 

consequence was that all that was not Brahman was neces- 

sarily relative, illusory and transitory—a source neither of 

knowledge nor of happiness. 
20 
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~ Hence the two premises of the philosophy ofthe Upanishats: 


1. Brahman, the universal soul, is the only reality. 


2. The individual souls, by reason of their individuality 
and as long as this individuality lasts, are in a state of suffering. 


These two premises allow a definite aim: to give the 
means of escaping from this cycle in which individual lives 
are imprisoned. 


There then the basis and the tendencies of the Theo- 
sophical teachings of the Upanishats, that may be called 
respectively : 

The doctrine of the Advaita, the doctrine of Samsara, and 
the doctrine of Moksha. 


Part III. The Systematising of Theosophical Ideas. Here 
the author deals with the Vedanta, the Sankhya and the Yoga 
systems. The Vedanta system follows the most closely the 
teachings of the Upanishats. Yet the Upanishats wavered 
between two concepts which became respectively systematised 
in the Vedanta on the one hand, in the Sankhya on the other. 
The first is that all phenomena are without any objective 
reality, being merely appearances, resulting from Avidya— 
ignorance. The second is that the soul was individualised by 
using matter, and became, by its union with matter, entangled 
in the qualities of the latter. Thus we have the doctrine of 
Avidya and the doctrine of the contact, Bandha, of the soul 
with matter, or the idealism of the Vedanta and the realism 
of the Sankhya. 

The aim of both systems is the attainment of liberation by 
knowledge, but whilst the Vedanta, owing to its monistic iaval- 
ism, insists upon the intuitive knowledge of Brahman as if$ 
most important feature, the realism of the Sankhya indulges in 
an elaborate enumeration of ten principles in man and in 
nature. The Yoga system is entirely practical, and uses all 
the theories of the Sankhya, building thereon its “ science of 
self-control,’ the object of which is liberation. 


This very interesting work ought to be studied by elt 
French reading Theosophists who are interested in the history 
of the type of ideas that their Society represents. 


M. d’ A. 
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THE ADYAR BULLETIN (April).—This bright magazine has, 
during the last few months, greatly improved in every way. It 
has had the advantage of an article from the pen of Mrs. Besant 
every month, and Mr. Leadbeater has been a frequent contri- 
butor. This month he concludes a very illuminating article 
‘Exoteric and Esoteric.’ Mrs. Besant has written on a subject 
of which she has made a deep study, and her contribution is 
therefore especially valuable. Mr. Bibby, the well-known editor 
of Bibby’s Annual gives an interesting account of how he came 
into Theosophy, and Mr. Woodward writes with his charac- 
teristic charm a sketch on ‘Olcott Day at Galle’. The other 
articles are interesting and the whole number is of a high 
standard—a standard which we venture to hope the Adyar 
Bulletin will maintain in the future. 


Alcyone and Mizar.’ (Price Ans. 6 or 6d. or 12c.) 


A souvenir of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of 
the American Section of the Theosophical Society in Chicago, 
15th September, 1912, containing an excellent new photograph 
of Alcyone, Mizar and Fides taken last year in Sicily. The 
letterpress gives a beautiful and touching account by Mr. G. S. 
Arundale of his first meeting with the far-famed brothers, and | 
indicates something of the charm which endearsthemtoall | 
who have been so fortunate as to come into contact with them. 
Speaking of Alcyone, Mr. Arundale says: “Think of him as 
treading bravely and with extraordinary rapidity that Path of 
Holiness which only the pure in heart may tread. Think of 
hinias giving joy and hope to all who have the privilege of 
knowing him, and to the thousands to whom his book has been | 
an inspiration. Think of him as a source of blessing to all living 
things around him..... Our President has said of him that 
his presence is a benediction.” 


_ Annie Besant. (Price Ans. 8 or 8d. or 16c.) 


An appreciation, dedicated to and written in honour of 2 
our President on her sixty-fifth birthday, October 1, 1912, pa x 


. G. S. Arundale. 


1 THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING House, Adyar, Madras, India. 
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Mottoes from “ At the Feet of the Master.” (Price Ans. 2 
per single motto. Rs. 5 per set.) 


A very nicely printed collection of carefully selected 
mottoes from Alcyone’s well-known book, each one being on 
a separate page suitable for framing or hanging up, embellished 
by specially designed ornamentation drawn by Professor 
Kanitkar, with photo-vignette of Alcyone on each page. 


Talks to a Few Students, by G. S. Arundale. (T. P. H. 
Adyar, Madras, India. Price Ans. 8 or 8d. or 16.) 


This little book is dedicated “To Krishnaji,” and is 
introduced to the reader by a few well-chosen words by 
Mrs. Besant. It is a collection of a few ‘talks,’ given to ‘a 
group of earnest students,’ all of whom have certainly rejoiced 
to have perpetuated in print some of that very valuable advice 
that, as an elder brother to a younger brother, George Arundale 
used to give at those informal evening gatherings at Benares. 
Who of us who during the day fails at some particular moment 
to come up to the standards his best self has set, does not 
feel helped when a kind and tactful friend indirectly and 
impersonally offers wise advice, points out the sources of 
error, reveals the methods of overcoming weakness and 
strengthening the character ? These ‘talks, never personal, 
never ‘ preaching,’ were of this nature ; during their utterance 
each could draw deep into himself the refreshing draughts of 
wisdom and mature insight; each could depart relieved of his 
burden, clearer-sighted, happier, stronger. A little book 
valuable for all who have families and young people growing 
up round them who are responsive to good influences. a 
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March, 1913, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 

Rs. A. P 
Miss Helen Denton, Detroit, £4-4-9 a ni 63 6 0 
Australian Section, T. S., £1-0-0 ei a 1413 8 
Mrs. Owen, £2-0-0 ... a ae As 29 13 2 
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Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, O. P. F. S. 
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NEW LODGES 
Date of 
Location Name of Lodge issue of the 
Charter 
Wolverhampton, Wolverhampton Lodge, 
= England aA a A AEP AS 
= Ilkley, Yorkshire ... Ilkley Lodge, T.S. n. & LB 
| Skien, Norway ... Gjemso ,, FA ..  18-1-13 
3 Ovie Rendalen, 
E Norway = = Star , 5 2.) Ag 
1 Oran, Algeria, France. Dharma ,, A. J 1-2-13 
H Kilaiyur, Tanjore, India Sri Kailas ,„ A Hh 222218 
Belfast, Ireland ... Lotus s » ... + 20-2-13 
Thirukannapuram, 
Tanjore, India ... Maitreya ,, M 2222213 
Kathumannarkoil, 
S. Arcot, India ... Sri Rajagopal Lodge, T.S. 22-2-13 
Bhuvanagiri, S. Arcot, Sri Chamandeshwari 
India ... mh a Lodge, T. S. ae | 2222518 


North Vancouver Lodge (Canada), University Heights 
i Lodge, San Diego, and Blavatsky Lodge, Chicago, have been 
| | dissolved. 
A ADYAR, J. R. ARIA, 
8th March, 1913. Recording Secretary, T. S. 
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The Pilgrim Books 


Masterpieces in Colour |The World’s Story-Tellers aa 


Tell, in simple form and |The treasures of art in full 


with au accuracy founded 
upon personal investigation 
the story of our famous 
writers. 

Rs. 1-4: or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 

Wordsworth, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Charles Lamb, 
Shakespeare, William Mor- 
ris, etc. 


The World’s Classics 


Rs. 1-4 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 


Tales of Mystery by Poo. 
Essays and Letters, Tolstoy. 
Origin of Species, Darwin. 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and 
Goethe’s Faust. Part I. 


Handsome Pocket Edition.| Ask for full particulars. | Realism, by A. O. Fraser. 


colour. 


Each Volume contains 8 
coloured plates. together 
with a monograph on the 
artist by a writer of distinc- 
tion. 

Rs. 1-4 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 

50 volumes available, 


“Marvels of colour repro- 


’—Observer. 


duction.’ 

{Das G ~ » 
teally amazing volumes. 

— Clarion. 


Wonderful feat.”— 
Church Times. 


“A 


exquisite 


"ay 
wie 
J o E 


Ans, 12 or Is. or 25c. 


by Ohatean-- 
Poe, Cervantes, 


Stories 
briand, 


Merimee, Daudet, Coppee- 
and the Essayists. 

Also } 
Some famous one-volume 6i 
tales, e.g., The Unknown { 


Masterpiece, by Balzac. 


An excellent series of 
stories of in- 
terest to all. 


Philosophies Ancient 
and Modern 
Ans. 12 or ls. or 25c: 
Berkley and Spiritnal 


Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India 


VEGETARIAN BOARDING HOUSE 
19 NORLAND SQUARE, HOLLAND PARK, LONDON, W. 


Three minutes from Holland Park Tube Station. 


Easy access to Headquarter: 


and the City. Short walk to Shephord’s Bush Exhibition. ; 
TERMs MODERATE. 


PHOTOS 


Annie Besant 


Rs. 1-2 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 
Rs. 2 or 2s. 6d. or 60c. 


C. Vy. Leadbeater 


Rsal-2 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 
Rs. 2-10 or 8s. 6d. or 85c. 


J. Krishnamurti 


Re. 1 or Is. 6d. or 40c. 
Rs. 5-4 or 7s. $1.75. 


Colonel Olcott 
Re. 1-2 or ls. 6d. or 40c. 
H, % Blavatsky 
Rs,’ or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 
ADYAR ALBUMS 
Rs. 1-8 or 2s. or 500. . 


INCENSE STICKS 


IN 


Three Qualities 


No. 1. Per 10 oz. Rs. 5-8 


or 7s. 6d. or $1.75. 
No. 2. Per 10 oz. Rs. 8 or 
lls. or $2.75. 


Per 100z. Rs. 10 
or 13s. 6d. or $3.35. 


No. 3. 


SANDALWOOD 


INCENSE POWDER 


ylb Tins 8 As. or 8d.or 16c. 
Postage extra. 


Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, Inc 


LATE DINNER 7 P.M. or earlier. 


The Misses Blackmore, 


VIEWS OF INDIA 


Bombay: Madras 
Calcutta: Kashmir 


Pictures of India Life 
Re. 1 or Is. 6d. or 40o% 


“ TIMES OF INDIA’’ 


XMAS NUMBER 
Re. lor ls. 6d. or 400, 


1 Anna or Id. or: 
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INDIAN TALES 


New Indian Tales.—Nineteceu 
amusing and instructive tales. By 
Mr. C. Hayavadana Rau, Fellow of the 
Anthropological Institute, London. 

Tales of Raya and Appaiji.—By 
T. M. Sundaram. Sixteen amusing and 
instructive stories. ‘The stories are 
characterised by a great deal of wit 
and humour. 

Tales of Komati Wit and Wis- 
dom.—tTwenty-five amusing and in- 
structive stories. By C. Hayavadana 
Ran, B.A., Bel. 

Tales of Tennali Raman.—The 
famous Court Jester of Southern India, 


Twenty-one Amusing Stories. By 
Pandit S. M. Natesa Shastri. Third 
Edition. 


Folklore of the Telugus.—A 
collection of forty-two highly amusing 
and instructive tales. By G. R. Sub- 
ramiah Pantulu. 


Tales of Mariada Raman.— 
Twenty-one Amusing Stories. By P. 
Ramachandra Row Avergal, Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. 


The Son-insLaw Abroad, and 
other Indian folk-tales of Fun, Folly, 
Cleverness, Cunning, Wit and Humour. 
By P. Ramachandra Rao, B.A., B.D., 
Retired Statutory Civilian. Second 
Edition. 

Maitreyi: A Vedic Story in Six 
Chapters. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhashan. Second Edition. 


Each Ans. 4 or 4d. or 10c. 


Nurjehan, or the Romance of an 
Indian Queen. By Sirdar Jogendra 
Singh. Illustrated. Rs. 4-8. or 6s. $1-50. 

Nasrin. An Indian Medley, by Sir- 
dar Jogendra Singh. Price Cloth Rs. 2 
or 3s. or 75c. Paper Rs. 1-12 or 2s. 6d. 
or 65c, : 

Chandrashekhar. B.C. Chatter- 
jea’s Famous Bengali Novel. Trans- 
lated into English. By Mr. Debendra 
Chandra Mullik. Cloth Rs. 2-8 or 8s. 6d. 
or 90c. 


Indian Folklore: Being a collection 

of tales illustrating the customs and 

manners of the Indian people. By 

jeneh Jetha Bhai. Rs. 1-8. or 2s. or 
; (A i 


" authoritative 
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ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM 


The articies collected together in this 
volume appeared originally as a sym- 
posium in the columns of the Leader 
of Allahabad. They have been brought 
under one cover in the hope that an 
declaration as to the 
“ Essentials of Hinduism” by leading 
Hindus will be read with interest. 


Sir Guru Dass Banerjee, Kt. : 
The Hon. Mr. Justice T. Sadashiva Aiyer. 
Mr. Satyendranath Tagore, I. C. §. 


Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A., 
F.M.U. 

Dewan Bahadur R. Ragoonath Rao, 
C. S.I. 


Mr. P. Narayana Iyer, B.A., B.L. 
Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath, 


Dr. Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, K.C.I. E., - 
LL.D. 


Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanujachari. 
Babu Bhagavan Das. 


The Hon. Mr. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Casal; 


The Hon. Mr. Gokuladas K. Parekh. 

Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya. 

Pandit Durga Datta Joshi. 

Babu Govinda Das. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice P. R. Sundara 

Aiyar. 
Bahadur 

Kolhatkir. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur M. Adinara- 
yana Iyah. 

Rao Bahadur Deorao Vinayak. 

The Hon. Mr. N. Subbarau Paulu 

Babu Sarada Charan Mitra. & 


Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterji, Kt. 
C.I.E., LL.D. 


8 Ans. or 9d. or 20c. 


To Subscribers of the Indian Review, 
Annas Siw. 


Rao Waman Madhav 


AGGRESSIVE HINDUicM 
By the Late Sister Nivedita" 


In this little book she urges that 
Indian life must seek expression in = 
Nationalism, must make itself strongly 
national before it can take its part in 
the full life of the world. Second 
Edition. Price Ans. 4 or 4d, or 100, 
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Crown 8yo., Cloth and Gold, Gilt'top, Rs. 4-8 or 6s. or $1.50. 
i MANUAL OF OCCULTISM 
By Sepharial 


Author of “The Manual of Astrology,” “ Prognostic Astro- 
nomy,” &c., &e. 


; Intended to place the lay reader in possession of some of the 
yprincipal methods of occultists and mediums....... everything 
/ necessary to an initial understanding and practice of the various 
occult arts is included. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth and Gold, Rs. 2-12 or 3s. 6d. or 90c. 
COLLOQUIES WITH AN UNSEEN FRIEND 
By Walburga Lady Paget 


A. Teachings and information that came through three reliable 
mediums and the well-known editor sends it “ out into this world of 
doubt and timid thought, signed by my name, as an earnest of its 
truth and genuineness”. 


GOD THE. BEAUTIFUL 
AN ARTIST’S CREED 
` By E.P.B. 


With which is incorporated The Religion of Beauty contrasted 
| with Buddhism. 


| Foolscap 8vo., Cloth, Gilt top, Rs. 2. or 2s 6d. or 65c. 
| 


Crown 8vo., Cloth and Gilt, Re. 1-4 or 1s. 6d. or 40c. 
THE BRAHMAN’S WISDOM 
By Eva M. Martin 
Translated from the German of Friedrich Riickert. The book 
= breftles a sane and lofty philosophy of life, and teems with 
thoug#ts and phrases of rare and origmal charm. 
S 


Crown 8yo., Cloth and Gold, Gilt tops, Rs. 3-8 or +s. 6d. or $1.15. 
PSYCHIC PHILOSOPHY 


\ By Y. C. Desertis hag 
Fe With Introductory Note by Alfred Russell Wallace ASRS 
ae New Edition, largely re-written. 
EA Crown 8vo., Stiff Boards, 12 Ans. or ls. or 25c. $ So 
> REINCARNATION AND CHRISTIANITY es 


By A Clergyman of the Church of England 
The first attempt to justify Reincarnation from the standpoint 
of Christianity. i 
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By Alcyone 

| At the Feet of the Master 

By Annie Besant | (Paper) 06 0 
Rs. A. P. | Cloth Re. 1/-, Leather Rs. 3/8 

| Three Years in Tibet 

| By Rey. Ekai Kawaguchi 12 0 0 


NEW BOOKS 


Ideals of Theosophy 
Benares Convention Lectures 


of December 1911 | Shankaracharya 

Cloth Rs. 1/8, Board Re. 1/- | By Justice Telang 400 
The Immediate Future 4144 0 | Manuals of Cccultism. 

Essays and Addresses on Vols. I and H. 400 
Psychology. Vol. I 444.0 | £ Study in Zhecsophy 

The Riddle of Life 0 6 0 | By N. DM. Desai 012 0 


Adyar Popular Lectures 
Nos. 1 to 19 one anna each 
The Coming of the World- 


HINDI BOOKS 
By Bai Bahadur Panda Baij 


t Wath, B.A. 
Teacher 0.1 0 ae = me 
E | Daibi Sahayak (Invisible 
Universal Text Book of 
aes Helpers), 05 0 
Religion and Morals 
Oloth I and II Re. 1/- each Theosophy ker Bratham : 
z Tana I ic a Pustak 0 3 0 
apor eee ane | Mumukshaka Marga (Paper) 0 8 0 
a ww. Deadbeat Ì (Path of Discipleship) (Cioth) 0 42 0 
a Cb Yri a eat pers Theosophy Marga Darsak 0 3 0 
Inner Life Vol. I 3 0 0 | g 
| Do. Yol. I 312 0 | ee ie TA. 0O A 
Í | Sar Sabda (Voice of t 
i Perfume of Egypt 210 0 
] i cI Silence) 0% 0 


| Sankalpa Sakti 
p (Thought Power : Its Control) 0 8 0 
kinds of books on Religion, | Dainik Sadachor G4 0 
Science, Metaphysics, Philosophy, URDU BOOKS*> | 
In Defence of Theosophy, ~ 
Man, His Origin and Evolution, 
we keep in stock rare collections | Some Difficulties of Inner Life, 
of books by Mrs. Annie Besant, Message lor Theosophy, Wows 

of Theosophy in the World, 
C. W. Leadbeater, G.R.S. Mead, |. Devotion and Spiritual Life, He 


We also keep in our stock all 


etc., by different authors. Also 


| A. P. Sinnett and others. each , ee 8 Y 
The Path of Discipleship “6-9 
; 4 $ 0. 0 
Please apply for our new and LSIENES 
: PRY Sri Krishna Brij Lila 0 6-0 
explanatory catalogue post free. | Story of War 4 0 0 as 
i A 
? 4 
i 
SA 
2 \ if 
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NEW BOOKS 


4 The Universe of Ether and Spirit, b 
; anal W.G. Hi > H.R. 
4 : “ This book is an attempt to recone the ; ions of recent avena AA 


psychology, biology and psychical research, with irit i 
j f ë 5 h a spiritual tati 
of the Universe, as revealed by the word of God.” (Preface) ae 


aa ather. III. Ether and the Pres t 
oy a © +resence of God. IV. Ether and the Life of 
i i Ether and the Power of God. VI. Ether ahd the Mind of God. VIL. Cane 


X. The Destiny of the Race. 
Pr. 242. Well bound in cloth. 4/6 net. 4/10 post free. 


: = Some Characteristics of the Interior Church. Translated from the 
iy Fronch of Lopukhin, a Russian Mystic of the 18th Century, by D. H. S. Nichol- 

dp sou, with an Introduction by A.E. Warre. Cloth 8s. 6d. net, hy post 3s. 9d. 
Š A work of great interest to all students of Christian Mysticism, for the first 

-time available in English. : 


Books on H. P. Blavatsky. 


In view of the occasional recrudescence of ill-informed slanders upon the 
great Founder of the T.S., it is the duty of every member to acquaint himself 
with the true facts of her life. We print below a list of books which present 
H.P.B. as she really was known to those who lived and worked with her and 
loved her—they knew her best. 

Old Diary Leaves. By Henry STEEL OLCOTT. 

In four volumes (Vol, II out of print). 

Vol. I. The True Story of the Theosophical Society, from 1875 to 1878, 
with some account of its Founders prior to its inception. A straightforward 
narrative of the early days of the T.S. in America. Sixteen illustrations and 
facsimiles of great interest. ` 482. pp., and Index, cloth 8vo. 6j- net, 6/4 post 
free. 

Vol. ITI. Gives the History of the T.S. from 1883 to 1887, a period which 
inoludes the eventful epoch of the Coulomb Conspiracy and the S.P. R. Report. 

440 pp., with Index and portraits, cloth Svo. 6/- net, 6/4 post free. 
y Vol. IV. Deals with the period from 1887 to 1892, and includes the Death 
>) of H.P.B., and of Subba Rao, First Tnpressions of Mrs. Besaut, Work in Japan, 
` , Piety 514 pp., with Index and portraits, oloth Svo., 6/- net, 6/4 post free. 
SA Historical Retrospect of the Theosophical Society, 1875-1896. 
SG By Henry SrEEL OLcorr. Wrappers 6d. net, 7d. post free. 
4 Noone speaks with greater knowledge and authority upon the 
’ T.S. and H.P.B. than her great colleague H. S. Olcott. 
In Memoriam. A fine series of articles by some of her pupils. 
tiving admirable pictures of the impression she produced upon those who knew 
: orintimatoly, Mrs. Besant, Col. Olcott, Mr. Sinnett, Mr. Mead, Mrs. Cooper- 
Okkley, Gvuntess Wachtmeistey, Mr. Judge, Mr. Burrows, Dr. Franz Hartmann,_ 
k Mr. KfSsland, and others. With a fine portrait. 9d. post free. 
T By Anniz Besant. Deals 


Par ai. P. B. And The Masters of Wisdom. 
exWaustively with the S. P. R. report and shows most clearly the utter falsit: 
AG | Wo the charges of fraud brought against H. P: B. A most valuable paper of 


a 


“which every member should possess a copy in order tó be able to reply te 
oriticisms. Wrappers 1/-, 1/2 post free. r 


veitfeismig, Wrappers iol? pont Spee To dae ae 
a | Tyheosophiical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, London, 
f K H 
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Theism and Spiritual Monism. VIII. The Gifts of the Spirit. IX. What is man, 
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AnS. Also’ e an Daher of the Theosophical Society for \ 
“=equartor df a century (Diploma sig ned by H. P. B.), who}; 
particularly interested in helping - Theosophists astrologii. 
ally, is now conscientiously recommending ESOTERI l 
HOROSCOPES AT A. MINIMUM FEE. Eve, 
horoscope is GUARANTEED CORRECT, when th [ 
time of birth is known: Fees 5/- to £10. peciar 

Esorerto HOROSCOPES THREE AND FIVE GUINEAS. A 


Send, with fee, TIME, DATE, and PLACE ofl 
birth, or apply for further particulars to :— 
ALAN LEO, IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, at 

LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, BE. Clean 
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A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. 


ALAN Lro’s * CORRESPONDENCE Lussons IN THE STUDY OH 
; ÅSTROLOGY ARE Now READY : 


These typewritten lessons explain the whole subje 
of Natal Astrology in a course of Seventy Lessons, star 
ing with the most elementary, and leading to the deepest 
study. The Course is divided into Three Sections, each: 
subject being dealt with in a series of seven IẸssons.i — 
The fee for the Entire Course of 70 Lessons is “ped 
Guineas. Each Series of Lessons may be had separ atel 

„at 10/6d. for the series in the first two sections (Series | Ba 
~ to VI), or 21/- each series in the Third Section (Serie: a 
Vil to X. Certificates and diplomas granted < “te | 
_. successful students. . : 
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\ Pei Also a,, Ebner of the Theosophical POr for \ i 
UE -of a century (Diploma signed by ie 3.3) who 1}! 
particularly interested in helping ~ Theosophists astr WEA i 
ally, is now conscientiously recommending ESOTERI A 
HOROSCOPES AT A . MINIMUM FEB. Evex? 
horoscope is GUARANTEED CORRECT, when A 
time of birth is known: Fees 5/- to £10. SPECIAL) 
Esoteric Horoscopes THREE AND FIVE GUINEAS. < | 
Send, with fee, TIME, DATE, and PLACE ofp A 
birth, or apply for further particulars to :— Ze fi 


‘ALAN LEO, IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, "o 
he 


o 
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A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. Rg 


äi 
ALAN LEOS CORRESPONDENOE LESSONS IN THE SruUDY hy 
i Asrrotoay ARE Now READY | 


| 
These typewritten lessons explain the whole subject) 
of Natal Astrology in a course of Seventy Lessons, start) i 
ing with the most elementary, and leading to the deepest — 
} study. The Course is divided into Three Sections, each), 
i subject being dealt with in a series of seyen TÉssons: 
\ The fee for the Entire Course of 70 Lessons is pied 
| ; Guineas. Each Series of Lessons may be had separ atel), 

„at 10/6d. for the series in the first two sections (Series | i l 
to VI), or 21/- each series in the Third Section (Serie 
i | VIL to IX). Certificates. and diplomas omaten ~ 
pan . successful students. ; X 


N 
Send for Circular containing full particulars tA- 
The Secretary, Lessons Dept., 42, Imperial Buildings) 
Ludgate Circus, ue E. C. 
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